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PREFACE. 



In offering the following pages to the Public^ I cannot be 
actuated by overgrown vanity^ nor instigated by author- 
like ambition : some portion of my Work has^ in another 
form^ already been published^ and now appears with some 
of the scenes of a Sailor's Life enlarged^ and rendered^ I 
hope^ more interesting. Every scene is a scene of real 
life^ not exaggerated ; but the events which are here re- 
corded actually occurred^ and I may say truly^ 

These eyes— these eyes beheld the fSsct. 

A sailor's life is full of strange vicissitudes ; some of us 
walk through our existence smoothly and quietly^ mount- 
ing in our profession over the heads of more meritorious 
men than ourselves^ unscarred by the enemy, and un. 
wounded by misfortune. It is to others a road rugged 
with trouble, where pleasure is a stranger^ and repose un- 
known ; and where^ like the fabled stone^ no sooner do 
we think we have reached the summit^ than we are hurled 
again to the bottom. It is a life^ to some^ of indescrib- 
able misery. How often have I seen a midshipman of 
forty-five years of age^ and a lieutenant of sixty ! From 
these poor fellows, destitute of worldly interest, and exist- 
ing entirely by their miserable pay and ship's allowance, 
the lighter hours of life are not entirely withheld ; they 
find recreation in the merited abuse of dieir seniors, and 
fight the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar on the oak 
table, designating ships by drops of water, and the ad- 
mirals by pieces of biscuit. As every B\]ibd\.\£tw cnvi^^ 
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have managed the allied annies better than either Wel- 
lington or Swartzenburg, so every midshipman could 
have managed Nelson's fleet better than the great ad- 
miraL They are pleased to find faults; and^ as no one 
contradicts their assertions, they experience the momen- 
tary pleasure of conscious superiority — then, drowning 
the cold neglect of the world in a jorum of grog, retire to 
their hammocks in visions of fancy, believing themselves 
the heroes that in more youthful days they once aspired 
to be. 

It was my lot to be more fortunate ; but I cannot for- 
get what has passed before my own eyes. I will here men- 
tion one anecdote to verify the above statements : — It 
wiU be seen that I was promoted as soon as my age and 
service permitted. I looked younger than I was — and I 
recollect poor Preston, when I exhibited my commission, 
turning round to Sir Alexander Gordon, and remarking, 
" I say, Grordon, what the devil do the Lords of the Ad. 
miralty mean by appointing such boys to my ship ? " If 
he had boys for lieutenants, he had grey-beards for mid- 
shipmen. I was left commanding-officer one day ; and, 
being engaged in some occupation below, was informed 
by the midshipman of the watch that the Serjeant had a 
complaint to make against the master's mate. I went 
instantly on deck, and sent for the mate ; -^what was my 
surprise to find ^' a yoimg gentleman " — as midship, 
men are termed — of upwards of forty years of age, with a 
grey head and weather-beaten ccimtenanee ! He stood 
before his beardless judge like Shylock before Portia. I 
reserved the case for the first-lieutenant, and went below 
in my own cabin. I asked the particulars of poor Steels 
life — it waa the same as many others : he had been only 
thirty years in the service; and, having no interest, was 
likely to be thirty more without promotion. I urged him 
to go to the Admiralty and show himself ; and through 
my exertions he procured an interview with the First 
Lord. Steel mentioned the object of his visit, which was 
to be promoted. The first Lord said, *' Why, Mr. Steel, 
you are too old ! " Steel modestly replied, '^ that it was 
not hjs fault that he was not promoted in earlier hfe.'' 



— " Oh ! " retorted the Flrdt Lord, then I was not in 
office." Steel was bowed out^ and is not now a midship- 
man : — this happened seventeen yean ago. It is now too 
late to serve him ^o^ if not dead^ must be forgotten. 
Remember this, good reader — that the poor old man is 
not entitled to one farthing's half-pay : the country have 
had his whole services^ and now leave him to die in a 
poor-house ! 

To the fortunate^ there is no life like that of a saildr : — 
we roam the world at no expense; our libraries travel 
with us ; and if we are not men of some research and 
some acquirements^ it is through our own negligent idle- 
ness. We ought to be the best judges of human nature ; 
we see the rich and gaudy of all climes and all countries ; 
— we see the poor and miserable, firom the wretches cap- 
tured by our press-gang, to the ragged, squalid, famished 
b^gar of South America. The gates of knowledge 
throughout the whole world are opened to us; but, I 
grieve to say, we slumber at the portals, or have hardly 
energy to enter. Some there are^ and happy am I to bear 
witness to their talents — such are Parry, Franklin, Hall, 
Marryat, Glascock, Beaver, Beaufort, &c. — these men 
have exalted our profession, and stamp the lie upon the 
assertion, ^'that sailors are fools.'' Who oi^ht to be 
more entertaining than a sailor? Of every nation, of 
every clime, he must have gleaned some anecdotes, some 
nationalities, and been witness to scenes to move the ten- 
derest affections, or to quail the most stubborn of hearts. 
" I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and say ^ all is barren.' " To a captain all societies are 
open, aU languages familiar: the man who has served 
years in the Mediterranean must have picked up some 
Italian, some French, and some Spanish. I will admit, 
that during the war we were lamentably ignorant. When 
a prize was taken, or a vessel's papers to be examined, 
how often have I heard, '^Boatswain's mate, pass the 
word for any man who can speak French, to come aft on 
the quarter-deck." They do relate an anecdote of a cap- 
tain of a frigate, who, having sprung his main-yard in a 
gale of wind, and being off Lisbon, fell in with a gun-boat 




belonging to that port. As tbe captain vUheil t 

the itamageE without going to England, he desired a man 
who declared he could Epeak Spanish, which die Portu- 
guese understand, to be sent for. " Here, Jones," said the 
captain, " ask this gentleman how long they would be in 
Lisbon in making us a new main-yard." Jones, turning 
hia quid, began, " Senhor, roundho cum squarro ; liow 
long you tnakee the main-yard for John Inglitcrro ? " 
" No intende ! " was the answer. " What does he say ? " 
ashed the captain. " Not in (en dayt," said tbe iii/e»7)re(«r. 
" Not in ten days !" re-echoed the captain, " why, we shall 
be in England long before that ; — up with tbe helm !" 

I have endeavoured to make myeelf as amphibious as 
possible. Lord Srskine says, " A sailor's log would sell 
for very little in Bond Street." I shall apeak out like a 
sailor ; but 1 shall disguise our barbarous dialect. It 
will be seen that I have not travelled blindfolded, like 
poor Holman, nor am I williilly prejudiced, like a certain 
doctor in Russia: I set my face against all cant and 
humbug, and only endeavour to amuse the elder, and in- 
struct the more juvenile. I neither intend to stand on 
the Gumrait of the Ural mountains (which separate Europe 
from Asia), with one foot in each quarter, like a certain 
pedestrian tourist ; to groan over the sins, miseries, frauds, 
deceptions, and devilments, which exist in opulent and 
populous cities; nor sigh for a return to barbarism, with 
all its virtues and rugged honesty. 1 have never rolled 
down the Andes, hke Brand, to tumble into a ready-made 
lake to break the fall ; neither have 1 fished out a donkey, 
or a mnle, with a lasso, which hail been twirling in a 
whirlpool for a quarter of an hour, with two portmanteaus 
and a traveller's bed on his back. Indeed, I much regret 
that I have never galloped across the Pampas, for I never 
conld make Agalf against such dillicullies ; or sat like the 
caricature of JVas/i-ional taste, on the peak of the Potosi 
mountain, admiring the works of God from so cold a tem- 
ple. I have ridden strange animals ; hut I modestly con- 
fess, 1 have never galloped on an alligator, or rode races on 
turtle — the comniun amusoment of the marines at Ascen- 
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sion. I shall be^ content to stick to homely truths and 
common scenes in a Sailor's Life. 

As some readers may imagine that I have stolen the 
idea of a Sailor s Life from the admirable Autobiography 
of Captain Basil Hall^ I here protest against any theft on 
iny part. The first chapter of this Work appeared in a 
periodical in May 1831. Captain Hall's work did not 
appear imtil two months afterwards.* I am content now 
to sail in his wake ; for I have not as yet quite impudence 
enough to place my description of battles^ fires^ and 
wrecks^ in competition with his stronger and more graphic 
sketches. 

* I nerer saw Captain Hairi works until the month of August, and the 
first number of the Life of a Sailor was written previous to the month of 
March. 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 



I AM very happy to find myself called upon for a Preface 
to a Second Edition. It was a " consummation devoutly 
to be wished/* but certainly what I never anticipated. 
As all authors must talk about themselves and their works, 
I must trespass a little upon time and a little upon patience^ 
whilst I thank some^ attend to the suggestion of a second^ 
and contradict at the desire of a third. 

In the first place^ I do most sincerely thank the critics^ 
who in general growl at the portals of literature : they 
have done me more than justice — they have smiled upon 
my infant production, and have expressed themselves so 
very favourably^ that I fancy the publisher has to thank 
them for not having experienced a loss on my account 
The Work was originally intended to supersede the use 
of opium on some occasions ; for instance, I thought 
that if a patient laboured under the desire to doze, but 
was unable so to do^ by reading a page he might get com. 
fortably between the sJteets — and, by poring over a Life, 
get into a mimic death, without that deadening feeling 
which usually follows the nocturnal quietus : but when 
I found some laughing over the Duelling-scene, and some 
crying over the loss of the Magpie, I discovered that I had 
mistaken my genius, and that my medicine had more of 
the waking than of the sleeping qualities. I hope, for the 
publisher's sake, that the pubUc may continue so to think 
of this ray Life. 

In the course of the Work there is a chapter on Naval 
•Education ; and, in consequence of some observations 
therein, I have received a letter from an officer of the 
Colleige, calling on me to contradict some of my state- 
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ments^ it being his opinion that I have not, from the gene- 
ral tenor of my writing, been properly informed, or that I 
had been misinformed. I am willing to believe that I was 
rather hasty iu publishing that which I had not properly 
sifted, and consequently I find myself in error as to the 
allowance made to the young gentlemen of the Naval 
College. There is an old French sa3ring, ** Qualite vaut 
mieux que quantite." The allowance is ample ; but I did 
not, even when I mentioned the short allowance of the 
dinner-table, refer to the regular proportions given to each 
boy — I meant, that some fault had been found with the 
quality of the food. 

Now, to prove that I am not altogether wrong, I ex- 
tract from the above-mentioned letter the following quo- 
tation : — 

<< I add for your private information, for those of your 
naval and civil friends, and particularly for the person 
who may have deceived you by the statement, that the 
stndents of the College are fed as follows, and have been 
to for nearly the last thirteen years : — 

*' Dinners. — Sundays ; ribs and sirloins of beef, boiled 
plum-puddings. Mondays; roast legs of mutton, baked 
plum -puddings. Tuesdays; in the winter, corned beef; 
guroroer, roast beef, and fhdt-pies. Wednesdays; roast 
legs and shoulders of mutton, fruit-pies. Thursdays ; the 
tame as Sundays. Fridays; the same as Wednesdays. 
Saturdays ; corned beef and rice-puddings. The breakfast 
and tea is ample. 

'^ A student from each subdivision inspects the provi- 
nons with the officer, matron, and petty -officer, every 
morning at half-past eight ; and if a reasonable fault is 
found with the meat, the butcher is desired to change it, 
or other meat is purchased in the market." 

Now I say nothing about the reasonable fault ; but when 
the butcher is sometimes desired to change the meat, it fol- 
lows that it cannot always be brought good and whole^ 
some : and the difference of opinion which is sure to 
arise where no less than ten people are concerned, con- 
vinces me that occasionaUy an oversight might occur. 
I got my information from one or two of the students ; 
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and if I am wrongs I am bappy in making this atonement. 
I have spoken of the establishment as of the greatest 
benefit to the naval profession ; and the only fault I have 
found in it is^ that foreign languages are not made actually 
requisite to be studied. It will be seen that to the word 
" Usher " I have affixed an explanatory note. 

Captain Scott, of the navy, has attacked me most 
openly and bravely, concerning the chapter on the War 
with America. I should not have answered the fire at all 
had I not met with one or two officers who pointed out to 
me how entirely Captain Scott must have misunderstood 
me, or must have fallen asleep over the chapter. Here 
goes Captain Scott, at full gallop : — "In answer to the 
author's statement respecting the mode of procuring 
stock, &c., I beg leave to observe, that I was frequently 
engaged in the performance of this duty, and that I never 
quitted the ship without taking with me a bag of dollars, 
accompanied by strict orders to pay the full Baltimore 
price for every species of stock taken away.** — In answer 
to what does Captain Scott conjure up this phantom ? 
Did I not say, '' We never were allowed to take cattle 
without paying for them } " Then follows the price we 
usually paid, and then this remark, *^But supposing (and 
I have seen it a hundred times) that the farmer refused 
the money for his stock; why then we drove sheep, 
bullocks, and geese away, and ^ the money for the good 
man to take afterwards," &c. : so that all that most beau- 
tiful paragraph amounts to nothing. 

I said, '' The hue and cry always was, Respect private 
property, pay for what you take; but take care to take all 
you can." — " I should like to have explained to me, why 
we, sharks as we were, swallowed up every little schooner 
laden with fruit or with ducks going to market, and why 
we were made to pay for the very same articles if we found 
them on shore." — Now let it be clearly understood that I 
do not mean to say that we did, when out of the Admiral's 
sight, behave quite so generously : we were fully convinced 
of the folly of paying an enemy, and only paid them when 
we were obliged so to do. I hope Captain Scott will do 
me the favour to read the chapter again. 
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As to his Other remarks about Sir G. Cockburn^ he has 
dressed up another ghost^ which would be just such an- 
other skeleton shadow, if it were worth while to undress it ; 
but what shall we say to his hint^ that we did not bum 
houses during the war ? Really, the memory of man is 
sometimes treacherous. Only fancy Captain Scott, the 
first-lieutenant of the Admiral, saying — "I beg the au- 
thor's pardon, but the narrative of the Chesapeake affair, 
with its blazing fires and attendant horrors, has excited, 
if possible, more astonishment in my mind " (Captain 
Scott*s mind !) '^ than the marvellous statement to be found, 
page 1 75, and concerning the escape of the Menelaus." — 
I am willing to make oath that on the day that the Mene- 
laus entered the Potomack, three houses were burning at 
the same time, on the left-hand bank of the river. We 
burnt more than five ourselves : and for any man to stand 
forward now, and say we did not bum and destroy, rob 
and plunder, during the American war, why it must be a 
joke ; and Captain Scott was quizzing his readers when 
he wrote the letter to the Editor of the United Service 
Journal, in which he calculated the number of shots which 
might have been fired, and ventured to contradict a state- 
ment which, had he referred to the Life of Sir Peter 
Parker, vmtten, I believe, in 1817, he would have found 
to have been founded on fact, to say the least of it. So 
confident am I that my statement is nearly word for word 
the truth, that, even in spite of the gallant Captain's 
astonishment, I shall leave it unaltered in this Second 
Edition. 

Paris, March 29th, 1 833. 
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LIFE OF A SAILOR. 



. CHAPTER I. 

I I WAS born on the second of November 179^. It was 
a strange night ; the very elements seemed to rejoice at 
the birth of one against whom the arrows of poverty and 
disappointment were in future to be directed. The rain 
fell in torrents; the wind howled against the casements; 
and at the moment when Saturn rose above the horizon^ 
unseen from the clouds which darkened the nighty and 
unthought of either by the doctor or the patient, I was 
born — and born in a caul ! Old nurses declare that a 
child born in a caul is always fortunate. The inhabitants 
of Malta are equally credulous as to the chalk of St. 
Paul's Cave being a specific against shipwreck ! but it has 
been my lot to see that idea falsified; for I know that 
many men belonging to the Lively (who were wrecked in 
St. Paul's Bay) had previously endeavoured to guard 
against the calamity, by stuffing their pockets and their 
chests with this valuable antidote to all maritime miseries. 
The Irish on the north-west coast of Ireland have the 
same confidence in the wood of the true Cross. — Once, in 
pursuing my course, in a yacht from LoughswiUy to Stafia, 
when the wind whistled over our heads, and the sea 
foamed over our bows, I remarked that we were perilously 
situated, as we had a lee-shore, a heavy sea, and strong 
breeze to contend against. '' Your honour need not fear the 
j devil himself just now," said an Irish sailor, *' for I've 
1^ some of the real wood round my neck ; and bad luck to 
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the wind, it may blow off the top of InstrahoU light- 
bouse, but it cannot puff us ashore." Notwithstanding 
Paddy's faith, which exceeded my own, we were blown 
to leeward, just weathered Enishowen Head, and were 
wrecked on a ledge of rocks invitingly placed to catch the 
unwary and unskilful. In many Christian countries, the 
wood of the cross is a charm against murders, robberies, 
or the gallows ; and much need has a sailor of an im- 
mensity of faitb in the writings of an ancient author, who 
declared that the wood was so miraculously endowed, that 
it grew in proportion to the pieces cut from it; truly, 
BO it must have done, for I have seen enough of it to 
build a line-of-battle ship. 

But there are always some ingenious modes of counter- 
balancing good luck ; for finding that, notwithstanding the 
caul, I certainly was not the fortunate youth, I ventured 
to request of my old and faithful nurse, Ann Young, to 
account for my being an exception to the general rule. It 
appears that, to settle some trifling wager in the nursery, 
I was weighed and measured — weighed like a shin of beef 
in a cook's balance, and measured by the lacerated fore- 
finger of the lady's maid. It is decided by all the old 
women who assist mothers at their most joyfuUy painful 
moments, that nothing is so unlucky as ei^er to weigh or 
measure a cbild ; it is as bad as omitting to break through 
the bottom of an egg-shell after the contents are devoured. 
The Irish have the most positive proof that fairies ride in 
the unbroken vehicle, and amuse themselves by injuring 
their benefactors. 

I am informed that in early life I displayed a great 
disposition to know the why and the wherefore of every 
thing that passed before my eyes ; and it is reported, that 
when my old nurse Nanny — blessings on her good and 
faithful head ! — one day entered the nursery, she disco- 
vered me sitting dose to the fire, with my elbows on my 
knees and head in my hands, seriously saying — *' Smoke, 
smoke, why do you go up the chimney ? " The disposition 
here manifested to account for causes and effects was in- 
stantly made known to the family. It was allowed by all 
that smoke generally did go up a chimney, excepting when 
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fint the fire was lighted. It was no use hothering me 
about rarefied air and heated atmosphere ; the inclination 
for knowledge was manifest^ and I was regarded as a little 
above the general class of thick-skulled hoys^ who seem to 
defy even the rod^ and who certainly have not the natural 
lagacity of dogs. My words and sayings were treasured 
with religious veneration, and an Epitaph on a Dove, 
written at the age of six years by the hope of the family, 
is still in existence. I would give it here, but I hate all 
attempts to pufi^ myself into notice, and therefore will 
only assure the public that it is infinitely more poetical 
ind more pathetic than Dr. Johnson's Lines on a Duck. 

I was six years old when I was sent to Twyford, a 
school under the direction of the learned Dr. Stretch, the 
tnthor of '^ The Beauties of History ;" — as good a soul, 
as kind a master, and as lenient a punisher as the most 
idle could pray for, or the most careless could request. I 
oust not leave my home at so tender an age without giving 
a reason why I was sent to school, and why my poor 
mother parteid with her own dear curly-pated boy. We 
i lived in Claires Street ; — a dull miserable street it is — it 
\ was — and always will be ; indeed it was very seldom that 
[ my brothers and myself could find a passer-by, on whom 
we could bestow a blessing, or a glass of water ; but one 
day in July, a tall well-powdered gentleman, who had 
removed his hat in consequence of the excessive heat, 
passed under our windows. My brother emptied the 
eontents of a jug upon his coat, whilst 1 succeeded in 
squirting some water exactly upon his bald caput He 
started like a red deer on beholding a man. My brother, 
\ right well knowing that no man would consent to be 
deluged with water without inquiring why he was honoured 
with a shower-bath unsolicited, made a speedy retreat into 
the back drawing-room, and, sitting down on the carpet, 
beg^ to place a regiment of soldiers according to the old 
ink, before " threes right*' was invented. I stood upon 
}. tibe first landing-place, awaiting the result. The gentle- 
nan knocked loud, and swore louder; and I, foreseeing 
be storm, opened the window on the staircase, and most 
noically leaped Into the back yard, falling, «a caX^^ Wj%) 
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and drunken men always do, upon my legs. I was not 
the least hurt ; so quietly awaited the time when I judged 
that the gentleman would have made his how to my 
mother. Then did I set up a yeU. I cried, and kicked, 
and howled, and roared, in no common style. My mother 
bowed the gentleman out before he had concluded the 
preface to his complaint. Nanny swore I was killed ; the 
footman ran for a surgeon ; and it was almost in vain that 
I declared myself unhurt. It was called an accident^ and 
was supposed to have originated in my desire to imitate 
whatever I saw; and thus, taking the hint from the 
window cleaners, I had commenced glass polishing, and 
had fallen out. My mother scolded and cried; Nanny 
declared that I shoidd be locked up in a dark cupboard ; 
and the infernal butler suggested that school was the best 
place for Master Frederic. 

The hint was taken, and four days afterwards I was 
riding a boy, not very comfortably, for old Stretch was 
whipping the rider instead of the horse, merely because 
it had pleased me to pelt him with potatoes as he made 
his nightly round to see all was hushed and his fruit safe. 
I will do Stretch the justice to say that he was a very good 
prophet, for he often averred that my future life would be 
a chequered one; that I should, like the Arab, be a 
stranger in the midst of my brethren ; and that nothing 
could save me but sending me to sea. In general, people 
are sent to sea to be got rid of : I was sent to be saved. 

At school very little occurs worth remembering, ex- 
cepting Latin and Greek, the which most boys endeavour 
to forget — and certainly they are very successful in this 
most laudable exertion ; but I cannot forget Twyford, for 
it was associated with many pleasant ideas, and unpleasant 
reminiscences. 

I recollect, in particular, a midnight in August, when 
it was hot beyond the climate's regular heat ; the moon 
was bright, and the shadow of the old church was thrown 
in dim obscurity over the yew-tree. The school fronts 
the churchyard ; and the view of the grave-stones in the 
fore-ground of the picture naturally fixed my attention, 
and that of my school-fellows, more than the distant hills. 
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tTe were all awake, for few can sleep during oppressive 
heat; each related in turn some anecdotes^ all more or 
less burdened with a ghost, each story being the fanciful 
invention of the relator. Boy-like^ I shook like a leaf 
whenever the boards creaked or a bed moved. 

We were in the middle of a horrible anecdote when a 
scream was heard in the churchyard. We ran to the win- 
dow, and just as quickly ran back to our beds, and buried 
our faces under the clothes. If, as is said, in the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is wisdom, I know that in the 
society of others there is courage ; so we agreed to satisfy 
oar sight again, but no one was willing to be the first 
adventurer. Drawing ourselves up in a line, and borrow- 
ing courage from our numbers, we advanced to the win- 
dow. There we beheld in painful reality the confirmation 
of half our stories. The sepulchre had yielded up its 
tenant ; and we saw, in a long white shroud, the figure 
of a human being stretched by the grave, in which, the 
preceding day, we had seen a body consigned to its parent 
earth. 1 stood riveted to the spot, my eyes fixed upon 
the spectre, and, lost in silent horror, was unconcerned at 
the nearest scene around me. One of the boys fainted ; 
the school was instantlv in motion : half-clad maids rushed 
into the room; and I was awakened to the tumult by 
Doctor Stretch giving me a cut upon my seat of honour, 
which made me caper like a harlequin. But the pious 
and reverend doctor, when his eyes beheld the figure in the 
churchyard, was hardly more courageous than his pupils. 
The maids screamed, the boys became more frightened 
and unruly^ the venerable doctor caught the alarm, and I 
verily believe the sexton might have buried us all without 
much opposition on our part. 

Patience and true religion soon restored our pastor, and, 
rod in hand, he retired from our dormitory, calling on his 
spectre of a servant, misnamed a man, to attend him to 
the churchyard ; but as it would be more dignified to be 
preceded, he desired the servant to go and inquire of the 
ghost the reason of this midnight intrusion. He might as 
well have asked his servant to make him a steam-engine. 
John's legs were of no more use to him as implements of 
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locomotion^ than a cow's tail is to supply the cow with 
food ; they shook under hitn like the metallic designator 
of a pocket-compass, while his face was as white and in- 
animate as a turnip. Luckily for the honour and courage 
of parson and servant^ the spectre rose from its recumhent 
position^ looked towards the moon, then at the churchy 
again at the grave^ covered its face with its hands, and 
departed in peace, not into the grave^ hut out of the church- 
yard. 

It was afterwards discovered that the spectre was the 
widow of the dead man, who having, for a wonder, lived 
three years in a state of happiness with her hushand, came 
to mourn, like the fiphesian dame, as she thought, unob- 
served, over the grave of the roan who had been her hus- 
band, her protector, her friend. Nothing however could 
persuade me but that the spectre was a real, downright^ 
undeniable ghost. The chances were equal between the 
affectionate wife, or the man's shadow, more especially as 
the lady took early consolation by a matrimonial alliance 
three months afterwards. 

This scene did not make me the braver man. It gave 
me the first idea of fear ; and, God knows, the idea has 
often recurred. I say with Dr. Johnson, " that reason is 
against, but that all believe in, the existence of ghosts;" 
and I am by no means prepared, especially after having 
read " the accredited ghost-stories," to deny explicitly my 
belief in the existence of such beings; I only wish they 
ivould stay where they are, for I never heard of any good 
they did society in general by returning to haunt and 
annoy us. 

I was removed from school to school until I was safely 
landed at a French seminary at Durham House, Chelsea. 
The master, who was a pert, fat, powdered tyrant, con- 
stantly amused himself in proving the hardness of my 
head, by beating it with a thick ruler. Here I learnt 
French after a fashion ; but being detected in all manner 
of mischief, I was sent home as an incorrigible devil, idle, 
mischievous, and unpromising — with evident marks of 
the Frenchman's displeasure. All the family agreed in 
one thing, and that was^ that I should never do for a 
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panon. My father declared that none of his sons should 
idle away life in a red coat covered with gold-laoe, like 
the Dnchess of Gloucester's footmen^ as an officer in the 
Guards ; or loll against the posts in St. James's Street^ 
with a hat like that of an Astrachan merchant. My 
mother objected to any trade^ in which prohibition was 
included hankers^ lawyers^ fiddlers^ &c, ; and consequently 
I was condemned to the sea, to which I had some pre- 
tensions, as my grandfather was an admiral, and my uncle 
a half.pay lieutenant. Another offer was made to send me 
to India ; and, of two evils, I imagined I chose the least, 
in giving my consent to become a defender of Albion, and 
a thing upon which to fit a midshipman's coat. 



CHAPTER II. 

As all parties resolved to send me to sea, my inclination 
to remain on shore, if I had any, was overruled, and I 
gave my consent with the indifference of a boy. The 
uniform dazzled my imagination ; in it I paraded Gros- 
venor Place by daylight in the morning, to the no small 
gratification of myself, and the astonishment of the milk- 
maids and chimney-sweepers. I was introduced to my 
future captain, poor old Bathurst, who was afterwards 
killed at Navarino. He ran his short fingers through my 
hair, called me by my Christian name, and swore he saw 
a positive likeness to the great Lord Nelson. 

The next day I went to exhibit myself and my uniform 
to my old schoolfellows. I walked up the yard in the 
ftt>nt of Durham House with all the arrogance and all the 
self-importance of a porter at the Admiralty, who con- 
siders himself sufficiently condescending when he allows 
a poor half-starved, expecting lieutenant to write his 
name down for an interview with the magnanimous first 
lord, and who would see the poor devil buried in Pad- 
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(lington churchyard before he would show him the way 
to the waiting-room. These vermin are as haughty as 
their superiors, and positively laugh at the idea of a 
complaint. This should be reformed ; for it is hard to 
he at the mercy of an inferior, and be insulted in the 
bargain. 

The boys crowded round me ; my dirk was drawn and 
sheathed as often as that used by the learned monkey at 
Antwerp ; my cocked- hat was fitted on the head of every 
boy in the school, and I paraded about in all the con- 
scious pride of a drill-sergeant before his awkward squad. 
The French tyrant ridiculed the folly of sending such 
children to sea : his slaves were rung into the school-room^ 
and I swore, as I turned my head towards the large iron 
gate^ that if ever I caught the master, or any of his rela- 
tions, in my power, I would be revenged for that word 
" children" and the many hard blows and little know- 
ledge I had received for my father's money. 

It was on the 4th of July that I stepped into my 
father's carriage. I tittered with joy, whilst the family 
were in tears at my departure. I thought only on glory 
and a star^ they on affection and the probable last fare- 
well. Of all the scenes in life, the parting with an affec- 
tionate son, when the parents are at an advanced age, is 
perhaps the most trying. Some who send their sons to 
India to fight their own way in the world, and who know 
that the eye gazes for the last time on the boy, that the 
last parting kiss is being imprinted, and that it is the last 
fond adieu, bear up against the loss, inspired by hope, 
although that hope is desperate. Mammon assists to veil 
the truth; the hope that he may be rich banishes the 
dull idea that, to the parent, the boy may be lost for ever. 
He may for some few years read of his success ; but the 
prospect of the return to the parent, once again to be 
clasped in his arms — once more to hear the kind and 
welcome voice, and feel his cordial and endearing kiss, 
is hopeless and unavailing. The child is dead though 
living — and to him the parent exists, yet has passed 
away. 

No sooner had I driven from the door, although my 
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father was with me^ than I felt the coldness of desolation ; 
the dress ceased to please, my mind constantly recurred 
to home, and I felt at '^each remove the lengthening 
chain/' Then did I feel the force of Southey s beautiful 
words. — ^' The pain which is felt when we are first trans- 
planted from our nati?e soil, when the living branch is 
cut from the parent tree, is one of the most poignant 
which we have to endure through life. There are after 
griefs which wound more deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which bruise the spirit, and 
sometimes break the heart; but never do we feel so 
keenly the want of love, the necessity of being loved, 
and the sense of utter desertion, as when we first leave the 
haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon the 
stream of life." 

Alas! too soon I felt it — too soon I had necessity to 
call to remembrance the kind affection of a mother, the 
eager solicitude of my sisters, and the ever ready, willing 
hand of my old and kind protecting nurse. 

The ship was At Sheemess, or rather the " Little Nore." 
We drove to the Three Tuns, about as miserable a hole, 
in as swampy a place, as the Washington Arms at Sa- 
vannah. Here we slept The next morning, at ten 
o'clock, we found a boat waiting to convey us on board 
the Salsette, a six-and-thirty-gun frigate, my future des- 
tination. Having refreshed ourselves with breakfast, and 
despatched my chest by the yaul, I, the owner, with my 
father, followed in the captain's gig. They were just 
hoisting in my traps as I came along side. — '^ Hulloa ! ** 
said the first-lieutenant (seeing my chest marked No. 6. — 
a large, lumbering thing, in which my father had stowed 
his linen for an Indian voyage some years back), '^ Hulloa 
— No. 6. 1 why, does this youngster fancy the ship was 
made for him ? Here, Mr. M'Queen," calling one of 
the master's mates, '^ strike this chest into the steerage for 
the present; but it must go in the hold afterwards." 
Instead of the careful hands of the elegant butler or trim 
footman, a parcel of half-clad savages, with long tails 
like monkeys, only shipped a little higher up, seized hold 
of No. 6., and in a moment I lost sight of all my worldly 
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treasures, as it descended into the hole, as the first-lieu- 
tenant called it. 

Captain Bathurst was on deck to receive his old friend, 
my father. I was noticed kindly ; undergoing at the 
same time a pretty severe inspection by my future com- 
panions. They laughed covertly, for laughing is not al- 
lowed on the quarter-deck, at my frightened appearance ; 
and being a slim, and, I have since been told, an elegantly- 
made youngster, it was wittily remarked that I should 
make a good '* nipper " or " selvagee " upon emergencies ; 
but, on descending the hatchway, I heard myself chris- 
tened " Fat Jack ;" for which cognomen I was indebted 
to about as ugly a midshipman as mother ever produced 
or father saw. 

On descending the hatchway, I turned to view the 
main-deck. Ye gods, what a difference ! I had anti- 
cipated a kind of elegant house with guns in the windows ; 
an orderly set of men; in short, I expected to find a 
species of Grosvenor Place, floating about like Noah's ark. 
Here were the tars of £ngland rolling about casks, with- 
out jackets, shoes, or stockings. On one side provisions 
were received on board ; at one port-hole coals, at another 
wood ; dirty women, the objects of sailors' affections, with 
beer-cans in hand, were everywhere conspicuous; the 
shrill whistle squeaked, and the voice of the boatswain 
and his mates rattled like thunder in my ears ; the deck 
was dirty, slippery, and wet ; the smells abominable ; the 
whole sight disgusting ; and when I remarked the slovenly 
attire of the midshipmen, dressed in shabby round jackets, 
glazed hats, no gloves, and some without shoes, 1 forgot 
all the glory of Nelson, all the pride of the navy, the 
terror of France, or the bulwark of Albion ; and, for 
nearly the first time in my life, and I wish I could say 
it was the last, took the handkerchief from my pocket, 
covered my face, and cried like the child I was. These 
were no tears of school-boy's eyes, but tears of mortification 
and disappointment, fresh from a youngster's heart. 

The time slipped away imperceptibly, for now I 
dreaded the departure of my father. In consolation or 
love, Heavens! how the joyful moments fly! — I dare 
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Sty the poor criminal who is to pay the forfeit of his life 
when St. Sepulchre's hells begin to announce the eighth 
honr^ finds the time between his awakening and his exe- 
cution flying rather too rapidly, and would fain arrest the 
wing of the enemy for one short moment. My father 
appeared not to have been on board a minute, and now he 
wished to be gone. He saw me placed under the pro- 
tection of an older midshipman, and he faltered when he 
gave me his last blessing, and shook my hand with all the 
friendship and affection of a parent 1 saw him leave the 
ship. Well do 1 remember leaning over the gun in the 
captain's cabin, my head nearly out of the port, crying 
with all the bitterness of a forsaken child, — surrounded 
by strangers, who regarded me only as '^a necessary evil" 
— my ears assailed by uncouth words and irreligious 
cursing — no one to pity me, no one to alleviate my misery 
— alone in the world, and yet surrounded by it. 

My boyish bewailing was interrupted by the entrance 
of the captain, who consigned me to the care of the older 
midshipman ; and I was walked off under the command 
of my new protector, to the finest school for aristocratic 
pride and delicate stomachs — a midshipman's berth. I 
was ushered into the larboard berth thus: — " Here, my 
lads, is another messmate; rather green at present, but 
as thin as our pig, and as sharp as a razor." — *^Wliat.? 
another !" roared a ruddy-faced midshipman of about 
eighteen ; '' he must stow himself away, for we are chock- 
a-block here." It was noon, at which time the men and 
midshipmen dine, and consequently I found my com- 
panions at their scanty meal. A dirty tablecloth, which 
had the marks of the boys' fingers and the gentlemen's 
hands, covered the table. It had performed both offices 
of towel and tablecloth since Sunday. A piece of half- 
roasted beef — the gravy chilled into a solid, some po- 
tatoes in their jackets, and biscuit in a japanned basket, 
with some very questionable beer, formed the comestibles. 
The berth was about ten feet long by eight broad ; a 
fastened seat, under which were lockers, was built round 
the bulk-head ; and the table, a fixture from sea lashings, 
was of that comfortable size that a man might reach 
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across it without any particular elongation of the arm. 
A dirty.looking lad, without shoes or stockings^ dressed 
in a loose pair of inexpressibles^ fitting tight round the 
hips, a checked shirt, with the sleeves turned up to the 
elbows — his face as black as a sweep's, and his hands 
as dirty as a coalheaver's, was leaning against the locker^ 
and acted in the dignified capacity of midshipman's boy. 
The time of these poor devils is so fully engrossed, that 
it has been held by good judges one of the most difficult 
points to. determine which is the most worthy of com- 
passion, a hackney coach-horse^ a pedlar's donkey, or a 
midshipman's boy: for my own part, I always gave it 
as my opinion, which I shall not now retract, that a mid- 
shipman's boy in a frigate, having about fourteen masters 
and no assistant, is about as cursed a situation as the 
vengeance of man could suggest — a galley slave he is 
in every sense of the word. He was as slim and as 
flexible as an eel, and not very likely to become as fat 
as the Norfolk lady's servant, who had left his mistress a 
kind of undefined shadow, and who three months after- 
wards was found in London as fat as a duchess's coach- 
man, or a boxer become landlord in a public-house. 

*^ Ah, John,** quoth the lady, ^* I am glad to see you : 
why, you are looking quite fat and* rosy." 

*' Yes, ma'am," said the sawny-looking lout, '' I have 
got a main good place now; 1 chews all the meat they 
puts in the patties in that pastry-cook's shop there ; that's 
what I does, ma'am ; and so I swallows it now and then, 
and gets right plump and hearty." Had poor Smith, our 
boy, masticated all the leavings of our hungry crew, it 
would not have increased his rotundity. 

" Well, I say, youngster," said a dirty-looking mess- 
mate, "it's no use your piping your eye now; so what 
will you have ? Come, speak o^t like a man ; why, you 
have got a long- tailed coat on ; the sail-maker will soon 
alter the cut of your jib." 

I answered in a trembling voice, that I would take a 
glass of water; upon which I was saluted with a loud 
laugh, and the boy forthwith began to pour out some 
dingy-looking liquid in a tea-cup. 
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" Here^ you rascal ! " cried one ; " I asked you for it 
before that youngster: hand it here^ for I must be off, 
and relieve the deck." 

A cup of water was then handed to me; it was the 
bitterest drop pride ever sipped. Oh ! could I then have 
recalled my choice of a profession, the world would have 
been too poor to liquidate the debt. 

In those days in the navy^ before we had been polished 
by tlie society of females, or enjoyed the benefits of peace, 
the dinner-service in a midshipman's berth were not quite 
so costly as the nobleman's. Glass, a brittle material, and 
one which shows dirt both in the liquid and on its sides, 
was too expensive and too easily expended to be much 
used in the navy. Cups would answer their purpose, and 
therefore jcups were used. The soup-tureen, a heavy, 
lumbering piece of block-tin, pounded into shape, was, for 
want of a ladle, emptied with an everlasting tea-cup ; the 
knives were invariably black, both on the handles and on 
the blades ; and the forks were wiped in the tablecloth by 
the persons about to use them, and who, to save eating 
more than was requisite of actual dirt, always plunged 
them through the tablecloth to clean between the prongs. 
Of course, as only one tablecloth was used during the 
week, on the Saturday it was voted always dirty enough 
to be put in a bag, to await its ablution. The rest of the 
furniture was not much cleaner : now and then an empty 
bottle served as a candlestick ; and I have known both a 
shoe and a quadrant-case used as a soup-plate. The sides 
of the berth were adorned with dirks; and cocked-hats, 
belonging to no particular member of the community, 
were placed d cheval, like the little wooden god Thor at 
Upsala, on a tenpenny-nail. 

It was in a habitation like this, '^a prison," as Dr. 
Johnson says, *' with the chance of being drowned," and 
with only one plank between man and eternity, that the 
SODS of the highest noblemen were placed ; and here, in- 
stead of the well-powdered lackey, the assiduous servant, 
or the eager attendant, he found but one almost shirtless 
boy to attend upon fourteen aspiring heroes — heroes who 
ooramauded by right of years and strength, and not by 
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birth. The business of the toilet^ instead of being assisted 
by a clear light from a window, shining on a French 
looking-glass^ and comfortable apparatus^ was finished in 
the dark^ on his own chest in the steerage, the watch 
below cleaning the decks at the moment ; and his shoes, 
even if he had the good fortune to keep a servant, in the 
shape of a marine, were covered with the pulverised holy- 
stone or lower deck-sand. He dressed and undressed in 
public ; the basin was invariably of pewter ; and the wet 
towels, dirty head-brushy &c. were, after use^ deposited in 
his chest, which consequently produced^ from the lack of 
air, a very disagreeable smell. A hammock terved as a 
bed, and so closely were we all stowed in the iKtar, that the 
side of one hammock always touched that of another; 
fourteen inches being declared quite sufficient space for one 
tired midshipman to sleep in. 

How my first evening went I have^ thank God, quite 
forgotten. I only remember that^ at about nine o'clock^ 
Mr. M'Queen stuck a large fork in the table; instantly 
all the youngsters retired to bed. I remained^ not under- 
standing the hint ; but I was shortly ordered to '^ obey 
signals and be ofi*." I was conducted to my hammock ; 
and never shall I forget my first sensations at undressing 
before company. I turned round like a lady in a squally 
to avoid showing my legs ; which could scarcely be dig- 
nified by that name at my tender age. At last I was 
unrigged, as the sailors say, and there I might have stood 
shivering and shaking like a dog in a wet sack, until this 
time^ had not my friend taken me, like a child, in his 
arms, and placed me fair and square in my hammock. In 
endeavouring to get between the clothes I lost my balance, 
and out I went on the other side. I was instantly seized 
by a lady, who had some right to be in that part of the 
ship from her acquaintance with one of the midshipmen ; 
placed properly in bed, tucked up, so as to defy balancing 
improperly; had a kiss, which savoured much of rum; 
and then was left; not in the dark, or entirely to my own 
reflections. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Things were Tery different in the navy at the period 
under consideration^ than they are now. I douht much 
if, in I8O99 there could he a greater change in a boy's life^ 
than being launched from his comfortable home at thirteen 
years of age into the stormy elements of a midshipman's 
berth ; for in those days the company was not quite so 
select as at present; people of all sorts and all descriptions 
became midtliipmen. A shoemaker who had a long out- 
standing bill against a captain, cancelled the bill and the 
obligation, by having his son placed on the quarter-deck ; 
hence some of the very objectionable characters^ who have 
in after life so completely disgraced the navy ; and men in 
good society too, who have accidentally met some of these 
intruders, have formed their ideas of the whole profession 
by the blundering remarks of a hatter's son, and by the 
awkward demeanour of a tinker's brat. The navy now, 
as I once heard 'a very impertinent young dandy soldier 
remark, is fast approximating to civilisation ; for the 
Admiralty, with a very laudable resolution, has prohibited 
the entrance of any young man as a midshipman who has 
not its sanction for his admittance. In former days the 
navy was a hard service; a midshipman was a kind of 
water-dog, to fetch and carry ; a lieutenant was somebody, 
and a captain a king — an absolute monarch, who made 
war or peace, enacted laws for his kingdom, punished the 
aggressor, or reprieved the offender. The march of in- 
tellect, and the improved state of society on board, has 
altered aU this; captains are no longer kings, but very 
limited rulers ; lieutenants can hardly be called the aris- 
tocracy of midshipmen; but midshipmen have become 
gentlemen. Of late years, I have known one of the latter 
challenge his superior officer: bad this occurred in 1809, 
I know right well what would have become of the refrac- 
tory young gentleman. The navy has certainly wonder- 
fully improved since the peace : now a midshipman^s berth 
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may hear the sound of a champagne hottle; glass is in 
general use ; plate is requisite. I have seen the servant 
in livery ! (O for the ghost of poor Smith !) the tablecloth 
is changed twice or three times a week ; and some young 
midshipmen of the guard-ships at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth not unfrequently cross the quarter-deck early in 
the morning, in top-boots and a piece of pink^ on their 
way to join the hunt. They live like and are gentlemen : 
now no longer that disgraceful intercourse is permitted on 
board which depraved the minds of the younger^ and 
ruined the health of the elder midshipmen; and if the 
present generation are not such rough practical seamen as 
the past race, they are more enlightened officers; their 
education is better attended to, and the suavity of the 
gentleman is now distinguished from the self-sufficient 
boisterous tyranny of the uneducated seaman. 

I awoke from a sound sleep to witness a novel scene — 
" Seven bells, sir," said a marine, who had been dubbed 
my servant. — '^ What bells?" said I. 

*' Seven, sir. — You must turn out; the hammocks are 
piped up, and the master-at-arms is coming round ; here 
is your hammock-man waiting, sir." 

** Well," said I, '^ go out of the room, and I'll get up." 
I was saved much trouble, for the marine threw off the 
coverings, and lifted me out in a most improper state of 
nudity. It was rather a different business from a toilet 
on shore. I had to sit down on my own chest, and wash 
thereon ; the bright pewter basin only showed me more 
distinctly the dirty water in which 1 was performing the 
necessary ablution. But the breakfast — such stuff to call 
cocoa, and such iron to call biscuit — I never wish to see 
again as long as I live. 

The war was a stirring time ; ships were not allowed to 
remain long in harbour ; and two days after I joined, the 
Salsette was under weigh for the Downs, and there we 
found the fleet destined for the attack on Flushing. My 
first feelings of disgust gave way when the ship was under 
weigh. To be sure, I was pushed about from place to 
place, being like little pigs, children, and old women, 
exactly where I should not have been. When we an- 
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chored^ I began^ practieal aeaman-like, to go aloft The 
first three or four ratlines I managed without much fear^ 
but after that I clung to the shrouds with the tenacity of 
death and a doctor to a consumptive patient : by degrees 
the difficulty vanished, like all difficulties in life which are 
fearlessly opposed ; it is apprehension in the perspective. 
The traveller, who sees the road winding over an appa- 
rently steep find almost inaccessible hill, is astonished, as 
he progresses towards the place, to find the mountain 
dwindle to a hillock ; and death, the greatest of all evils, 
which robs us of our friend, and forms a chasm, we believe, 
never to be obliterated^ is superseded by the genertd con- 
soler, Time^ who fills up the vacuum, and surmounts the 
diffioilty. 

A general bustle gives general animation and courage. 
I soon forgot home and comfort, and, boy-like, was only 
alive to the surrounding scene. I had gained courage by 
the applause of my messmates ; I was a better sailor than 
half on board, for I never experienced sea-sickness. My 
first effort aloft was the prelude to a first essay of another 
kind. 

" Well done, youngster ! " said one of the midshipmen ; 
" why, you are as active as a monkey ! Here, my lad, be 
a sailor at once, and take a glass of grog/* I knew no 
more what gr<^ was composed of than a Congo negro 
does of the component parts of Warren's blacking. I did 
u I was told, for I soon learnt to obey, and swallowed the 
contents of a large cup — right stiff, half-and-half rum and 
water. I soon became as brave as a lion, talked of all the 
feats I had performed, and promised myself the immor- 
tality of a Nelson. By degrees I found the difficulty o£ 
articulation increase ; the words hung upon the lips, and 
only faltered into speech. Being perfectly independent, 
I resolved to go on deck ; but making rather a bad slant, 
I fell down the cockpit, and fortiiwith commenced, after 
a howl for an overture, a pretty decided cry of murder. 
It was Sunday, and Captain Bathurst was at dinner in the 
gun-room with the officers. Murder is a very unusual 
sound on board a ship. I only remember to have heard 
it once, and then it was '* Killing no murder." An Irish- 
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man called out^ having been struck by a splinter, '* Oh ! 
blood and turf, I am murdered outright ; I 'm killed, to be 
sure I am." 

No sooner did I cry out the ominous word, than I had 
a full levee of attendants. The surgeon was instantly on 
the spot, and was informed that I had tumbled down the 
hatchway. At one glance of his accustomed eye, he saw 
the reason of my fall, and he reported that I had made a 
very pretty beginning, and was as drunk as a lord. When 
I awoke, I found myself in my hammock, sick as a dog, 
with my head turning round like a spinning-jenny. From 
that day to this I have never been in so disgraceful a state. 
I had a lecture the next morning, and was pardoned. 

We landed the 28th regiment in our boats on the 
island of Tholen. The French were drawn up on a rising 
ground, and seemed resolved to dispute the possession of 
the beach. I was ordered to land Major Brown in the 
captain's gig, and to return, having done so, to a prize 
we had taken, and in which some of the 28th had been 
placed previously to disembarking. 

On nearing the shore, the enemy commenced firing, 
and I commenced shivering. Major Brown cheered on 
the crew, which I, parrot-like, repeated ; *' Bravo, my 
boys ! stretch out." The boats kept in a pretty regular 
line ; but, owing to the shoal, they grounded at some dis- 
tance from the beach ; the gallant fellows instantly jumped 
overboard, formed in the water, and with a loud cheer, 
charged the French regiment over the bank. It did not 
occur to me as by any means requisite to follow the sol- 
diers. I had landed my cargo, and was expressing my 
wish to go back as ordered, but the crew turned a deaf 
ear to my command ; they were resolved to see the fight ; 
and in spite of the balls which came whistling and whiz- 
sing over their heads, these blockheads were determined 
to stand a chance of being shot, by putting their skulls 
above the bank. Fortunately for my honour, the charge 
settled the business ; the French retreated, and our heroes 
advancing at a steady but quick pace, were soon out of 
sight : I returned, covered with laurels, having smelt 
powder and heard ball. 
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The captain duly appreciated my valour, and patted 
me on the back. " There," said he, " you are fairly a 
sailor now ; been drunk, been aloft, and been in action. 
Take yonr hands out of your pockets, youngster^ or I 
shall order the sailmaker to stitch them up.'* 

As I said before, a midshipman in those days was a dog 
to fetch and carry ; so the next morning I was sent on 
shore to buy milk for the captain's breakfast. On our 
approaching the beach, I remarked a soldier walking as 
a sentinel, which attracted my notice ; the crew, ever 
ready for schnaps, laughed at the idea of an enemy. We 
landed, bought the milk, and were progressing out of the 
creek, when my friend with the musket desired us in the 
purest French to land again, or he should fire at us. We 
were close to him, and I, calling in the aid of the Durham 
House tyrant, answered, that " there must be some mis- 
take on his part*' 

'< Not at all," said he, and began to get ready for action. 

By this time we were clear of the creek, but still too 
dose to be pleasant. The fellow took a steady aim and 
fired; the ball passed over my head, which I took the 
liberty of bobbing as low as I could, and fell harmless in 
the water ; the crew did not require to be told to " stretch 
out," or *' give way," terms, the meaning of which is to 
*' row harder." They rowed hard enough then. The cap- 
tain's steward steered the boat, keeping out of the line 
between the Salsette and the enemy. The French guard, 
on hearing the musket, came down to enjoy some shoot- 
ing, and began to give the most unequivocal signs of their 
very unfriendly disposition, for the bowman got a slight 
graze from the first volley. There is nothing like cool- 
ness in danger ; and so, to show how little I thought of 
the matter, I lay down in the stern-sheets of the boat, 
merely because I knew that a boat could be propelled 
faster through the water if the weight was below the sur- 
face, and thus my placing myself out of danger was not 
the consequence of fear, but the result of knowledge ! 
The officer of the deck on board seeing our danger, re- 
ported it ; and an eighteen-pound shot, which struck the 
bank dose to the French guard, and covered them 'wltk 
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dirt^ settled the business. I got safely on boards think- 
ing (and no doubt, improperly, for midshipmen are not 
paid for thinking,) that, although the captain's tea might 
not be quite so good without milk, I should be obliged 
to him if he would find some youngster, fonder of fighting 
than myself, to go fbr it the next time. 

It is here of little use to show the egregious errors of 
the Flushing expedition. Had die fleet advanced to 
Antwerp, there were not one hundred soldiers left to pro- 
tect the town. The batiks of the river are so low, that no 
battery could have been of much avail ; and the ships, 
magazine stores, &c, of the city, would have amply repaid 
the little trouUe of sounding the river. But no ! differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed : true it was. 

Lord Chatham with his sword drawn 
Was wailing for Sir Richard Stra*ban ; 
Sir Richard— 'longing to be at 'em. 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 

On visiting Antwerp some few months ago, I chanced 
to converse with the gentleman who commanded the 
Burgher guard upon that occasion : he told me that only 
one opinion prevailed about our expedition, and that was, 
that we were all mad ; he paid us an equally bad com- 
pliment about our intelligence, and our spies. — Enough 
of this ; we bungled the business most completely ; lost 
thousands of brave men ; and I never received one far- 
thing of prize money f(H* all my risks, and all my great 
exertions. 

The Salsette was ordered to the Mediterranean. We 
now anchored a second time in the Downs, and I was 
sent home for a day or two, with orders to join the -ship 
at Portsmouth. It was quite astonisihing the change nx 
months had worked in me: before I left home, boiled 
mutton did not agree with me ; plain water was unwhole- 
some ; pork was too rich, and veal not sufficiently nutri- 
tious. A midshipman's berth had completely conquerod 
all fastidious antipathies, for I had eaten p<wk with the 
skin on, with bristles as long as a Russian's beard, and as 
thick set as a scrubbing-brush. When I came to the de- 
lights of cleaDliness again — when, instead of beii^ kii^xd 
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about like a football^ I found mysdf caressed and flat- 
tared^ it occurred to me that I had had quite enough 
of fighting and seafaring, and I began to think how I 
could nsention to my father, that if it were aU the same 
to him, I would just as soon lodge in Grosvenor Place, as 
serf e on board the Salsette. I disclosed this rising feel- 
ing to one of my sisters : she took my arm, praised the 
valour I had shown, read me a part of Nelson's Life, 
assured me that difficulties were easily overcome by per- 
severance ; and so completely did she humbug me with 
honour and glory, merit rewarded, England — home — 
beauty^ all shouting the praise of the navy — that I put the 
best face I could upon the vile profession I had chosen, 
curtailed my stock of clothes, (for when I first embarked, 
I had enough for a director's son bound to China), reduced 
chest. No. 6, to a more convenient size, remodelled my 
coat by cutting off the skirts, once again took leave of my 
family, embarked with my old captain, and, with as much 
content as I could muster, saw the snowy clifis of the Isle 
of Wight fade in the distance. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The breeze which blew us from our native shores soon 
freshened into a gale ; Uie frigate surged over the sea, and 
ToUed her lumbering sides in the water, as she skimmed 
over the wave. I really do not know any sight more 
magnificent than a ship in a heavy gale of wind during a 
cloudy night, when the moon is occasionally shaded from 
the view •— the murkiness of the time perceptible for the 
moment, whilst the white foam dashed against the side, 
flies over the reeling vessel — the moon, like a gleam of 
hope to an unfortunate man, brightening the scene only to 
leave it in twofold darkness. 

We had General C. and his lovely family on board : he 
was appointed governor of Gibraltar, and we were destined 
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to convey him to his future command, and death-place* 
" There is a tide in the affairs of man, which, taken at 
the floods leads on to glory." I had an opportunity of 
trying the tide in consequence of the following adventure* 
The gale had suddenly shifted^ and we were ^^ hove-to,*' 
under a close-reefed main -topsail : there she rolled and 
rolled^ the sea hellowed past her^ and the foam flew over 
her. It was about 2 p. h.; the Miss C.^s were on deck^ as 
was the general. The ship was on the larboard-tack^ and 
the elegant fairy figure of Caroline was seen to windward^ 
clinging to the main-sheet cavil^ as the ship surged over to 
leeward. There are times in a gale of wind^ and generally 
before the arrival of a heavy sea^ that the ship is for a 
moment relieved from her pendulum motion^ and during 
this moment the fair Caroline relinquished her hold. The 
heavy sea struck the ship, and before the young lady could 
regain her grasp she was hurried from her place of security* 
I was standing on the weather-side of the quarter-deck^ 
close to the wheel, and instantly perceived her perilous 
situation : if she had continued falling to leeward as she 
had begun to do, she must have fallen through the gun- 
room skylights, and, in all probability, met her death on 
the very table round which the officers were assembled at 
dinner. With a courage I never knew I possessed, I 
sprung from my place, caught her in my arms, and we 
both fell by the capstan. My legs hung over the skylights, 
but, saving a slight bruise, neither of us was hurt. The 
young lady was recovered in a second. 

The general, who had seen the affair, shook me by the 
hand, and, with the feeling of a father glowing on his 
countenance, said, " Well done, youngster, well done ; I 
never shall forget how much I am indebted to you." It 
was the story of the lion and the mouse verified. Weak, 
young, and only half-courageous that I was, I certainly 
saved her life, or worse, her fractured limbs. She looked 
at me : by Allah ! young as I was, the glance of acknow- 
ledgment which kindled in her large blue eye, the ex- 
pressive thanks she looked, gave me a sensation I certainly 
had never previously experienced. I had often been 
thanked and caressed by my younger sister, for we drew 
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more kindly together, from the similitude of our features 
and tempers; I felt a glow of gratitude and regard for 
every kind word which fell from her friendly and affec- 
tionate lips ; but I never felt the strange sensations occa- 
sioned by the moist glance of Caroline's eyes. 

We anchored at Gibraltar ; and the day afterwards I 
took up my quarters at the convent, the government 
residence of the Rock« There, relieved from the bustle 
and the duty of the ship, my time my own, pleasure my 
object, and Caroline my companion, I succeeded in bring- 
ing myself to believe that there is no life so gay, or so 
much to be envied, as that of a sailor. I will here record 
my grateful thanks for all the kindness I received from 
that excellent family. Greneral C. to the last day of his 
Ufe, remembered me, and amply rewarded me by his kind 
and generous behaviour. Poor Caroline ! ^* uneasy rests 
the head which wears a crown ; " and the same may often 
be applied to a coronet; for from the time the coronet 
added a bright gem to its attractions by Caroline's ac- 
ceptance of it, from that moment her happiness ceased, 
and her life began to wane. She is dead : she died the 
Countess R * May her future existence recompense 
her earthly miseries as a peeress ! 

We were destined for Malta, and sailed as soon as we 
refitted. A boat belonging to us, owing to the want of 
attention in the cockswain, had been upset in some of 
those furious white squalls which rush down the sides of 
the Rock, and in their vehemence create the whirlwinds, 
so dangerous to boats sailing within the bay. Ships fly 
round their anchors, and snap them or the cable by the 
jerk : the midshipman, who wrote to his mother, that in 
weighing anchor from the Red Sea they had brought up 
one of Pharaoh's chariot- wheels, is perhaps not much en- 
titled to credit; but any man may believe, that in Gibraltar 
it is by no means an uncommon occurrence to weigh 
another ship's anchor with your own. 

The upsetting the boat occasioned the loss of a man's 
life ; and it became requisite that some example should be 
made, in order to keep all awake and attentive to their 
respective duties. Thursday came, black Thursday ; the 
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men were mustered at ditisians, and the carpenters ordered 
to ^^ri^ the gratings;" that id, to fasten two gratings in 
such a manner^ that the culprit stands upon ooe^ to which 
his feet are fastened^ and kans against the other^ to which 
his hands are secured. The officers appeared in their cocked 
hats and side-arms; the marines were " under arms;" and 
the ship's company formed on the opposite side of the deck. 
Near the gratings was the master-at-arms, with his sword 
drawn. The culprit stood by him ; then the executioners^ 
in the shape of the boatswain and his mates, completed the 
line* The arrangements being made, the first^lieutenant 
went below to report the same to the captain : the most 
perfect silence was maintained^ No one can look at all 
the preparations for punishment without some awkward 
twitches of the heart. 

The captain came on deck immediately. There was no 
doubt that the careless behaviour of the cockswain had 
occasioned the loss of his messmate's life ; and to pass over 
without punishment such a neglect, would have been aa 
culpable a dereliction of duty in the captain as in the 
cockswain. The prisoner was called, and desired to stand 
forward. Poor old Bathurst, in his calmest of moods, 
when freed from nervous agitation, never spoke quite so 
fluently or so eloquently as the late Mr. Canning; and now 
in the performance of a duty he most cordially abhorred^ 
(in general with every man in the navy, when obliged to 
inflict so disgraceful a punishment,) his voice faltered, and 
he stuttered and stammered out the following remarks— ^ a 
kind of overture to the serious dpera about to follow : 
" My man, I — I am really sorry, very sorry, I may say 
exceedingly sorry, to see you brought here- You have 
neglected your duty ; and it — it — it — it is my duty, that 
is, I should be neglecting my duty, if -— if — if I over- 
looked, or, that is, if I forgot my duty, by not punishing 
you, as an example to the rest of the dhip's company* 
Strip ! " 

The culprit, without saying a word, began undressing, 
leaving his back only bare ; and was then, when the 
captain gave the word, " Seize him up ! " seized up ac- 
cordingly, the master-at-arms placing the shirt over the 
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prisoner's shoulders, and for the moment covering the back. 
An article of war was then read, relative to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on any man who *' n^ligently performs 
his duty/* This being done, we put on our bats^ which 
had been doffed during the reading of the above article : 
the captain pronounced the order, '^ Give him a dozen." 
There was an awful stillness ; I felt the flesh creep upon 
my bones, and I shivered and shook like a dog in a wet 
sack. All eyes were directed towards the prisoner, who 
looked over his shoulder at the preparations of the boat- 
swain's mate to inflict the dozen : the latter drew his 
fingers through the tails of the cat, ultimately holding the 
nine ends in his left hand, as the right was raised to in- 
flict the lash. They fell with a whizzing sound as they 
passed through the air, and left behind the reddened mark 
of sudden inflammation. I ejaculated a sudden and in- 
voluntary *^ Oh !" and burst into tears ; for which " Oh ! " 
I received from the kind-hearted M'Queen a pull on the 
ears, which kept up the irritation in my eyes ; and, for 
fear I m^t too hastily recover, he followed it with a box, 
which created a singing like a peal of a triple bob-major. 
To binder my sobs, I covered my eyes ; and when I again 
looked, the back bore ample testimony as to the strength of 
the arm and the cut of the lash. 

At ilie conclusion of the dozen, I heard the unwilling 
order, " Another boatswain's mate ! " The fresh execu- 
tioner pulled ofl* his coat, and planted himself firmly on 
his feet preparatory to commencement. He was a strong 
man, and the prisoner, by his piteous look, seemed to an- 
ticipate a greater proportion of pain. Until then he had 
not let one word escape him ; with unflinching coolness, 
and sullen silence, he had borne his punishment. On the 
first cut of his new and merciless punisher, he writhed his 
back in acknowledgment of the pain ; the second stripe 
was followed by a sigh ; the third by an ejaculation ; and 
the fourth produced an expression of hope of pardon. At 
the conclusion of the dozen, this was granted, and the 
prisoner released. The first-lieutenant gave the word 
"Pipe down;** the gratings were unrigged, the prisoner 
sent aft, and the ordinary duty of the ship continued. 
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This is a true picture, not the least exaggerated or 
shaded, of a punishment on hoard a man-of-war — a leni- 
ent punishment I admit; for Captain Bathurst was so 
excellent and kind a man, that he could not have inflicted 
one of great severity. 



CHAPTER V. 



A STRANGE sail right a-head. It was a fine clear morning, 
the sea as hlue as a summer sky; the Salsette off the 
Island of Maretimo : mine was the morning watch, and it 
was just daylight We had a hreeze, a light one, harely 
sufficient to move our tea-kettle of a vessel at the rate of a 
knot and a half an hoiu:. The stranger was becalmed 
about five miles from the island. From divers exertions 
made by her, such as towing with the only boat she had, 
rowing with her only sweep, and endeavouring to near the 
land, we were satisfied that she was an enemy. I was in 
raptures at the thought of capturing our first prize on the 
sea. Our Dutch captures were broad-sterned dodgers — 
river-fish floating down, not worthy of being reckoned as 
ocean gifts, the God-sends of sailors and avaricious agents. 
Fortune, what a fickle devil art thou ! To those who 
have much, thou givest more, and withholdest from the 
almost starving the little they require. When within 
about three miles of the shore^ a breeze sprung up off the 
land, and obliged the chase to " beat up " for her shelter : 
at that moment we took a sea breeze, and ran right down 
upon her : the shot from the long bow gun passed over 
her^ and the tricoloured flag was shown and hauled down 
immediately. We neared her fast, and saw her boat push 
from the vessel, and make towards the shore. Our grape- 
shot fell like hail around her ; but the crew clung to their 
oars, and pulled hard to avoid a prison. In vain we 
despatched the gig with two marines to fire at the poor 
wretches ; they escaped, and we took possession of a de- 
serted prize. 
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There are many very gratifying moments in life ; the 
eliciting of acknowledged love from the lips of youth and 
beauty — the first delicious sip of rich Madeira at dinner 

— the long draught of sangoree during the oppression of 
the sun in the West Indies — a rich uncle's unfortunate 
death — the secret pleasure of abusing a friend — the 
curious feeling of satisfaction when any man fails in his 
object — having a once rich relation a beggar at one's feet 

— humbled pride in others — or the secret, undefinable 
gratification of piquing and soothing the girl we love — 
not to mention the long^ long kiss of youth. But to a 
sailor, '^ prize-money " is as sweet as '* revenge in woman ;" 
and that is saying as much for the feeling, as even Lord 
Byron could say, from whom I borrow the simile. At the 
moment of the capture I would not have changed my pro- 
fession for any other in the world. Oh^ the joy of legally 
mistaking the meum et tuum — the immense gratification 
of converting another man's property to our own use — 
the having a licence to rob and to murder — it 's quite 
delightful ! and quite unknown to your sober, virtuous 
people on shore, who talk of morality and honesty, as if 
the whole world acknowledged their existence. 

My share was small, of course ; but I heard with gra- 
tification the calculations of her worth, and the probable 
proportions of each. " Why, youngster," said one, " you 
will make a fortune here ; but wait awhile, prizes are not 
always taken quite so easily." He was a true retailer of 
a well-known fact, and that evening very nearly saw his 
prophecy fulfilled. 

And now for a scene arising from a ship's company not 
being in good discipline, and the ship being, like a mid- 
shipman's chest, everything at top, and nothing at hand. 
We had parted with the prize, having sent her to Malta^ 
the frigate making sail in chase of another vessel to wind- 
ward. She very shortly got away from us, and in the 
evening we bore up for Malta, with a strong, and, of course, 
favourable breeze. It was about ten o'clock ; the officer 
of the watch talking very jollily, and very improperly, with 
the marine officer; the look-out man on the gangway, 
bobbing his head, like a fisherman's float ; the guardian on 
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the quarter^ under the lee of the hammock-netting ; and 
the carefdl watch cm the bow^ sitting down on the fore* 
castle; when, whiz came a shot right across our bows, 
followed by another, which went through the foresail. — 
" Hulloa ! what the devil do you call this ? " said the 
marine officer; " is it a three-decker or a gun-boat?** — 
" Beat to quarters," roared the officer of the watch ; the 
drummer being snug enough in his hammock. — " Pipe 
the hammocks up^" said the first-lieutenant^ who had 
jumped up the hatchway like a lamplighter. Smack came 
another shot over the stem, " Where is the signal-man 
with the lanterns r" said the captain. — '' Run, youngster, 
and tell the purser to have the fighting lights ready — up 
with the fire-screens, carpenters^ — clear away the guns 
here." — " Watch and idlers, shorten sail ! " said the first- 
lieutenant. " Watch below, bring the hammocks up ! " 

The British blood was up ; confusion, from want of 
proper discipline, prevailed ; the top-gallant sails were 
handed (that is, furled), the ship brought to the wind, and 
the next shot was a wide one of the mark. '' Send the 
marines aft with their muskets," said Bathurst. He was 
a fighter, a real good one at that ; and if he stammered in 
his speech^ he never wavered in his resolution when his 
enemy was near ; a braver man never trod a quarter-deck. 
" Where -— where — where is the signal-man (as it *tia 
en)? Why, you scoundrel, you (as it 'twas en), don't 
you hoist the s — s — signal when you're t — t— ^to — told ? 
(as it 'tis en.)" Independently of poor Bathurst's natural 
infirmity, he could not help saying " 'tis en — 'twas en" 
at the end of every two words ; and he was always called 
'^old 'tis and 'twas en,'* as long as I can remember him. 
This was the effect of hurry in expression, and was laugh« 
Aiif Ide to the highest degree in serious discourse. 

' ^p went the lanterns ; but, as Dr. Johnson says, 
" Wnatever is done in a hurry, is naturally done badly ; " 
so we found, for we got dangling a parcel of lights no 
more like the signal than an illuminated star at Vauxhall. 
Up went some lanterns from the stranger; but, as she 
was end-on, we could not make out her signal, nor ascer- 
tain whether she was a ship, or brig, or zebeck. She 
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looked large in the base of the night ; and I am willing 
to admit that I bobbed my head ]ike a mandarin^ or like 
one iii the irag-jaw women carried about by the Italian 
boy«, wfaeoeTer she fired. She was now getting too close 
to be pleasant; we were^ after a fashion, clear for quar- 
ters. Eadi Axp had mistaken the signal, and, of course, 
we believed her to be an enemy, and she paid us the same 
compliment. The night was confoundedly dark, and I 
kept tumbfing over handspikes and crowbars, and break- 
ing my shins and toes orer the loose shot. The captain 
was standing abaft, trumpet in hand, as cool as a cucum- 
ber. He desired the marines to treat our adversary with 
a few small-shot This rather astonished our opponent, 
who little dreamt he had got hold of a frigate ; and, as we 
fired one or two of the main-deck guns, she yawed a little^ 
and we discovered she was a brig. 

'* I've got you 6 — s — snug enough, my b — b — ^boy ! " 
said the captain. ** Avast firing on the main.deck ; why, 
we shall damage her." — '^ Shall I just fire this thirty-two 
pounder, your honour ? " said an Irish captain of a quar- 
ter-deck gun. — ^Bad lack to me if I don't mak« them 
Uink on board ! " — *' Silence ! fore and aft," roared the 
first-lieutenant. — **Ho! the brig, ahoy!" bellowed the 
captain, disguising the words as much as possible. — 
" What brig is that ? **— *' What ship is that ? " replied a 
graff voice. ^' This is his Majesty's ship the Salsette." — 
" This is his Majesty's sloop the Monkey." — '' The devil 
it is ! *' said the first-lieutenant " Heave-to, sir, and come 
on board directly," said the captain, in a most ofBcer-like 
manner, " and haul that signal down ! " I just heard the 
answer, '* Why, you have got the wrong signal up, sir ! " 
— ** The devil we have i " said old Bathurst, and forthwith 
palled some papers out of his pocket, asked the day of 
the month, looked for some momentGi, and then shuffling 
the private signals away, muttered, " C — c — curse the — 
8— s — signals I 1 have b — b — bothered my b — b — brain 
80 confoundedly ! But I never could understand the busi- 
ness." The Monkey captain came on board ; all was ex- 
fdained to the satisfaction of both parties. M'^e had been 
wrong in one respect, and lie in another ; for, after making 
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US out to be a sbip^ and after we had hove-to^ instead 
of firing, he ought to have oiSered the signal so that we 
could see it ; as he hoisted it, the sails entirely obscured 
the lights, and might just as well have been in the boat- 
swain's store-room. 

One word of advice to all captains, commanders, and 
lieutenants commanding — always look out the private sig- 
nal before you go to bed, and place it under your pillow ; 
destroy it ^e next morning, or desire the officer of the 
watch, when he calls you at daylight, to remind you that 
the signal is not destroyed. I have been suddenly roused, 
and been bothered like poor Bathurst, for five or ten 
minutes ; in fact, the knowledge that you are prepared in a 
moment makes the comfort of the cot not a little enhanced. 
The guns were soon secured, the hammocks piped down, 
magazine locked up, and keys returned to the first-lieu- 
tenant's cabin — the watch called, and I in bed. 

A few days afterwards we arrived, without further 
occurrences, in Malta harbour. I was particularly struck 
with the strength of the fortifications, and the extremely 
curious appearance of the town of Valetta. The bells of 
every church in the town were ringing; a disagreeable 
noise which continues almost night and day. Before we 
were near the anchorage, the boats belonging to the ven- 
ders of fruit were alongside. There was the cool water- 
melon, fine in appearance, a mere mass to melt into liquid 
when touched by the hand or the mouth, — all outside 
show, like a marine's mess. The Smyrna figs, stuck on a 
straw, looked luscious and good ; and in good faith were 
not amiss to the taste ; the large orange of Malta, with its 
rough skin and fresh colour, with the smooth small blood 
orange of Sicily, were placed near a basket of delicious 
and tempting grapes : here sausages and garlic, eggs and 
butter, bread and cheese, surrounded the fruit, giving the 
appearance of the combination of a porkman s, grocer's, 
and fruiterer's shop. As we skimmed through the mo- 
tionless water, gliding in silence by the long quay of 
Valetta, we drew behind us a string of Maltese boats, by 
no other attachment than the love of gain, forming a kind of 
tail of a comet " The eye of appropriation sweetens the 
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object: " — I admit the truth in the fullest extent^ when 
fruit is the object, and hungry midshipmen the gazers. 

Malta, or rather Valetta, is one of the most singular 
towns in the world : it is built on the side of a steep hill, 
and slopes towards the harbour: on the summit of this 
hill the street, the Strada Reale, is paved, the same as in 
other towns; but the streets leading to the harbour are 
composed of steps, a kind of out-of-door staircase, to as- 
cend which, on a sultry day, with a tight hat and pinching 
hoots, is not the most agreeable exercise or cool pleasure 
known to men of luxurious habits. The white houses, re- 
flecting the rays of a scorching sun, are detrimental to 
the eyes, and produce all the painful sensations experi- 
enced when an officious valet introduces suddenly a glare 
of the morning, before the expanded pupil of the eye has 
time to contract and exclude more light than is requisite 
and comfortable. I recommend all griffins at Malta to be 
provided with green spectacles ; the glare is a great eye- 
sore. 

The Maltese propel their boats after the manner of the 
Venetian gondoliers: the man nearest the stem-sheets 
tarns his back upon his fare, whilst the bowman (they 
have, generally speaking, never more than two rowers), 
more genteel than his companion, faces the company, be- 
ing se^ed, which the after oarsman is not. It is the busi- 
ness of the last-named man to steer the boat ; and, as he 
faces forward, he sees his road, and avoids coming in con- 
tact with other boats, by either relinquishing or applying 
force. The stern-sheets are covered with striped awnings, 
and, from the number of the boats, and the constant traf- 
fic in the harbour, they tend greatly to enliven the scene, 
and to amuse the imprisoned stranger ; for such I call the 
common sailor. The view from the ships is narrow and 
uninteresting; the barren ground seemed scorched into 
a cinder ; verdure was a rarity, and a tree an object use- 
less to look for. The heat of the day is excessive, but the 
coolness of the evening deliciously exquisite. J 

The general landing-place is on a long quay, which 
flanks the city of Valetta. Here is always a busy scene ; 
the coffee-grinders turn their roasters; the fruit- women 
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offer all the delicacies of Sicilian gardens ; different trades 
are carried on under awnings ; the venders of pure water^ 
iced^ come bawling for custom. Aqua pura is bellowed on 
one side^ while a whole generation of beggars commence 
a running accompaniment^ with a rolling bass, in the 
shape of a boyish tumbler, on the otiier. The costume 
of the Maltese tends not a little to chanp the eye of a 
stranger, the buttons of their vests being of silver coin, or 
formed like a large and elegantly worked bell; the red 
c&p, the sash, and lastly the dark eye and browned coun- 
tenance, occasionally giving a look of insidious maliee, or 
^ry determination, only known to these climates. The 
men are low in stature, and lower in intellect ; the women 
are dirty, slovenly, and ugly. If ever a pretty, girl is en- 
countered, she is invariably Sicilian ; and from that mart 
of beauty and libertine manners the market for lawful and 
unlawful connexion is supplied. To Sicily they are in- 
debted for almost every luxury in life ; th^e is a constant 
communication between Valetta and Nota Bay, from whi^ 
charming and verdant spot Malta receives the rich harvest 
of the garden of the world. 

The landing at Valetta has one peculiarity. A flight 
of steps leads to the town called Nix Mangiare Stairs. 
This name was given many jeaiis ago, by some sailors, 
in consequence of one bateh of beggars who have in- 
herited the lucrative situation from their parents, which 
is become now hereditary in the family. The present 
possessors fix themselves about the middle of the flight of 
steps, dressed in a most indelicate tatterdemalion style, 
and lifting up their voices and drooping their heads, com- 
mence in clear intonation, the following falsehood ; " Oh I 
signore, mi povero miserable, nix padre, nix madre, nix 
mangiare for sixteen days per Jesu Christo." Now the 
younger ones generally hold the hem of the apology of the 
mothers gown; and the father begins the iant false note 
of the strain. They all know that sailors understand man* 
glare ; the negative nix is, strictly speaking, of maritime 
origin ; the sixteen days is always in English, which the 
fat chubby faces of the boys and girls is sufficient to con- 
tradict. At the conclusion of the erroneous statement 
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they aU piously make the sign of the cross^ and hold out 
their dirty straw hats. I am credibly informed that the 
sums gained by beg^ng on these steps is nearly equal to 
the salary of the deputy*goTemor of the island ; and that 
the sinecure will be retained in that family until a suitable 
refimn shall open it to competition. When no respectable 
person is coming past, the family sit upon the steps, one 
above the other, and proye the inutility of combs by the 
dexterity with which they dislodged all insect intruders ; 
in this they are second only to the monkey tribe. From 
the rapidity and success of their researches, I fancy they 
would be strong opponents to Julian the Apostate, who 
congratulated himself on having more inhabitants in his 
beard than Rome had within her walls. 

The lai^ and lofty aisle of the church of St John 
might awaken the slumbering devotion of even a midship- 
man. But true it is, that foreign churches do not exercise 
that command over the mind which is felt on entering our 
own places of worship. The reason is, that it is reckoned 
no breach of decorum to walk about during the ceremony 
of die service ! Some stragglers gaze at the pictures. The 
women, who kneel in apparent devotion, allow their eyes 
to foUow the stranger rather than the crucifix ; and the 
noise occasioned by walking materially tends to disturb that 
silence which promotes religious meditation and attention. 

Who can help wishing to possess the skull of a saint? 
Not I, and frankly do I admit it. First of all, I do not 
consider it much sacrilege to wish to be the proprietor of 
80 holy a skull, with such charming eyes ; and I am scep- 
tical enough to believe, that in purloining the canonized 
remains I should not much offend either St. Thomas, St. 
Francis, or St. Jerome, to whom it is affirmed they once 
bebnged, having each an historical record about as true as 
that of the guardian saint of Corfu (St. Spiridion), the 
remains of whom become historically his, from the follow- 
ing veracious account: — It is recorded, that one day a 
fisherman in Smyrna Bay discovered a man walking on the 
tea towards his boat. The boatman was startled at first, 
but regained his courage when the spectre entered the 
boat, nt down, and desired the fisherman to row him to 
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Corfu (rather a long fare !) ; the distance may he some- 
where ahout three hundred miles^ and was performed in 
six hours. On stepping on shore the saint never paid the 
hoatman, hut said^ '^ Bury me here in a glass case^ and 
huild a church on the spot." It was so done ; and to this 
day have the credulous Corfuites such belief in the story^ 
that during the plague in that island in I8I6) they carried 
the saint round the walls of the town; and the saint^ 
equally as powerful as Aaron's censer^ stopped the plague ; 
he was then exhibited for three days to the public, when 
every man, woman^ or child^ who had any proper beliefs 
came and kissed the glass case, and made sterling ofierings f 
the governor^ Sir Thomas Maitland^ setting a laudable 
example^ by giving three hundred dollars. They say this 
valuable saint is worth five thousand pounds per annum to 
its owner and keeper ; and after that I should like to see 
the heretic who would not be proud of accommodating a 
saint. The Maltese saints have diamond eyes, which 
glisten horribly in the skeleton-skull, and must be^ from 
the numerous offerings^ equally lucrative to their owners. 

I confess I was rather disappointed at the interior of 
St. John*s church. I expected a much finer sight, and 
more splendid altar-piece. The mosaic work is beautiful. 
Below the church there is a vaults in which you may see 
the remains of four of the knights of Malta. They have 
mouldered away until nothing is left but the bones and 
some black dust. I brought away some of the latter unob- 
served, and exhibited my treasure on board in the berth. 
Some one told the boatswain it was snuff, and he^ at one 
rude pinch^ extinguished my remains of a knight On 
being told of the sacrilege he had committed, the whistling 
barbarian only replied^ " Well^ if it was a dead man, he 
ought to have set me a-coughing." 

The harbour of Malta is one of the most secure in the 
worlds and the island itself far from a disagreeable residence. 
The interior has some beautiful spots^ such as the Bos* 
chetta, the gardens of St. Antonio, and the rising ground 
on which the Civita Vecchia stands. This last place is 
the general resort of the navy, as it is seven miles from 
Valetta, quite out of sight of the captain, and affords xe* 
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creation iu the shape of a ride. ^' Set a sailor on horseback, 

and be will ride to the devil ; " that is not exactly true at 

Malta — he will ride no doubt^ but not quite so far. A 

Maltese horse is just as stubborn as his owner^ at least 

when a sailor is on his back. There is a stand of these 

animals at the corner of the Strada Mezzodi ; and one in 

particular^ a grey with a long tail and mane^ was generally 

in attendance on Sunday^ that being the day on which Jack 

18 allowed to get drunk, and be put in the guard-house. 

Sailors are fond of riding, and consequently^ after taking a 

glass of Rosolio (called by them^ ^'roll your soul out''), 

and washing it down with a strong glass of punch, they 

repaired to the stand of horses, properly screwed up to face 

the animals. The gallant grey was always first favourite, 

and a little increase of price was put upon him, on account, 

I suppose, of the accommodation of the long mane, which 

to Jack was a main- stay: it stood as quiet and as harmless 

as a Boulogne donkey, an animal, from constant usage, 

never known to kick. The horse at Malta is paid for in 

advance, generally a dollar for a day's ride ; and so quiet 

is the creature while his master is near, that a child or 

a sailor might fearlessly mount him. All hands mount at 

once, and stick their bended knees into the horses' sides, 

riding as short in the stirrups as a Mameluke or a Cossack. 

They generally commence operations by flourishing a thick 

sdck, and crying out, " Make sail, lads," let it fall rather 

heavily on the horse. This is a mutual signal for war ; off 

they go one after the other at full gallop, keeping in a line, 

like what they are, a flock of wild geese. The white horse 

always took the lead, his long tail being called the tow- 

lope, to which the rider pointed, as a hint that he would 

assist the others. The speed gradually increases until the 

cavalcade near the St. Antonio gardens, a distance of about 

three miles, when the grey would stop short, pitch his 

rider over the bows, turn short round, and trot home again. 

It was quite in vain to attempt to mount him^ even if you 

Mopped him ; he would kick and fling, bite and snort, and 

throw the whole convoy into disorder, not one of which 

would go on after he turned ; but all in imitation of the 

commodore would pitch and toss, and swerve and kick^ 
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until a general forcible ilismomiting would take place, the 
horses run home, and Jack be left to what he could manage 
better, his own legs. By the time thej were half-way 
home, they would meet another convoy on their own horses, 
going to be kicked off at the tame spot, and would be over- 
taken by the returning animals before they arrived. The 
coolness of the Maltese on these occasions is tnil y laughable ; 
they point to the horses, and tell the sailors to ride them if 
they like, but the instant they approach, the horses manifest 
their displeasure, and the scene ends by Jack losing his 
money and his ride in the bargain. 

I have been an eye-witness to the tricks of the grey 
three times, and once it nearly ended fatally ; a midsliip- 
man, a messmate of mine, not being able to get a horse 
from the more respectable letters out of quadrupeds, unfor- 
tunately mounted the grey. He went with us very well to 
Civita Veccliia ; returning, however, was another concem. 
The midshipman, finding him showing a great disposition 
ta dance, and thinking his stirrups too long, placed his feet 
in the leathers. When horse and man arrived at the old 
corner, the animal flew off* at a gallop, dismounted rny com- 
panion, whose legs were retained in the stirrups, and scam- 
pered towards Valetta, at every step kicking my poor friend 
up as high as his tail ; and finished the business by kicking 
down the throat every tooth but six of the poor youngster's, 

I never shall forget that cursed grey horse if I live for 
the time a Spaniard wishes you iniariably to live — namely, 
one thousand years. I took special good care never to 
try ray skill upon him ; for I doubt if Kirsha the Cossack 
(Njuld have mastered tlie scientific brute. 

The Maltese make lemonade tiettur than any nation in 
the world ; that is, to my taste. Iced punch, in South 
America, is by no means a bad mixture. When the in- 
gredients are property prepared, a large mass of solid ice 
is placed in the tumbler, which, when you drink, keep) 
bobbing about your lips and the tiii of your nose ; most 
effectually cooling you and the punch, In Malta, instead 
of spoons, you are served with a kind of skimmers, or 
spatulas, of no possible use to drink with, but given that 
you may apply your lips, and consequently, take twice u 



No ina.n knoni the lujturj of liquids nho has 
ot been baked and browaed in cither of the Indies or the 
Medilerraneaii. The poor tired waoderer of the desert, 
>>>boie throat i^ pirclied with heat aud sand, aits down bjr 
the icanty stream, rejoicing over the welcome but homelj 
fare, and, in the moment of availing himself of the natu- 
nl beverage of man, feels more real delight and plea- 
lure than the heated wine-bibber over the most delicious 
U{»i!SB)Oll of the grape. 

Id the time of which 1 write, Malta contained a euS- 
eieul Dumber of those drains of the wealth; — gambling- 
bonses; and these were frequented by officers of the 
•nny and navy ; the latter of whom not being able lo live 
mlbout this greatest of all excitements, introduced the per- 
aidous system into midshipmen's berths. I have been 
:s which might rival the " Anecdotes 
ef Gaming," in which one or two cases of misery, sudden 
poverty, madness, and death, are faithfully recorded. The 
niilihipmen are more genteel now j and " Blind Hookey," 
the game played formerly, and at which the expert player 
tan always dupe the unwary, has given way to iearte and 
ibon whist. The captain who allows this amusement on 
board, or even seta the example in his own cabin^ is far 
)ce deserving of a flogging than the poor devil of a sailor, 
10, in the moment, the rare moment of fancied happiness, 
nks an extra glass and becomes intoxicated. I am not 
ne going lo lecture upon the fatal results of play. 1 oidy 
nr that even love, once supposed to be the greatest ex- 
(jtement in human nature, gives way and slinks into for> 
^ttnlnem if opposed to the superior power of gambling; 
•^ if love, that in former days prompU^d the chivalrous to 
s of amazing valour and intrepidity, which occupies 
ir early hours, banishing every pain by the hope of sue- 
jns, which can allay the cares and smooth the pillow of 
kisfortune, is conquered by this enemy (o all repose and 
I pleasures hut its own, what chance has duty, which is 
le ofispring of fear, against so giowerful a foe i There is 
)t a mote dangerous character ou board a ship than a 
unhlor, and it behoves every man in the navy to pay a 
n to this subject than has latterly been ^ud> 
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The Salsette was ordered to Smyr 
oilr anival at that p]ace^ directions came that we shouul 
proceed to Coastantinople^ there to receive Mr. Adair^ our 
minister^ and convey him to Malta. Our stay was short 
at this miserable place, and would have been shorter^ had 
not one of our frigates, the St. Fiorenzo, contrived to run 
her bowsprit on to a high cliff, by which she sustained con- 
siderable damage. 

It was at Smyrna I first saw the activity of the Mame- 
lukes, in a sham fight against some Turks. Sunday was 
the day selected for this amusement ; and to a flat of grass 
to the left of the town (that is looking from the anchorage) 
the different parties repaired. Each man was armed with 
a certain number of d jherids, or blunted lances, about four 
or five feet in length, and carried also a small thick stick, 
by which he warded off the lance of his antagonist. Each 
party was drawn up — but not in regular line ; there was 
still regularity even in the irregularity of the forming ; an 
advance from either side was bv no means an advance of 
the whole body ; separate detachments would rush forward 
in different directions, and shower their lances on their 
opponents. The velocity with which these d'jherids were 
hurled was perfectly extraordinary; and the vigilance of 
the attacked party, and their activity in either warding off 
the blows, catching the flying spears, or throwing them- 
selves from their horses, equally surprising. Sometimes, 
to avoid the lance in a retreat, they would throw themselves 
upon the back of the horse, and frequently would dismount, 
recover a lance, and mount again, at full gallop. This ex- 
ercise quite convinced me that against a regular force they 
would be invariably unsuccessful ; but against undisci- 
plined troops, stragglers, or a dispersed army, they would 
be terrific enemies. 

These sham fights often end fatally. T saw one Turk 
killed on the spot ; the d jherid struck him on the forehead, 
and he fell lifeless from his horse. This by no means 
stopped the amusement, although it afforded a world of 
speculative opinion, and it remained in much doubt 
amongst the faithful, if the deceased would go to heaven or 
not; it being clearly understood amongst Mahometans, that 
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liouris only wear their green kerchiefs for those who die in 

oattle against an enemy. Now^ as the Mameluke was only 

a sham enemy^ the subject was one of intense interest to the 

faithful^ and should be clearly understood by all parties 

who^ on every Sunday^ run a considerable chance of not 

outliving the day. 

It is impossible to see horses better managed than at 
these fights. I have often seen two combatants keep their 
chaj^rs in such a position^ that neither horseman could 
throw his spear at his antagonist ; and when tired of this 
evolution^ one would gallop off, stretched upon the back of 
his steed, offering but a small surface for the aggressor to 
aim at. The training of the horses is attended by much 
enidty ; the poor devils have bits in their mouths^ severe 
enongfa to manage an alligator; on which animal Mr. 
Waterton exhibited^ to the great satisfaction of every person 
«^ saw him. From the gallop^ the horses — not the alli- 
gators — are accustomed to halt suddenly, throwing them- 
idves violently on their haunches. It will readily be 
admitted by every traveller that a Turk, or an Arab, sits 
upon a horse as if he were a Centaur, or a part of the 
tnimal ; and on the gallop, from their costume, their ac- 
coutrements^ and their el^ance, they outrival any long- 
skirted coat dandy that ever rode in the Park^ or curveted 
on a regimental charger. 



CHAPTER VI. 



It was at one of those sham but earnest fights, mentioned 
in the last chapter, that I first saw Lord Byron ; he was 
then on his travels, accompanied by the present Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse. His lordship solicited a passage in the 
Salsette to Constantinople, which, of course, was readily 
granted by Captain Bathurst, and a few days afterwards we 
were under weigh to our destination. We came to an 
anchor off the island of Tenedos, and in full view of the 
plains of Troy. An orange brought me into notice witk 
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his lordship : he had inquired of the captain's steward if 
such a luxury was to he procured on hoard : the steward 
answered that he had none. I was sitting in the fore* 
cahin, wishing Hamilton More, None, and all other com- 
pilers and inventors of logarithms and rules in the hottom* 
less pit; for I was puzzled, as usual, ahout a douhle 
altitude and the chronometer, when I heard the steward 
reply in the negative. I immediately ran helow, and from 
the till of my chest hrought forth two ripe Smyrna oranges.. 
Being well aware how the stall-women polish their fruit, 
hy means of their lips and a blacking- hrush, I concluded a 
damp towel would answer every purpose, and having duly 
brightened the yellow skin of my fruit, returned, and 
offered them to his lordship. " I never knew a man lost 
anything by civility," said Marshal Turenne, as he bobbed 
his head to the tune of a round-shot, which passing over 
him, took off the noddle of his erect and uncourteous aide^ 
de-camp. I always remember this story in action ; and it 
consoles me in my cowardice to know that I am acting like 
a gentleman, and bowing to my enemies. " Many thanks, 
youngster," said his lordship '' pray what are you so intent 
upon ? " 

" Endeavouring to find out the longitude," I replied. 

His lordship remarked, with a smile, " Ah, that, indeed ! 
why, it has puzzled older heads than yours before now." 

I intend, in a future chapter, to give my opinion upon 
education on board a ship. 1 flatter myself I shall furnish 
some good hints upon this subject, feeling, as I do, that 
many idle hours of my early days might have been more 
profitably employed than borrowing " a day's work " from 
other midshipmen, or looking out a logarithm while my 
comrade completed the calculation. The next day I was 
nominally at work again in the cabin, when Lord Byron 
requested he might be landed on the plains of Troy : in 
point of fact, he had been gazing through a telescope on 
the scene of the brilliant actions of antiquity for hours 
before. " I will take this young acquaintance of mine 
with me, with your permission. Captain Bathurst."— • 
'^ Certainly," replied that excellent man ; and in one mi- 
nute my books were closed, the chronometer sights handed 



I «vei for ihe benefit of others, anil I down below, " cleaning 
myielf," u the term is on board a lihip, to go on shore. 

His loriiship had his fowling-piece handed into the bust, 
and ire ahoved oif, all in high spirits. It blew a BlifT 
breeze, and the boat surged her gunwale in the water, as 
she lifted over tlie wate. 1 more than once thoughi we 
carried too much sail, sod edged as much to windward as 
possible, grinning and twisting my face about like a cat in 
the rain. The eockswain ventured to hint thai ehe would 
go tile faster for having a reef in. This was strenuously 
eppoKd by Lord Byron, who was a capital sailor, and we 
iVrived, cafe and sound, though l>y no means dry, in the 
Lbij, where it is supjioaed the Grecinn fleet was formerly 
I'liuiUd on sliore. 

I did not care much about Homer, or the Greeks or 
'ojans either; my knowledge then was about as much 
rcymECribed as an Eton boy's. A midshipman's educa- 
about on a par with some of these stufied, crammed, 
gentlemen of public schools. I remember being 
by a fond parent to ask his son some question, 
viDg previously heard that he was a prodigy. As Na- 
I was then the general theme of conversation, I axked 
great man was bom ? '■' I don't know lllat," 
WM the reply ; " but this 1 know, that the eleven of Eton 
would beat any eleven boys in France ;" and we must 
admit this is something, considering the trilling yearly 
apmse at that seminary of useful knowledge. 

The gig was sent on board, and we proceeded to the 
mins of Troy : hia lordship being accompanied by two 
Krvants — presents from that furious monster, Ali I'acha ; 
u Lord Syron called him, " the mildest- looking gentle- 
Hmq he ever saw." These two were his constant body- 
gaard ; and tlie attachment between master and men was 
ndprocal. Troy and its plains were hallowed ground to 
hi lordship, which I ventured to profane, by blazing 
iway at every bird I saw ; and while the poet waa ima- 
Uining the great events of former days, I was lost in sweet 
linpe of tlie next day's dinner, to which I largely contri- 
Imlcd every time the birds sat still to be shot aL We had 
I long walk iMiud old walls, over which the s^dy Uwid 
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kept running, as if lie were the sovereign ruler of the 
ruin ; and I was tired enough when his lordship hrought 
himself to an anchor upon the tomb of Patroclus^ produc- 
ing a book, which he read with the utmost attention^ oo> 
casionally glancing his quick eye over the plains. It was a 
Homer : in one of his notes on Childe Harold^ the noble poet 
mentions the difference of feelings excited by reading 
Homer on the spot, and in the school-room. I remember 
his being highly amused at my leaping across the Sca- 
mander. It is now a mere rivulet, although in many 
parts the ground is distinctly marked which formed its 
former bed, and satisfies the traveller that it must have 
been a broad and a rapid river. In the evening we re- 
turned on board, having previously crossed to Tenedos, 
tasted sherbet, and smoked a pipe with the governor of 
that miserable fortress. On the plains of Troy I pur- 
chased a small white goat, which I shall presently intro* 
duce to th& reader. 

No armed ship is allowed to approach the sublime city 
without a firman, or order, giving permission to pass the 
forts in the Dardanelles ; and I can aver that the divan 
are not the most expeditious granters of common requests, 
for they kept us exactly one month before they allowed us 
to proceed. We found plenty of recreation on shore and 
on board ; but " hope deferred maketh the heart sick :" 
it was therefore necessary to keep our bodies in health, and 
an inland excursion was proposed. This was afterwards 
altered, and it was settled that we should ride to Abydos. 
His lordship's servants were sent on shore to provide 
horses, and the next day we repaired early in the morning 
to the appointed spot; not, however, quite so well pre- 
pared as the bowmen in Chevy Chase. We were a motley 
group to be sure; some in uniform, some in travellers* 
garb, Turkish and Greek servants, with a lot of running 
footmen, with their roomy inexpressibles, which stuck out 
like balloons as they advanced against the wind. We 
made a good and fair start ; that is to say, we got athwart 
our horses without any particular difficulty, and no ac- 
cident. Our line advanced, because naval etiquette does 
not allow of midshipmen riding alongside of the captain^ 
juid consequently we formed a line. 
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Everytbing looked prosperous, and we were all in high 
spirits, shaking off official restraint as we left the boats in 
the distance. Captain Bathurst, who imagined he could 
govern his horse as he could his ship, by means of disci- 
pline^ was applying the whip^ much to the annoyance of 
the animal^ for the captain very properly wished to keep 
company with his friends, while the horse was a stalking 
proof that, although he might be gregarious, he was by no 
means sociable, and therefore was determined to return to 
the village whence he came. It soon came to a decided 
qoairel between man and beast : the whip was freely ad- 
ministered, but the horse was the dull ass that would not 
mend his pace for beating, at least in the right direction, 
for he began to yaw about like a hog in a high wind. 
We therefore took the captain's part, and endeavoured, by 
probing, beating, and kicking his refractory animal, to keep 
him on the proper course. This was resented on his part 
by sundry kicks and sudden turns : the captain lost his 
stirmps, which are in fact the shrouds of a horseman, to 
keep him (the mast) upright and secure. The animal felt 
bis advantage, and began forthwith to pitch about like a 
ship in a head sea; and the captain was thrown first 
against the pummel of the saddle, and afterwards over the 
bows of the horse. There he lay, cocked-hat, sword and 
all; whilst the liberated animal fired a parting salute, 
kicked up its wanton heels, and scampered back like the 
gallant grey at Malta. The captain being severely hurt, 
was conveyed back to the frigate, under the charge of 
Lord Byron's servants, and we directed our course along 
shore to our destination. 

It was a sultry, close, hot, disagreeable day ; and neither 
the ride nor the saddles were much to my fancy or com- 
fort. I was left under the special protection of Lord 
Byron, and consequently, kept close by his side. We had 
made good about four miles, when in a wood, through 
which the road turns, according to the line of beauty, in 
continual curves, we came suddenly upon a squadron of 
Turks, all mounted upon spirited animals, and all as sur- 
prised at meeting the Giaours, as we were at finding our- 
adves so near the true believers. However, in this instance^ 
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ihey were false believers, for the^ im^ned 
siana ; and not thinking (a Turk never thinks — that would 
be a apecieB of work) of the impossibilily of Russian gen- 
tlemen from Moscow taking a forenoon's ride along the 
shores of the Dardanelles, more especially the Asiatic side, 
drew their sabres, and showed other very intelligible signs 
of having cleared for action, and ilcclared war against our 
party. They had the courtesy to hall us before they com- 
menced operations : it wita to iny ears a strange jumble of 
■very unwelcome sounds, bellowed out with deep intona- 
tion, all speaking at once, and something like a Dutch 
concert, — all singing different tunes. Their mustachios 
stood out, resembling an enraged cat's whiskers ; theii 
eyes flashed like lightning, and their countenances be- 
trayed their eager desire for (he encounter. In the mean 
time, our party began to make all preparations for fight ; 
and had it not been for Lord Byron's coolness we ahotilil 
have been minus a head or two before long; for the fore- 
most of the Itot-beadcd Tutka waved their sparkling cime- 
ters over their turhaned skulls, whilst those in the rear 
drew forth their spleniliil pistols, and cockeil thcni. No 
sooner, however, did they learn thai we were friends, aa 
true as religious enemies could be, than they expressed 
their satisfaction in suitable terms, returned their sabres 
to the scabbards, gave a very oriental and elegant bend, 
and, much to my satisfaction, trotted past us at a quick 
pace. I never read those lines of Lord Byron's, beginning 



without thinking of the above scene, which I am confident 
he bore in remembrance when that part of the Giaonr was 
written, for it Is exact to the life. 

It was about two in the afternoon when we arrived at 
the place (Abydos), famous in poetry for Leander's love 
and folly. The English consul, at whose house we 
stopped to refresh man and horse, was an Italian Jew, 
married to a Greek woman, the progeny being about as 
milted a breed as a turnspit dog. He was Ihe dirtiest 
consul I ever knew, and might have done excellently for 
cmiaul-general in Hayti ; the vermin, which e " ' 
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tese woman dislodges from her cbild^ crawled in careless 
security over his collar: we were glad enongh to escape 
their contact ; and although it is due to this dirty fellow 
to mention his hospitality^ yet I should he sorry enough to 
be condemned to accept of either his arm or his house. 
We took boat and repaired to Sestos^ the strong fortifica- 
tion on the European side. It blew fresh, and the con- 
stant rains and easterly wind rendered the current stronger 
and the water colder ihan usuaL I could not comprehend 
for what possible amusement we had crossed the Darda- 
nelles^ excepting it might have been to visit a part of 
Europe and Asia in a quarter of an hour. The sea view 
of Abydos was not a likely reason, and we knew well 
enough that the jealous Turks who had refused us admis- 
sion into the fortress on the Asiatic side, would be just 
about as uncivil on the European shore. 

Whilst I was ruminating on the useless excursion^ I saw 
Lord Byron in a state of nudity, rubbing himself over with 
oil, and taking to the water like a duck : his clothes were 
brought into the boat, and we were desired to keep near 
him; but not so near as to molest him. This was his 
first attempt at imitating Leander, of which he has made 
some remarks in the note to the lines written on crossing 
the Hellespont. He complained instantly on plunging in 
of the coldness of the water ; and he by no means relished 
the rippling which was caused by an eddy not far from 
where he started. He swam well — decidedly well. The 
current was strong, the water cold, the wind high, and the 
waves unpleasant. These were fearful odds to contend 
i^nst, and when he arrived about half way across, he 
gave up the attempt, and was handed into the boat, and 
dressed. He did not appear the least fatigued, but looked 
as cold as charity, and as white as snow. He was cruelly 
mortified at the failure^ and did not speak one word until 
he arrived on shore. His look was that of an angry dis- 
appointed girl, and his upper lip curled, like that of a pas- 
sionate woman, — I see it now, as if it were but yesterday. 
We had some coffee and pipes, the common offerings in 
these parts, at our consul's ; reserving the sight of the fort 
and the town (such a place to call a town!) until we 
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should arrive in the frigate. The horses were discharged^ 
and we hired a hoat. When the evening advanced, we 
embarked and sailed down the Dardanelles to the frigate. 
On passing Fort Asia, so called from its situation on the 
Asiatic shore, the sentinel hailed us, and desired us to 
land. Lord Byron, who had recovered his gaiety with the 
rising of the moon, swore, in good modem Greek, that he 
would not land to please any Turk in Asia ; whereupon 
the sentinel thought proper to practise firing at a mark, 
and began at the boat : he did not hit us, and we were 
soon out of his reach, for the current swept us at about 
the rate of six knots an hour, and we had a sail in the 
bargain. We arrived safe, although the crew nearly mu- 
tinied when the first shot was fired. They might as well 
have attempted to move the mosque of St. Sophia, as turn 
Byron from his determination, which none but a woman 
could effect. It was a saying in after-life of Lord Byron's 
servant, "Every woman can govern my lord — but my 
lady." It appears by all accounts, that men could neither 
intimidate nor manage the poet : he certainly was not 
easily led by our sex. 

At last the firman did make its appearance, and the 
wind being fair, we made sail ; not, however, before we 
had a difference of opinion relative to the necessity of 
leaving our powder behind ; but, as it so happened that 
we had a very large quantity on board as a present to the 
Sultan, it was voted quite useless, and certainly derogatory 
to the British nation, to leave our own, and we succeeded 
in going onwards, in no way curtailed of our fair propor- 
tions. As the wind gradually died away, and left us 
unable to stem the current, we came to an anchor close 
under the fort of Abydos. In the course of the night we 
were twice roused to quarters, owing to the noise and con- 
fusion in the fort, within pistol-shot of which we were 
anchored. It was merely their unchristian-like way of 
relieving the guard ; at which ceremony they made more 
noise than a whole school of boys round a bonfire. It was 
beneficial in one respect to the inhabitants of the town, as 
they were thus apprised that their guardians were on the 
alert, for the Turks entertained the preposterous idea that 
we were there for. some sinister purpose. 
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The next day was calm and warm. We bad not a 
breath of wind^ *' and ocean slumbered like an unweaned 
child." Lord Byron was up early^ and made arrangements 
for his second and more successful attempt at swimming 
the Hellespont. Mr. £kenhead proposed to dispute the 
boDoar, and both gentlemen left the ship about nine 
o'clock, and landed on the European side. Above Sestos 
there is a narrow point of land which juts into the Darda- 
Bdles, and below Abydos there is a similar formation of 
coisty the point of the sandy bay on the Asiatic side pro* 
jecdng some distance. From point to point, that is, if 
thej were opposite to each other, the distance would be 
tboat a mile — certainly not more ; but as the current is 
rapid, and as it is impossible to swim directly across, the 
diatsDoe actually passed over would be between four or five 
miles. Mr. £kenhead took the lead, and kept it the 
whole way. He was much the better swimmer of the two^ 
tod by far the more powerful man. He accomplished his 
tisk, according to Lord Byron's account, in an hour and 
five minutes. I timed him at one hour and ten minutes, 
and bis lordship at one hour and a quarter. Botli were 
fiesh and free from fatigue, especially Ekenhead^ who did 
^ not leave the water until Lord Byron arrived. As the dis-* 
tanee has been much exaggerated, our great enemy. Time, 
may be the best way of computing it. It is a well-known 
het that it must be a strong swimmer to accomplish a 
mile an hour. I have often seen it tried, and tried it my- 
self. A mile an hour is a very fair estimation ; and there- 
fore, making allowance for die time lost in floating, of 
which resource both availed themselves, the distance 
actually swum may be safely called a mile» and not more, 
eertainly. This is no very Herculean task. The particu- 
lar circumstance under which Leander undertook his 
nightly labour, if ever he did undertake it continually, 
which I am sceptical enough to doubt, makes the story 
palatable. 

Poor Ekenhead did not live long to enjoy his triumph, 
or the pleasure of hearing his feats immortalised by the 
poi of Byron. On our return to Malta, he heard of his 
promotion to the rank of captain of marines ; a rank not 
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attained without many a dreary year's hard seryice ; and 
having offered^ it is supposed^ an unusual libation to 
Bacchus on his good fortune^ owing to his comrade's 
death, he somehow or other managed to tumble over the 
bridge which separates Nix Mangiare Stairs from Valetta, 
and was killed on the spot. The verses which celebrate 
the great undertaking, written in May, on board the Sal* 
sette, have no reference (except in die note appended to 
them) to poor old Ekenhead ; but in Don Juan the omis- 
sion has been filled up, and we find mention of it in the line, 

*' Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did." 

This feat accomplished, and 1 having been put in half- 
a-dozen of the great guns in the fort of Abydos^ merely to 
say that I had been in a gun, the breeze becoming strong 
and favourable, we weighed anchor, in two days rounded 
the Seraglio Point, and anchored off the town of Pera, in 
the harbour of Constantinople. 

It is said females have more curiosity than men. I 
doubt it ; because it is affirmed that *^ curiosity is a strong 
sign of a vigorous intellect ; " and in men the vigour of 
intellect is generally greater than in women. When we 
passed the Seraglio we manifested as much curiosity to 
see the inmates as they did to see us ; our telescopes were 
unceasingly directed to the small peep-holes, misnamed 
windows; and little did two of the young imprisoned 
beauties dream that we were criticising their features, or 
they would have veiled their faces. I know not if the 
Turkish women have the same belief in the powers of a 
telescope that the lower class of the people have in South 
America: the latter believe that the telescope reverses 
every object, and that consequently they are seen standing 
on their heads, and making any thing else but a proper 
appearance. I never directed the glass towards a female 
at Maracaibo but she fell on the ground, and doubled 
herself up like a hedge -hog; neither would she unroll 
herself until she was quite satisfied that the danger of ex- 
posing her person in so ludicrous a position was passed. 

The first gun of our salute was the signal for the ladies 
to retire from the windows ; and it then became all smok^ 
snd noise until we anchored. The novelty of the sights 
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the beauty of the ficenery^ the magnifioence of the mosques, 
with the tall Min^h^ occupied our attention until sunset ; 
then the busy hum of men gradually decreased, and 
when the night advanced, Constantinople looked one dark 
and sombre mass, hilled into perfect silence. The boat- 
man in his caique, as he glided like a spectre through 
the water, was unheard, and scarcely seen ; and little 
wonld the unaccustomed stranger credit his vicinity to a 
hffge and populous capital from the undisturbed tranquillity 
which reigned around him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It is not every man in the navy who has the good fortune 
to visit the Sublime Porte ; so difficult is it of access, 
tnd 80 tenacious are the Turks of the violation of their 
''Black Sea," by the keels of English men-of-war, that we 
have seldom had the slightest intelligence or information 
concerning the navigation of this part of the globe, until 
Ae " Memoir of the Voyage of his Majesty's ship Blonde 
ID the Black Sea," by the Rev. Edmund Goodenough, 
Dean of Wells, 1829. 

The captain of the Blonde was peculiarly successful in all 

Ms undertakings : he made Turks waltz and Mahometans 

in turbans flourish in a quadrille. In my time, they would 

as soon have danced on their heads as on their heels, and 

done the one as well as the other ; then the Turks were 

a quiet people, to be seen sitting in verandahs, sipping 

eoffee and smoking long pipes, without attempting to 

disturb each other by conversation, deeming it childish 

to laugh and unmanly to weep, — a nation proud of them- 

sdves, their city, and their prophet; honest in their 

dealings, and hospitable in their abodes. But if a Turk 

begins to double, shuffle, and cut, my account may be read 

as a memorial of past ages and manners. 

We had landed our powder and our passengers ; the 
first for the sultan, and the last for the good of the nation, 

B 
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and put the ship in harhour fashion^ when we were visited 
by several Turks, some of rank, but mostly idlers, whose 
curiosity was feebly excited, and who^ in all probability, 
came to us to get rid of themselves. 

Smoking is a very genteel accomplishment on shore, 
but formerly just the reverse on board a ship. Jack, with 
his long tail and loose trowsers, frequented the galley, and 
smoked away unmolested, until the master-at-arms warned 
him off. Cigars were not then to be seen sticking out of 
a midshipman's mouth, like a pencil in a twopenny-post- 
man's jowl, and we were consequently cleaner in our 
manners, and sweeter in our persons. The Turks started 
with amazement when they were informed '^ that smoking 
was not allowed on the quarter-deck : " and, consequently, 
as fast as a Turk seated, or rather squatted himself, on a 
carronade slide, so soon did I desire a quarter-master to 
warn him off the premises. As this was amusement to 
me, though the reverse to the Turks, they became infu- 
riated at being badgered by a boy, and, by way of getting 
rid of all importunities, one grave-looking Mussulman pro- 
posed to buy me, and asked one of the older midshipmen 
if I was for sale. 

'' By all manner of means," replied my vender (we 
nominally suppress slavery, but, in truth, encourage it, 
without we make some prize-money) ; " but how much 
will you give for him, for he is a good-looking youngster? " 

*' Thirty sequins/* said the Turk. 

" Thirty devils ! ** replied my master ; '* sell a Christian 
for thirty sequins ! " 

"And quite enough too for any heretic," resumed the Turk. 

'^ Not exactly," said the midshipman ; ** for you will 
not get hira under forty." 

As ten sequins was a mere trifle, the Turk agreed to 
the purchase, produced his money, and proceeded to count 
it out on the capstan ; at the same time calling upon his 
turbaned tribe to secure me, I being his good and lawful 
property. I began to fancy this no joke, or rather that 
we had carried the joke too far; so making a dart at 
the main rigging, I began to scud up like a monkey. 
My purchaser at first began to handle his pistols, but my 
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Tender soon stopped that proceeding; — shooting is not 
allowed on the quarter-deck. The companion of the 
Turk hegan to ascend the rigging in pursuit of me, to the 
infinite merriment of the crew, who were bursting with 
laughter at my fright, and the Turk's eagerness and 
clumsiness. 

The officers were at dinner, and we had the ship to 
ourselyes. I had heard strange stories of these Turks^ 
and felt by no means inclined to venture myself in their 
dutches ; the consequence was, that my fears rather pre- 
dominated over my hopes. I became nervous and irreso- 
lute, and far from mounting the rigging with my usual 
agility^ I bungled at every ratline^ and made as many 
h]ae steps as a drunken man on an inclined plane. Still, 
however, I kept a long way a-head of my pursuer, and 
when he arrived at the main-top, I was snug enough on 
the cross-trees. Like a great fool as I was, I began to 
mount higher, thinking the Turk would be afraid to fol- 
low me, instead of descending by one side as he mounted 
<m the other — a kind of up-and-down system — like 
buckets in a well. He saw his advantage and my error, 
and hastened to avail himself of the opportunity, ascend- 
ing the top-mast cross-trees. My situation became less 
and less pleasant every moment, and the captain of the 
nain-top, thinking the Turk was quite high enough, 
jumped aloft with one or two of his men, and catching 
my friend on the top- mast cross-trees, fastened him hands 
and feet to the top-gallant rigging ; during which opera- 
tion I took the liberty of descending. The profanation of 
person was violently resisted by the Turk, who kicked, 
and spluttered, and frowned, and struggled, all to no 
purpose; he was in the hands of sailors, and they left 
him to his meditations and his prayers, seized up, accord- 
ing to the rules of seamanship. 

As his companion on deck began to be clamorous about 
his property and his friend, he and his sequins were 
popped into a boat and sent on shore, our prisoner being 
the only Turk left on board. He saw his countrymen 
handled out of the ship, and himself in the hands of 
heretici^ without betraying any alarm. He behaved him«- 
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gelf with all the sullen gravity of his sect, until the sun 
began to near the horizon; and then he lifted up his 
voice to Allah in the roost orthodox and stentorian style. 
It had a great deal more efiect upon the first-lieutenant 
than on Allah, for the Turks in the boats near the ship 
took their countryman*s part, and produced a regular 
uproar in the harbour. An order was instantly given to 
liberate the prisoner^ and down he came, foaming with 
rage, and brawling, his mustachios bristling like a tiger's 
whiskers. 

On arriving on deck, he looked round with most pro- 
found contempt, and, making a cross with his fingers^ he 
first spit on that, and then on the deck (which last afildr 
was quite against all orders, for spitting is not allowed on 
the quarter-deck). Finally, muttering either a blessing 
or a curse, quite immaterial to us which^ he jumped over- 
board and swam to shore. I prayed that he might be 
swept by the current into the Sea of Marmora, and th»e 
become the companion of some of the thousand Turkish 
women who have visited that bath in sacks. He landed 
safe enough, instantly stripped and washed his garments 
of all pollutions, sat down with his companions, and chat- 
tered away like a magpie. This was rather a bad begin- 
ning ; Turks do not forget injuries. 

We should have been without further amusement that 
week, had we not detected an Armenian Jew in selling us 
most villanous trash for attah of roses, and some coarse 
article for camel-hair shawls. The first of these commo- 
dities is difficult to be disguised, for the real attah never 
leaves a mark on paper. If it is diluted, a highly concen- 
trated oil must be used, and then detection is sure. The 
Astra can goats had been robbed to make our camel-haii 
shawls, for which this true and consistent foUower of Moses^ 
or Mahomet, as circumstances required, charged us a most 
exorbitant price. We inveigled the cheat forward on the 
starboard side of the main-deck, and shaved his beard — 
a most signal disgrace ; then putting his head in a bag to 
keep his chin warm, we seized him up to a gun^ and 
touched him up with a cat-o'-nine-tails. By way of re- 
Conciliation, for sailors '' never let the sun go down upon 
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their anger^" we made him drunk^ tarred his face^ and sent 
him on shore. 

1 hegga soon to repent of these doings. The following 
circumstance sickened me from heing concerned in seizing 
Turks aloft. It was the constant practice of the midship- 
men to form parties on horsehack, and imitate our Smyrna 
friends^ hy a sham fight with d'jherids. If a dog crossed 
the battle-field^ of course it afforded us additional pastime, 
as we all left our ranks to hunt or to spear it. It was at one 
of these exhibitions of nautical horsemanship thatad'jherid 
strack my horse on the head : the animal instantly turned 
short round, and, as I attempted to regain my position, 
which had been altered from the perpendicular by the 
sudden twurl, I, having nautical knowledge, dropped the 
bridle and had recourse to the mane. The horse, finding 
itself free from all restraint, got its head up in the air, set 
off at full gallop, and proceeded homewards down a narrow 
street; the cheers of my companions, and the parting 
ToUey of sticks, by no means contributed to arrest the pro- 
gress of my liberated animaL I tugged, and pulled, and 
hauled, all to no purpose : my horse seemed to know he 
was steering a right course, and the more I pulled, the 
Aster he went. 

At last the eternal bumping jolted one of the pistols 
from my pocket, for in those days we all went armed like 
Turks. I then made an extra exertion, and stopped the 
borse. I was surrounded instantly by a host of Turks, one 
of whom picked up the pistol, and seemed very little in- 
dined to part with it. To my horror and dismay, the very 
Turk we had so signally disgraced by lashing aloft, came 
oat of the house opposite which I had stopped, and recog- 
nised me at a glance. One Turk already held the bridle, 
merely, of course, to arrest the animal if he should again 
attempt to start off: in fact I was a prisoner. The maUg- 
nant vengeance of the insulted Mahometan sparkled in his 
foriouB eyes; he whispered hastily to one of his companions, 
who led the horse nearer to the door, whilst he himself de« 
sired me to give up the other pistol. This I affected not 
to understand: he then pointed to my dirk, and desired 
me to dismount. With what an anxious eye did I look 
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around me for some assistance ! I knew the perilous situ, 
ation in which my own imprudence had placed me^ and I 
knew that nothing hut exertion and courage could liherate 
me. I therefore drew the other pistol from my pockety as 
if to deliver it to my enemy. This was cocked in an 
instant^ and pointed at the head of the man who held the 
bridle. He retreated at the menace, and I began to kick 
and halloo to start the horse into a gallop, which having 
effected, I encourajpct^ by every means in my power ; and 
thus, pursued by A 6ost of Turks, I made the best of my 
way to the market, which is the landing-place at Pera. In 
vain I looked for a boat, there was none on shore ; I there- 
fore jumped from the horse, and left him to find his own 
way home, ran up the hill to the right, and got into the 
Greek inn, making all convenient speed to the billiard- 
room, where I was sure of finding some one, and sat down 
in sullen silence in a corner. 1 was not a little pleased to 
see one of our midshipmen enter, and restore me my pistoL 
He had been obliged to show fight for its restoration. He 
cautioned me, and 1 most religiously observed the caution^ 
never to ride down that street again. 

M^Farlane's Constantinople may be more profitably con- 
sulted for descriptive scenery than my memorandum book. 
I should give but a very faint idea of the dancing dervishes 
and their maniac proceedings ; but I had two opportunities 
which few travellers have had ; the one of seeing the in- 
terior of the mosques, and the second of dining with the 
grand vizier. But before I begin to introduce my reader 
to these novelties, 1 shall conduct him round the Turkish 
fleet, and give him some insight into the internal regulations 
of their ships, and their disregard of all precautions and all 
dangers. 

It was shortly after the leave of audience between Mr. 
Adair and the capitan bashaw, at which extraordinary 
ceremony I was present, that we visited in a kind of official 
manner the fleet of the Sultan. We had received the in- 
vitation from the capitan bashaw, which in some measure 
made amends for his haughty, insulting reception of our 
minister and ourselves: for at that leave of audience he 
never condescended to rise from his musnud as we entered 
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the room ; and even the general business of coffee^ sherbet, 
and pipes^ was not offered with the usual warm welcome of 
the Turks. 

We were recelTed on board the admiral's ship without 
any particular mark of respect, excepting indeed the pro« 
bability of losing our lives ; for the captain of the ship and 
some of his officers were seated on the quarter-deck, smok- 
ing away in ail the security of predestination, although the 
crew were employed in hoisting in the powder, and rolling 
die barrels close to the pipe- bo wis. We, who are accus- 
tomed during this ceremony to put out every light in the 
ship, with the exception of one properly protected in the 
powder-room, and who are so guarded against accidents 
which might arise, that the men in the magazine are oh- 
liged to wear slippers, to prevent the possibility of creating 
a spark by striking their shoes, which might have a nail 
tbeifein, against the nails in the deck, were naturally not 
very easy during the operation ; but the Turks cared no 
more about danger than bull-dogs. They received us cor- 
dially ; but I fear we did not duly appreciate their civility, 
for we hurried from that ship, and betook ourselves to 
another at a convenient distance. 

In the Turkish navy they have no hammocks or mess- 
tables. They roll their mess traps up in a carpet, which 
is stowed in the nettings ; the consequence is, that a Turk- 
ish ship looks unusually clear to an English or French 
officer. When they go to dinner these carpets are un- 
itowed, and the mess form themselves round their eternal 
doth, and feed with their fingers; as knives and forks 
have yet to penetrate through the folly of national custom. 
They have not studied " The Results of Machinery;" and 
are by no means convinced that tables, chairs, glasses, &c. 
contribute to the comforts of life. As to beds on board, 
they are unknown ; the Turkish sailor lies down upon the 
softest plank he can find, and is always ready at a moment's 
eall, as he never unrigs himself. Aloft they are a mass of 
blocks and a crowd of ropes. It would require some nice 
discrimination in declaring the superiority between them and 
their enemies the Russians. The latter have wonderfully 
improTed within these last four years, and have now some 
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pretensions to good discipline and proper appearance. But 
the Turks, if they are commonly deficient in seaman-like 
appearance^ are uncommonly deficient in the science of 
navigation. The master of one of their ships asked for the 
sun's declination for the present and ensuing year ; men- 
tioning^ with a look of consummate satisfaction^ that he was 
the only man in the ship who understood either compass or 
quadrant. He was quite astonished at being told diat all 
our youngsters understood the mystery; and remarked, 
when he saw one of us take an altitude^ '^ that the beard- 
less boy had much wisdom." Mr. Morier mentions a simiUr 
occurrence in Hajji Baba ; the Persians were confounded at 
the science of the boys: but we might return them the 
compliment, for they can teU when a man ought to take 
physic from an altitude of the sun or a star. The Turk's 
astonishment was increased when he was given to under- 
stand that almost every man in the ship could manage the 
helm, and that many could work the reckoning. The 
Turkish navy was, of course, voted gloriously out of order. 
To the last day of our remaining we had thousands of 
Turkish seamen to witness our sending down the top-gallant 
and royal yards without a man aloft. They had no more 
idea of tripping-lines than they had of a pianoforte. 

The Turks, unlike the South Americans^ rise with the 
lark. On the morning of the day fixed for the leave of 
audience with the sultan, we fired a salute at four o'clock 
A. M. as his sublime maje^v passed the ship. By five 
o'clock the ambassador witMiis numerous suite, in whidi 
was included Lord Byron, Mr. Hobhouse, and all the dis- 
posable officers of the Ssdsette, had landed at Constanti- 
,nople. Horses, richly caparisoned, were in attendance. 
The animal destined to bear the envied load of diplomacy 
was covered with gold^ the whole accoutrements being 
magnificent ; the other superiors of our cortege had horses 
arranged for them^ but amongst the minor stars we scram- 
bled for ours. I selected a fine gallant grey with a rich 
embroidered saddle-cloth, which began to caper and prance, 
much to my annoyance, when it felt my light weight. The 
^"oad, or rather streets^ were lined with janissaries, through 
two £le8 of inhom we had to pasa ; axid. \!i[>e^ %^^\^t% Xncik 
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care we kept our places^ for if we attempted to ride out 
of our rank, they seized the bridle and reinstated us. In 
this manner, and without any accident^ we arrived at the 
Seraglio-gate^ making, for Christians, a very creditable 
show, and assuming as much gravity as we could command 
on the occasiou ; but midshipmen are always boys even if 
tbey are fifty years of age, and as we found ourselves out 
of sight of the captain, we laughed most un -orientally, and 
amused ourselves by endeavouring to unship one another 
upon every possible occasion. Mustapha, who had resided 
in England, and who was specially intrusted with the care 
of us, often rebuked us for the want of proper respect for 
the sultan's officers, who severally were quizzed, as we 
passed them. Indeed, Mustapha himself stood a good 
chance of being accommodated with a fowl's feather in his 
torban ; but we relinquished the idea, when we considered 
the care and attention we always had received from this 
excellent janissary and dragoman. 

We alighted at the outer gate of the Seraglio, and re- 
paired to the inner square. Here we were to be amused by 
Keing the troops paid : I fancy, a sight the soldiers would 
like to see a litde more frequently and regularly at present. 
The money for the different companies was put in various 
bags, and placed at a certain distance from the soldiers; at 
the word of command, they all started for the prize, the 
quickest runner getting possession. He received some 
extra paras (a small coin, thre^ pf which make a penny,) for 
ooDveying the bag to Use barracks. This was amusing 
enongh for a short time, but we soon tired of this ungrace- 
ftd clumsiness, and of seeing a heap of Turks sprawling on 
die ground. We were ushered into the hall, in which was 
the grand vizier. On a previous day we had taken leave of 
him, but I have omitted any description of that ceremony, 
as the present scene with the sultan was the more magni- 
ficent. Blackberries and pomegranates are never dished up 
at the same table. 

The grand vizier was seated under a kind of canopy, on 
a raised musnud ; before him was a table, about two feet 
from the floor ; and in different parts of the room round 
tables were pkoed, or sprinkled about, like those in a club^ 
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room. The ambassador sat at the table of the grand vizier, 
— whether he was allowed to place his knee on the musnud 
or not^ I could not see, and certainly should not have re* 
marked. The rest were distributed at the different tablesi 
according to their respective ranks^ with the exception of 
myself. Captain Bathurst never allowed me to go out of his 
sights without Mustapha had hold of me ; so that I now 
had the honour of being near the great capitan bashaw^ the 
Turkish admiral^ who never had been to sea since the day 
he was bom ! We squatted like tailors — a position easy 
enough for a boy^ but irksome in the extreme to a grown 
person^ unaccustomed to make coats^ or to keep his legs in 
one position like a fakir. Table-cloths we had ; but the 
substitutes for fingers, knives and forks, were dispensed 
with. When we had taken our seats, an order came from 
the sultan, ^^ that the infidels might be clothed and fed and 
brought before him." We were to be fed first, and com* 
menced operations after the following singular manner: 
bear well in mind, it is not every man who has been robed 
by the sultan of the East, and crammed in company with 
his grand vizier. Inshallah ! Praise God ! I am somebody. 
One dish was brought at a time, and placed in the 
centre of the table. We had no soup ; and if fish was 
offered, it was in such an oriental garb, that I never found 
my friend out. As may be supposed, no Christian was in 
a hurry to begin the repast. A mass of jammed meat was 
placed before us, swimming in gravy, greasy enough ; and 
we had neither knife, fork, nor spoon. The capitan ba- 
shaw, with proper becoming Turkish gravity and politeness, 
aware of our awkwardness, kindly became our master, and 
set a laudable example, by plunging his fingers into the 
dish of mashed meat, and throwing his head back with moat 
oriental elegance (for Turks are elegant and polished in 
their manners), deposited the savory morsel into as wide a 
mouth as Grimaldi's. It was beautifully executed ; not a 
drop of gravy fell upon his dress, and he followed up tht 
first attack with a rapid seizure of another pinch. My 
eyes were fixed upon the great admiraL I opened my 
mouth instinctively, in imitation of my superior officer. 
Gar party looked at each other in silent astonishment : the 
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example fairly set ive were not hasty to follow ; for it was 
wisely remarked that the fingers of the heretic ought not to 
dip in the same dish with those of the faithful ; hut as 
the sultan had desired that the infidels should he fed^ we 
considered it nothing more than common civility to ohey so 
snUime a mandate ; and as we protested in former days 
against a priest receiving the sacrament for the whole hody 
of communicants^ so we respectfully protested against the 
eapitan bashaw eating for all of us. I took an encouraging 
wink from his lordship, and stretched my eager hand^ which 
Captain Bathurst very properly put aside, saying, ** S — s — 
stop, youngster, I fancy you have had a scarcity of w — w 
— w — ^water ; let me tr — tr — tr — try first : why, you have 
forgotten to w — w — wash your hands this rooming." I 
betieve there was some truth in the accusation ; a toilet at 
four o'clock is never very carefully performed : we always 
called the Turks dirty fellows, and I concluded that I 
durald not be worse than my neighbours. 

We all got on well enough, and pecked away at discre- 
tion ; dish lifter dish was brought in rapid succession, and 
into every one I dipped my paw. We eat in silence, more 
Hke baboons than human creatures. Turks seldom con- 
vene with much animation at any time, and often have I 
leen them swallow smoke and coffee for hours together 
without uttering a syllable. Of all the eatables offered, we 
managed the kabobs the best; these are small pieces of 
grilled meat placed upon a wooden skewer, about a respect- 
able mouthful in size, and easily handled ; but of these, 
for it is a common dish, and by no means admissible into a 
Turk's cookery-book as a fashionable edible, there were but 
few, and they were shortly demolished. Towards the con- 
cfauion of the feast came a boiled turkey. We looked at 
each other, then at the bird. I laughed outright at the 
sudden dilemma, and silence was broken by Captain Ba- 
tfauTst, who voted us " p — ^p— properly puzzled at last ; " 
bat no ! the eapitan bashaw seized the bird by the breast, 
and twisting his hand, tore off a large portion of the meat ; 
another of our party^ the present Sir Stratford Canning, I 
briiere^ attempted to follow the example, but he was un- 
MKoesifnl as to quantity, and we hesitated to make another 
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trial. I ventured to hint^ for I like turkeys^ that the legs 
could be easily managed^ and that a certain good allowance 
would be the result of success. " Well, then," said the 
captain, *' do you seize one, and I'll try the other." I did 
as I was ordered (good boy!), and in a second we left only 
the body for the rest of the company. It was boiled to 
rags, and hardly repaid us for the laugh we occasioned. 

The bashaw did not laugh, he never relaxed a muscle of 
his face, and seemed to think himself by no means nearer 
heaven for being placed in such excommunicated society* 
I counted thirty-two dishes ; the last was the worst of all : 
to judge from appearance, taste, and smell, it was a com- 
position of garlic, onions, and toad-stool&; the effect was 
80 nauseous, that it very nearly dislodged what I had so 
carefully stowed away. Iced sherbet, a beverage fit for 
angels, was handed round, and drank out of silver goblets ; 
after which came baked pears, done exactly in our fashion, 
with the sauce as red as if the cochineal fly was used in 
Turkish kitchens as well as in our own. 

There was now a dead halt for a short time, when a 
phalanx of doubtful men appeared with silver basins and 
napkins. I could not refrain from smiling when I saw the 
idleness, and want of common exertion in the capitan ba« 
shaw ; a slave washed his face, he remaining as passive as 
a well-fed child. In the meantime, the very necessary 
ablution took place amongst us all. A respectable Turk 
washed my chin, for I could not then swear by my beard ; 
and afterwards performed the same requisite cleansing to- 
wards my hands in perfumed water, chying them in the 
softest of napkins. *' Oh, oh ! " quoth I, " if ever I do 
change my religion, I'll turn Turk ; this is something like 
luxury." 

The ceremony of feeding being disposed of, we were 
ordered to attend the sultan, and the robing commenced, 
according to our different rank. The ambassador had a 
splendid ermined robe, ornamented with gold. The cap- 
tain's and Lord Byron's were not deficient in elegance and 
intrinsic value, but as for the rest (with the exception of 
the tail of the comet, the fag end of diplomacy, a kind of 
eathers to a quill), we had the cheapest court-dresses ever 
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seen. I sold mine^ after I had used it as a dressing-gown, 
for twenty piastres ; and certainly I could not have ex- 
pected that sum had it not come from the Seraglio. 

Mr. Adair followed the vizier and some of the great 
officers of state ; the janissaries then interfered to prevent 
a msh^ but in reality to keep out too many from crowding 
the sublime presence ; but I was held fast by the captain, 
and bad the honour of making a low bow to Mahmoud II. 
Mahmond was then about five-and-twenty years of age^ a 
remarkably handsome man, with the .most orthodox of 
black beards; if ail reports are true, the sultan ought to 
be a Blue-beard. He rose to receive the ambassador, a 
compliment which, as mentioned before, was omitted by 
the now headless, and then unceremonious, capitan bashaw. 
A vast deal of talking and compliments, and presentations 
of letters, took place ; after which we were invited to depart 
with about as much ceremony as we had been invited to 
enter. Mustapha mentioned, that during our dinner the 
sultan bad amused himself from behind a curtain in watch- 
ing the repast ; and that one of the many female favourites 
was likewise employed in satisfying herself of the truth 
that heretics could eat with their fingers like men, and that 
we had not tails like monkeys. A belief in such an addition 
to infidel bodies is by no means confined to ignorant females 
of the £ast, for in the West, in South America, the same 
idea prevails amongst the Spaniards. A very handsome 
Englishwoman told me at Xalapa, a town about sixty miles 
inland from Vera Cruz, that she was tormented by crowds 
of women looking into her window when she went to bed, 
and that for the soul of her she could not discover the 
reason. When I told her my idea on the subject, which 
was in accordance with the general belief of the ignorant, 
she laughed heartily, and consulted her Spanish maid, who 
confirmed my opinion. The lovely Mrs. M. satisfied her 
domestic, that at any rate she was not one of Lord Mon- 
boddo*8 primeval females ; and that if she had been blessed 
with that necessary monkey appendage, it had been worn 
away by constantly sitting upon it. 

We rode back in the same state as we arrived, wearing 
our cloaks, which we were told it would be disrespectful 
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to lay aside until we reached our abodes. The whole 
ceremony was concluded by noon; and at one p.m. we 
fired a salute, as the sultan passed the ship in returning 
to his harem, on the shores of the Bosphorus^ to which 
place the greater part of his women had been removed 
the day previously to the arrival of the frigate. 

It has been my lot in life to jumble much against royalty 
and their dinners, but certainly I never was at a feast so 
eminently entertaining as the sultan's ; in which there was 
so much novelty, so much decorum, or so much hospitality. 
I shall defer a dinner-scene with the late empress-mother 
of Russia until a future chapter ; and I will venture to 
affirm all will agree with me, that, overlooking the knives 
and forks, the Turkish banquet was superior to that of the 
empress. 

Perhaps there is no one occurrence from which a 
stranger can form an accurate idea of national character 
equal to a public execution. I never was fond of visiting 
public executions ; but in foreign countries one must see 
everything that is to be seen, and, therefore, when I heard 
that forty men were to suffer the bowstring, and their 
leader to be beheaded, 1 resolved, much against my incli- 
nation, to witness the scene. It had been found conve- 
nient to vote these poor devils pirates: the leader, who 
was possessed of the most dangerous article in Turkey 
(money), and who had long since retired (if he ever 
engaged in it) from being ^' a fisherman of men," as Lord 
Byron calls Lambro, was also voted some time or other to 
have been a pirate, and he therefore was condemned to be 
beheaded, and his estates were to be confiscated unto the 
crown. The fact is, the people in power wanted his 
money, and therefore took his head first ; they might have 
compromised the business by cutting out his tongue and 
seizing his gold. Poverty and want of articulation would 
soon have relieved the state of their victim. 

The ceremony was very unceremoniously performed, for 
they began before the time appointed ; the shears of 
Atropos had closed before we arrived. The forty thieves 
were all bowstrung, and taken away; but the beheaded 
criminal was lying in the front of the execution-office^ 
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with his head placed between his thighs^ and only one 
human being near. Lord Byron looked with horror at 
the appalling scene. No man can form an idea of the 
distorted sight who has not seen it ; and neither am I very 
much indined to recall to my recollection the horrible 
appearance of the corpse. Not far from this exhibition 
(for the body was in the high road, exposed to the gaze 
of the curious public) stood a melancholy- looking Turk, 
endeavouring to scare away some dogs ; but his attempts 
were fruitless, for, unmindful of our presence, they rushed 
at the body, and began lapping the blood, which still 
oozed from the neck. I never remember to have shud- 
dered with so cold a shudder as I did at that moment; 
and Byron, who ejaculated a sudden ^* Good God ! " turned 
abruptly away. It was altogether a scene never to be 
obliterated from a man's memory, and on a boy's mind it 
left the most unpleasant recollection. Those lines in the 
'' Siege of Corinth," which some shudder at reading, and 
which few could ever scan with delight, are the vivid re- 
presentation of the above anecdote : 

** And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival ; 
Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb. 
They were too busy to bark at him." 

Alp's mind is the delineation of Lord Byron's when he 
witnessed the scene: 

** Alp tum'd him firom the sickening sight." 

We were decidedly out of luck in the event, for the ex- 
ecutioner boasted of the clean cut by which the head was 
severed from the body. I was fortunate shortly afterwards, 
and my luck came when I least expected it. The bastinado 
is a punishment every man should see inflicted. It really 
is quite astonishing with what nonchalance a Turk sees 
his comrade undergoing the penalty of the law ; the fact 
is, the scene is so common in Constantinople that no one 
cares a pin about it. Two of our boat's crew contrived to 
get embroiled with some Turks: neither party seemed to 
understand upon what point they differed; but differ they 
did^ and one of our men seized a Turk by the turban^ 
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which he shortly dislodged, and then hegan to slap the 
bald head of the Mussulman : this created no small dis- 
turbance, and the affair terminated by the interference of 
the police, who seized two of our infidels and lodged them 
in a kind of gaol in the market-place. I happened to 
pass, and was made to understand that something had 
occurred, and that our men were in durance vile. As I 
entered the place, I heard words much like the following: ^ 
" I say, Jack, what's that Turk going to do to you ? " — 
'* D — n me if I know," replied the other, " but he seems 
to have taken a fancy to my shoes." I was just in time to 
see Jack thrown upon his back, and two stout Turks com- 
mence a regular hammering on the soles of his feet, with 
sticks resembling those carried by the janissaries. Jack 
roared in no common style, which seemed to excite the 
astonishment and contempt of the Turks ; for they stand 
the bastinado with apparent indifference, accounting it an 
honour as well as a punishment, though they seldom solicit 
a continuation of such favours. My interference lyas suf- 
ficient to liberate both men, who limped away, and walked 
tenderly for about a week. 

In Russia, after a man has been thrashed for half an 
hour, it is by no means uncommon to see the poor 
miserable slave crawl upon his hands and feet, kiss the 
shoes of his master, and then begin a long set speech, 
thanking the tyrant for the leniency of the punishment; 
confessing that he merited much more than had been in- 
flicted, and finishing by calling upon God to bless so good 
and so mild a ruler. This is carrying civility rather too 
far ; but the Russians are a courteous nation, and far ex- 
ceed the Turks in gratitude, at least on this score: it 
would have been a rich contrast to hear ^^ the curses 
not loud but deep," uttered by our men, and the very 
kind, mild accents in which they devoted sultan, vizier, 
and populace, to the especial care of the devil. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We were rich in adventures during our stay at Con- 
stantinople^ and had ample time to avail ourselves of all 
opportunities to see strange sights ; sometimes they came 
to Ds^ instead of our going to them. 

It was on a Sunday, the crew all neatly dressed, the 
awning spread, and that silence which distinguishes the 
sabbath on hoard a man-of-war in harbour, particularly 
lemarkable. On the forecastle, some one or two seamen 
walked up and down with measured step ; some were to 
be seen on the fore-part of the booms, reading or sleeping. 
It was ahout three o'clock, the officers at dinner, the mid- 
ihipman of the watch lolling over the taffrail, and the 
sentinels on the gangways measuring their posts in all the 
buBitudtf of the East, and the indifference conspicuous 
where discipline is relaxed, when a shout arose from the 
shore which turned every eye and ear to that direction. 
The confusion in the market-place, close to which the 
ahip was anchored, was immense; the roar of tongues 
was as loud as the roar of waters in a gale ; when sud- 
denly a Turk appeared nearly covered with blood, a drawn 
labre in his hand, with which he cleared his way, running 
towards the landing-place, and pursued by hundreds of 
his countrymen, who kept vociferating to seize the cnlprit, 
or to cut him down ; the first would have inevitably led to 
the second. The pursued Turk leaped into the nearest 
boat with the agility and correctness of a sailor; for if 
you do not leap into the centre of a Turkish boat, you in- 
ftllibly contrive to fall into the water, as they require 
the perfection of balancing. The Turk took the oars, 
and propelled the boat, with its long iron beak, against 
the sides of the frigate ; and in spite of the menaces of 
the sentinel, the appearance of the bayonet, and the as- 
sembly of the ship's company, he sprang up the side, ran 
onder the ensign-staff, and there, tearing off his turban^ 
knelt down^ and made the sign of the cross. 

F 
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This very shortly brought all hands on deck. Onr 
astonishment was only equalled by the Turk's apparent 
want of it; he held to the ensign-staff^ but he did not 
betray the least fear^ or the smallest indination to inform 
us of the reason of his uninvited company. In the mean 
time the tumult rather increased than subsided; every 
boat belonging to Pera seemed instantly on the water, and 
a scene of animation, fear, revenge, and impetuosity, oc- 
curred, which never could have been surpassed. Appre- 
hensive that something more than met the eye might be 
the result, the marines were instantly placed under arms, 
to keep off the other boats, while that of the prisoner 
floated untenanted and unregarded by the Seraglio wall, 
drifting into the Sea of Marmora. In vain the first-lieu- 
tenant endeavoured to learn the cause of this unexpected 
visit ; the Turk on board would not utter a word, whilst 
those in the boats bawled out in the purest Turkish an 
unintelligible mass of words, increasing in volubility and 
noise with their numbers. 

We might have remained in this comfortable state of 
suspense until this day, had not Mustapha, who always 
was on the look-out to keep us clear of mischief (no 
sinecure, depend upon it), heard the noise, which might 
have been heard a league off, and came to our assistance. 
Before we let him come alongside, he was desired to warn 
the others off, and inform them that the case should be 
properly examined. It appeared that our Turk had, some 
time previously to this Sunday, lost a brother ; that after 
various inquiries he had reason to believe that his brother 
had been murdered by one of a family, between whom 
and his brother a rankling animosity had long prevailed. 
Being perfectly satisfied of this himself, he secretly re- 
solved upon a suitable revenge ; which was merely the 
extermination, root and branch, of the hostile family; 
by which means he was sure of getting the right one^ 
if his conjectures were well founded. It appeared, by 
what he afterwards confessed, that he began offensive 
operations before the present time, and had managed to 
give one of the brothers rather a longer swim than was 
onvenlent, for he never returned from that day, and the 
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Sea of Marmora alone could prove that he was drowned. 
Bay after day he watched^ with unremitting attention, for 
an opportunity of decreasing the population of Pera, in 
which town the family resided. He had been balked of 
his murderous intentions until this Sunday^ when the fa* 
tber of the condemned family was observed quietly dis- 
cussing some coffee^ and smoking away his fourth pipe^ 
in all the silence and proper gravity of his sect^ dreaming 
no more of death than of the Koran : the sabre was in his 
heart in a second, and only withdrawn to repeat the stab. 
The victim fell lifeless among his companions ; hence the 
hue and cry, the pursuit of the fugitive, and hence we 
were indebted to murder for adding another Christian to 
our numbers^ and making another infidel. 

This was a case of no trifling importance. The cap- 
tain was on shore, and it would have been foolish in the 
first-lieutenant to land the man forcibly, especially when 
he saw the excitement amongst the Turks, and the cer- 
tainty of another murder. The Turks in the boats along- 
side seemed sure of their prey ; the sabres peeped from 
their scabbards, and the impatience and ferocity of their 
looks increased with the delay. The son of the murdered 
man, who stood in perilous balance on the prow of the 
boat, sword in hand, took special good care to keep up 
the excitement by words and gestures. Our crew mur- 
mured a kind of acquiescence to the feelings of the Turks, 
and, had they been allowed to exercise judgment, the 
culprit would have swung to the fore-yard-arm in a trice; 
for Mustapha would continue to translate the horrid im- 
precations of the son, who appealed to his fellow Turks 
for assistance, swearing by the blood of his father, which 
was visible on the caftan of the culprit, that he would 
have the murderer's heart to feed his dogs. We should 
have had a scene on board of no common kind, had not 
the first-lieutenant been prudent and determined. Our 
crew were commanded to stay before the break of the 
quarter-deck, which, in the moment of excitement and 
curiosity, they bad ventured to cross. Order was re- 
sumed^ and Mustapha placed upon the foremost quarter- 
deck carronade on the larboard aide, to make a a^^Osl^sx 

F 2 
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his countrymen, and to still the stonn^ if possible. He 
waved his hand^ and in a moment the stillest silence pie* 
vailed; the oars were kept in the water to prevent the 
noise of the continual dripping. The turhaned host lent 
a listening ear towards the frigate^ and the scene of fury 
and revenge for a moment was hushed into solemn 
repose. 

Mustapha's speech was shorty and amounted to this : — 
^^ That as the captain was on shore, it was requisite to 
keep the prisoner guarded until he should return ; at the 
same time pledging his honour, which he backed up by 
appealing to Allah and Mahomet, that the wretch should 
not escape from the ship ; that justice should be done, and 
the law respected." When Mustapha made a slight in- 
clination of the head, as much as to say he had finished, 
and when the Turks found that the prisoner was not to be 
given up, a shout of " Allah il Allah ! " rent the skies ; 
they swore by all the ulemahs, and all the muftis of the 
Sublime Porte, that they would have the criminal ; and I 
blush to say, that they irreverently and profanely intro* 
duced an oath, swearing by the hump of the holy carnd^ 
and the beard of the sultan, that they would cover the 
murderer's head with the dust of their displeasure. T^is 
last oath is always kept as the grand wind-up of a Turk's 
anger ; the sultan is not to be mentioned without awe -— 
and his beard f — Heavens protect the rash man who 
speaks of that ornament otherwise than in the profoundest 
respect ! 

A mild answer turneth away wrath, it is truly said ; 
and a ludicrous remark altered the face of a£fkirs in the 
present crisis. It is customary with Turks and Persians 
to say that a man " has eaten much dirt," when the man 
is unfortunate, or has committed some error. In the hurry 
of Mustapha's translation, he said,^ '' that the criminal 
should eat much dirt ; " when one of our sailors remarked^ 
'^ I'm blow'd if I don't think you are more likely to eat 
him." This produced a loud latigh, for it came out with 
all the dryness of an old tar, and was quite unexpected. 
The Turks seemed not a little disgusted with the ill-timed 
irtb^ but seeing that all serious thoughts were for ever 
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gone from ns, they retired themselves in good order^ and 

never bodiered xa again. We placed the prisoner under 

proper sorveillance, although we had no apprehensions of 

his deserting his protected quarters^ and swimming on 

shorCi The case was investigated hy the proper author!. 

^68, Captain Bathurst declared he would not give the man 

up without a promise of pardon was first made ; and after 

rarioas negotiations we landed the infidel murderer on the 

Scutari side^ to pursue his further revenge^ if he felt in- 

clined, and to return. to his own religion. 

I have the greatest confidence in Turks in regard to 
honesty; rohheries are hy no means frequent, and mur- 
ders are not every-day occurrences ; but as in all popu- 
lous places there must be some rogues, so we found that 
in the Sublime Porte they harboured some villains^ and 
that we were not very far from being the objects of their 
plunder. Lord Byron had formed a party to visit the 
French minister at Bouyouk-ddre^ a village situated on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and not far from the borders of 
the Black Sea. This village is the general resort of the 
diplomatists ; almost every ambassador has a house in that 
direction ; the ride is pleasant^ and the view delightful. 
We rode out, and spent a very agreeable day. Amongst 
other modes of spending time, we got into a boat, and 
pulled into the Black Sea, — merely to say we had been 
there, and to notice the entrance into the Bosphorus. We 
b^an to face homewards before the sun had set, and pro- 
gressed some distance, when Mr, Dale, the second-lieute* 
nant of the Salsette, became suddenly indisposed ; and our 
guide and interpreter, the constant Mustapha, was left to 
convey him to Pera, by easy paces. As the sim had set, 
and, the twilight being of short duration, night was at 
hand, we galloped homeward. 

We soon discovered that we had lost our way. On con- 
sulting together, we differed as to the road, and a division 
took place. Lord Byron, the purser of the Salsette, and 
myself, kept one indistinct road, whilst the others ad- 
vanced towards a fire, round which some Turks were 
■eated. We soon found out that we were wrong, and be- 
came more and more confused as to our route. The night 
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crept on : it was as dark as pitch. About deven o'clock 
-we called a halt again, to consider our situation. The 
evening was still : on our right was a kind of hedge, which 
seemed to enclose some cypress trees^ and on the left an 
open field. 

We had scarcely begun to talk, and that in a very low 
tone of voice, when we heard a whistle close to us ; it was 
answered more in advance of us^ and his lordship began 
to think wc had got ourselves into no pleasant scrape ; he 
whispered to us to keep quiet, and to follow him. He 
whistled exactly the same notes as we had at first heard, 
and, turning suddenly to ^e right, scrambled through the 
hedge, and found himself in a burying-ground. I nevor 
was much of a horseman> and a leap of common size 
would always throw me out in a hunt ; but now, a Turk 
on one side, and a hedge on the other, leift no time for fears. 
I faced the difficulty hke a huntsman. My misdeed, in 
causing the Turk to be lashed aloft, came before me ; and 
when I found myself dishonouring the graves of the 
Faithful, I concluded that no punishment was adequate to 
the crime of Christians violating the sanctuary of the dead, 
and galloping over the last reposing spot of the Mussulman. 

However, over grave and turbaned stone we rode with 
alarming velocity, I keeping as near as possible to his lord* 
ship. We heard noises, or fancied we did, in every direc« 
tion, but recovered breath and hope in emerging from the 
cypress enclosures, finding ourselves close to Pera. The 
other party arrived about an hour afterwards, and had 
tumbled into a scrape also. To Lord Byron's excessive 
coolness we were indebted for our escape ; for gentlemen 
do not assemble in dark nights, in damp ditches, merely to 
whistle like nightingales to one another : neither do travel- 
lers jump over hedges, and stumble over tombstones, with- 
out being properly convinced that some danger is to be 
apprehended. 

As newspapers are not common commodities in Turkey^ 
we never heard who oiir friends were ; but I recollect Mr, 
Adair remarking, that we were very well out of that scrape^ 
and recommended us not to ride of dark nights near Pera 
for the future. I had to walk through the market-place 
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00 my ietnni to the ship ; but never do I remember to. 
luve heard sudi howling and barking, even in a kennel, as 

1 experienced in passing to our boats. Every stall in the 
market-place has about a dozen guardian dogs : the instant, 
the stranger appears, for Turks are seldom to be seen by 
nlgbt, the whole pack come open-mouthed upon the in- 
truders ; the paper lantern, which every man carries, de-: 
noting ihe approach. After all, they are good-natured dogs, 
and verify the saying, that the dog which barks will never 
bite. We kicked them, thrashed them with sticks, probed 
them with swords, yet none of our men were bitten. Hy- 
drophobia is rare in Turkey. 

I have very little to say for or against the beauty of the 
Turkish women : for my own part, knowing the difficulty 
of movement without observation in a strange city, where 
the costume is different, and where there is no probability 
of mistaking a hat for a turban, I do not place the most 
implicit faith in travellers, who unblushingly aver that they 
have broken through the sanctuary of the seraglio, taken 
sketches of the first favourite sultana's cage, and been 
obliged to play bo-peep when one of the eunuchs came to 
feed the turkeys ; that, under the protection of a gardener, 
they had visited every room^ and even had slight glimpses 
of the Circassian captives : I say, I do not exactly believe 
all this. Once, only once, I caught a sight of the face of 
a Turkish woman; it was with my captain and Lord 
Byron, walking in the suburbs of Pera. On passing an 
enclosure, not unlike a farm-yard to all outward appear- 
ance, and having the same kind of large wooden doors for 
admittance, we heard a laugh of some females; it was 
evidently dose to us from the loudness of the sound. Lord 
Byron pushed at the gate, which creaked upon its hinges^ 
and opened. We saw about six women, sitting in a circle, 
unveiled. The instant they observed us they covered their 
faces, and, starting like so many hares from their seats, ran 
away. The one on which ray eyes fell I should describe as 
young, pale, pretty, and well-shaped, — large dark eyes, and 
lather thick pouting lips : it was, however, the business of 
a moment, and I am not inclined to give much credit even 
to my own eyesight. We know how difficult it is to be 
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certain of beauty at the smallest distance ; and in this case^ 
the surprise at the sight, and the wandering of the eye 
from one to the other as they flitted away, might have it' 
ceived a young and eager boy ; but I am a very excelkot 
judge of beauty, 1 flatter myself, and know when and 
where to admire and to praise it. In the streets of Con* 
stantinople, more especially in the bazaars, the womoi 
make a conspicuous figure. The first one I saw I mis- 
took for a ghost ; she was robed entirely in white, with- 
nothing visible but her eyes and her nostrils. She might 
have been Venus herself when uncovered, but she oertaiidj^ 
ofiered very little for general observation* 

The extreme jealousy of the Turks, in r^;ard to their 
womerij is well known ; and notwithstanding the splendid 
story of Anastasius, I should consider any attempt at in* 
trigue as little short of positive madness — discovery would 
be certain ; and then follows the boat and sack for one^ 
with no mark to know the grave, for the water tells no tale 
after the last expansive circle is lost ; and perhaps a dagger 
for the other : this would be preferable to the New Zea- 
land law of retribution. In this island, when a woman is 
taken in adultery, she is stoned to death, and the man is 
fastened to a tree, in the midst of his friends^ relations, 
enemies, and destroyers. The ofiended husband is asked 
what part he desires to have of his injurer ; one ear is ge* 
nerally taken as the most dainty morseL This is instantly 
cut off, and eaten before the unhappy fellow, who sees his 
own ear gradually growing less, and who quietly waits 
until the next candidate settles which part he prefers. It 
is said the palm of the hands and the soles of the feet are 
particularly fine eating, decided luxuries in their way. In 
this manner the poor criminal is eaten by inches, or rather 
/eet and hands, until he is near expiring, when he is killed^ 
cut up, baked, and kept for the next day's dinner. One 
would imagine that such a punishment would be sufficient 
to deter the amorous from adultery; but no ! all our desires 
seem to increase with the danger of gratifying them ; and 
hence adultery is common in both Constantinople and 
>J<>w Zealand. When it becomes a marketable commo- 
>ii this country, — why, then it is a ipere business 
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of baying and selling, and has ceased to be a matter of 
wonder. 

We had remained four months in Constantinople, before 
the ambasiador had gone through all the forms of leave- 
taking, and was ready to embark. Our parting salute was 
Bied, and we^ not unwillingly, spread our sails to the cool 
breese of the Sea of Marmora, directing our course, when 
clear of the Hellespont, towards the island of Zea, at 
which island we were to part with Lord Byron. It fell to 
my duty to land his lordship ; and, in the discharge of 
this lerrice, I had a warm and friendly shake of the hand 
from the first poet of the age, and received a handful of 
lequina to distribute to the boat's crew. Some Greeks took 
charge of his little luggage, for in this respect he was more 
denderly provided than any traveller I ever knew. He 
tamed towards the frigate, waved his handkerchief as an 
adieu, and then advanced into the interior of the island. 

Every man who had the honour of Lord Byron's ac- 
quaintance^ and who has since ventured before the public, 
has spoken much of his lordship's handsome appearance. 
As I consider beauty as only applicable to women, I would 
be understood here to attach the same weight to the word 
" handsome " that is generally given to beauty. I shall 
not place my opinion at variance with those who knew him 
a hundred times better than myself ; but certainly the im- 
pression on my mind is, that he was by no means the very 
handsome man some have imagined him to be. Even Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's description to Mrs. Wolff is certainly 
not that of a r^ular beauty ; for instance, he says, ** the 
mouth well formed, but witiey and contemptuous, even in 
Ui smile: falling singularly at the corners, and its vin- 
dictive and disdainful expression, heightened by the massive 
firmness of the chin, which springs at once from the centre 
of the full under lip, &c.; the general effect is aided by a 
thin spare form, and, as you may have heard, by a de- 
formity of limb." This deformity of limb, which annoyed 
him through life, was conspicuous to any man with eyes in 
his head ; and it was perfectly impossible for any shoe- 
maker to diiB^ise the clump foot. I really can scarcely 
credit that his lordship was so mortified at this visitation 
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of ProYidence^ when I have seen him thousands of times, 
sitting on the taffrail^ and swinging his legs ahout with on* 
restrained freedom. The fame which crowned his lordship 
in after-life made me anxious to remember his person and* 
his manners^ and I am quite satisfied that on board the 
Salsette he never took any particular pains to hide his feet. 
He certainly did not swim across the Hellespont in Hessian 
boots ; and he dressed himself in the boat when he failed 
in his first attempt. 

To return to the Life of a Sailor. The night was doudj 
and dark, the breeze fresh^ the ship under the guidance <^ 
an experienced pilot; and secure from rocks and shoals^ 
from his knowledge^ we rapidly passed the various islands. 
About midnight the pilot expressed himself to be thirsty, 
and went to the scuttle-butt^ which stood just before the 
mainmast (for in those days we had these lumbering ar« 
ticles^ to which was chained a tin pot), in order to gratify 
his desire. He had scarcely lifted the water to his lips, 
when a peal of thunder rattled over our heads, and the 
pilot was a corpse ! — he was struck dead by the lightning! 
The vivid flash nearly blinded us, and the noise of his fall 
alone announced the calamity. He never spoke or sighed, 
but was dead in a moment. The ancients considered a 
man struck dead by lightning as a favourite of the gods ; 
but the watch on deck by no means seemed to coincide in 
this opinion ; for the second peal had roared over our 
heads before a sailor could be found valiant enough to 
remove the poor pilot from his sudden death-bed. 

This was an awful night. These visitations of Provi- 
dence are not lost on sailors, who are naturally super- 
stitious, and easily frightened by unusual scenes. The 
watch on deck crept below, taking good care to avoid the 
guns; and when the officers of the watch called for a 
swab to be placed over the pumps, it was with great diffi- 
culty the carpenter of the watch could be found. On ex- 
amining the corpse the next day, it was with the utmost 
difficulty the smallest wound could be observed ; at last, a 
little black speck, about the size of a pin's head, was dis- 
covered on the left side of the body. It was then an- 
ranced by the surgeon, with all the proper gravity of his 
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eifliog, that the pilot was dead (which we all knew hours 
before)^ and that the electric fluid having entered his hody^ 
caused his dissolution. We huried him the next day; 
and u this ceremony is one particularly awful on hoard a 
ibip^ owing to the smallness of the community^ and the ob- 
Ifgstion of the attendance of every one, I shidl not hesitate 
to give a description of the scene. 

It is the business of the sail-maker to 8ew up the corpse 
in a hammock; and, consequently, he goes to the dis- 
agreeable task unhesitatingly, as it is his duty. The can- 
vass is cut to fit the body and the head ; and a sail-maker 
aits down to his work just as indifferently as if he were 
mending a rent in an old maintop-sail. The body, being 
shrouded in its last vestments, the canvass stitched tightly 
round, and two shot attached to the feet, is then left on 
a grating mider the half-deck, covered over with a Union- 
jack. 1 have heard it said, that it was customary to run 
the needle of the last stitch through the nose of the corpse. 
It may or may not be the case (sailors are very curious 
people in their fancies) ; certainly I never remarked it, 
neither have I heard it mentioned as a general occurrence. 
The bell began to be tolled at eleven o'clock. Of all 
sounds on board a ship, the unusual tolling of the bell is 
the most melancholy ; and although a ship does not afford 
those spurs to holy meditations, like the interior of a 
church, where, seated in awful silence, the congregation 
wait the first burst of the organ to rise in solemn adora^ 
tion, still there is a profound solemnity when that bell 
tolls its unusual melancholy toll, to summon us to the at- 
tendance of our last duty to a fellow-shipmate. I would 
instanos here, that during a gale of wind, it is by no means 
uncommon for the bell to toll, owing to the hurried motion 
of the ship ; and that no sound is so speedily stopped as 
that, it being considered rather a funereal accompaniment 
to the gust of the gale, or the roar of the sea. 

The grating was now removed from the half-deck and 
placed in the lee-gangway, the corpse still covered with 
the Union-jack, the comer of which is made fast to the 
grating, which is secured by a rope. The officers stood 
behind the captain on the quarter-deck, while the crew 
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assembled on the gangways and on the after-part of the 
booms ; the messmates of the deceased placed themselmei 
by the sides of the grating ; and when all were' aaaeni" 
bled^ the bell was stopped, and an awful silence ensued 
The officers and crew remained uncovered, and the burial 
service was commenced. This was read by the purser, 
for the captain rarely officiates; indeed^ with us in the 
Salsette^ we were seldom called to the unpleasant attend- 
ance ; for we were healthy and never lost a man^ even in 
action, while I was in her. At the part " Forasmuch as 
it hath pleased Almighty God^" &c. the following words 
are altered to '^ we therefore commit his body to the deep," 
a slight bustle occurred from the anxiety of the crew to 
catch a last glimpse of their fellow-creature ; a pause en- 
sued in the service, until the messmates of the deceased 
performed the final service, by launching the corpse, 
grating, colours, and all, into the sea. 

It fell with a deep and heavy splash. As the water 
rolled over the dead, the enlarging circles alone indicated 
the spot where the corpse had been deposited, the exterior 
line seeming an emblem of that eternity to which we had 
consigned it. The rustling noise of the water, as the 
grating was dragged through it by the progressing motion 
of the ship, alone disturbed the solemn silence of the mo- 
ment ; and the eyes of the crew, which had been riveted on 
the corpse, still rested on the untenanted gangway, until 
the service was concluded. That finished, the ship's com- 
pany retired to their usual avocations. 

It is no less singular than true, that, while the corpse is 
on board, a feeling of respect is manifested towards the 
dead ; but the instant the ceremony of burial is concluded, 
the death and the man seem entirely forgotten, and make 
no more impression of awe and religion than the casual 
meeting a coffin in the streets of the metropolis. The 
sale of the dead man's clothes, which usually follows on 
the first day that the ship's company are mustered at 
divisions, erases him from the memory ; and his name only 
lives upon the ship's books, with D. D. affixed to it, mean- 
ing '^ discharged — dead ; " and in the purser's account* 
book. The common sailor has an opinion, not easily re« 
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nofed, ihtt the first occupation of the purser, after he 
hu replaoed his prayer-book on the shelf, is to charge to 
the dead man's account some few extra pounds of tobacco ; 
tnd this idea I belieye to have originated on good founda* 
tiQD ; for, in the early ages of the navy^ all sorts of tricks 
were practised^ to swell the debit side of the sailor's ac- 
count, and to place money in the purser's pocket Hence 
the saying in the navy, speaking of the talents of a purser, 
" O yes/* says Jack, ''he is a clever fdlow, for he can 
make a dead man chew tobacco ! " 

There are no set of men so badly used as the pursers. 
Without the greatest economy, in small vessels, they are 
likely to be losers by their situations ; and, if they do prac- 
tise economy, they are reviled and hated, to a certainty ; 
their lanterns wantonly kicked to pieces, and thousands of 
petty modes of annoyance resorted to, in order to injure 
Aeir prospects. They are called nip^cheeses, ^^ lantern 
jaws," with many other equally elegant cognomens, on 
board ; and when they retire on half-pay, although they 
nnk with a lieutenant, they have very little more than 
half of the latter's annual income, which, being about sixty 
pounds a year, is not sufficient to maintain them on shore 
in such respectability that they can keep up the acquaint- 
ances they may have made during their service afloat. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It is strange, but no less strange than true, that men 
who are accustomed to face every danger in war are often « 
times childish cowards in the dark. This species of timi- 
dity can generally be traced to the follies of a nurse, who, 
anxious to punish leniently the fault in her charge, consigns 
die blubbering boy to a dark closet, and then commences 
a Tery ridiculous story about Tom-o'- Poker coming down 
the chimney to take all naughty children to the dark-hole, 
and there make them sift cinders with their faces toward 
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the wind^ so that all the dust is hlown in the offender's 
eyes. First impressions are not easily removed, especially 
vrhen the impression is made early in life. It is said a 
woman never forgets her first love — a child once fri^t^ 
ened, will always retain a fearful rememhrance of the scene. 
I was acquainted with a surgeon of the navy^ who never 
recovered the shock occasioned hy a very singular circam- 
stance: he related the anecdote himself to me. Daring 
the war, and when trade flourished, and inn-keepers 
rejoiced, my friend, with a companion, hoth medical men^ 
stopped to sleep in Canterbury. Not being the most 
affluent people, they contented themselves with an inferior, 
though spacious inn, and took one bed between them, 
either on the score of economy, or because the house was 
full. They slept in a room opening from a kind of 
gallery, from which branched off half-a-dozen similar 
apartments: about eleven o'clock they retired to rest, 
where I propose to leave them for a moment. In this inn 
numerous soldiers were billeted for the night, and the ad- 
jacent rooms to that occupied by the medical gentlemen; 
had their portion of heroes to accommodate. It happened 
that early in the day a soldier had died, and had been 
placed, properly dressed for his coffin, in the room next to 
my friends. The coffin had been placed near the bed, 
standing on its end ; and the soldiers who were to watch 
the corpse had gone below to fortify themselves against 
ghosts by copious libations of brandy. 

About two in the morning, one of the medical gentlemen 
felt indisposed, and went down in order to get some negus. 
As^he knew that the gallery contained many rooms, he 
left his door a little open, to be sure he made no mistake 
on his return, and groped his way to the staircase, down 
which he descended, got his negus, and, being perfectly 
confident of his way, returned without a light. When he 
arrived at the gallery, he traced his way along the wall 
until he came to a door a-jar, which he imagined to be his. 
On entering the room, he directed his way to the bed, 
and, having felt his companion, was quite convinced he 
had not mistaken his room, undressed, and got in. He 
remarked, that as he^ccidentaUy touched his friend, he 
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was rather ocdd, and was astonished that he had not 
awakened him hy the movement. He listened to hear if 
he was aakep, and not observing him breathe, began to 
speak, in order to arouse him. It was ineffectual : he re- 
sorted to manual labour, and turned the chilled body over, 
without obtaining an answer, or causing a remark. The 
unusual cold, the perfect stillness, and total inanimation, 
alarmed the doctor ; he resorted to loud speaking, without 
suceess. Fearing' his companion had suddenly died, he 
leaped out of bed, and, in endeavouring to find the door, 
ran against the coffin and upset it. The loud noise, as the 
empty tenement of the dead fell to the floor, hastened the 
return of the dead watchers, who were then coming up 
stairs, perfectly armed, as they thought, against ghosts or 
devils, or any thing else. 

The doctor, quite overcome by the unexpected rencon- 
tre, remained standing erect, with merely his shirt and 
night-cap on, but in so tremulous a manner that a child 
might have pushed him into the habitation of the dead, 
which seemed open to receive him. He was thus situated 
when the soldiers entered. On their seeing the ghost, or 
what they fancied a ghost, standing at the head of the coffin, 
they gave a loud scream, dropped the light, and tumbled 
down stairs with surprising velocity. 

The scream awoke the doctor's friend, who luckily began 
to ask the reason of the noise from his own room. The 
mystery was unravelled, to the dismay of both parties, 
sod to the last day of my poor friend's life, the slightest 
allusion to this story seemed to hurry him towards his 
grave. In vain we rallied him on the folly of allowing 
past impressions of the mind daily to haunt him ; and 
equally useless was our attempt to declare he ought never 
to fear death, as he had overturned one of his tenements. 
He lingered some few years, a timid, nervous, irresolute 
man, frightened at every shadow, unfit for society, and 
ndned in his profession. Perhaps some of my readers 
may here trace the pale doctor, who was a passenger in 
the Fame. 

I have mentioned this anecdote to pave the way to an- 
other. We detained a Greek ship upon some suspicion or 
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other^ which did not transpire in the midshipmen's berth* 
It was sufficient for us that she was detained. . Like gam- 
blers, we made sure of winning, without calculating the 
chance of losing ; and to detain a ship, during the war, was 
another set of words for having captured a vessel. The 
prize was sent into Malta, under the command of a liei^ 
tenant, the Salsette continuing her course to join die 
admiral off Toulon. 

In every ship in which I have either served or com* 
manded, diere was some record of a phantom. The fore;, 
mast men are cruelly superstitious and credulous: hence 
the idea that a horse-shoe which has been used, nailed to 
the foremast, is lucky ; a black cat or a parson invariably 
the reverse. A schoolmaster or a lawyer are detestabte 
objects in the eyes of a sailor. Fear seems more easily 
communicated on board a ship than in other places. The 
report of any man having seen a ghost startles the rest, as 
electricity operates upon those who go hand-in-hand to? 
gether. Our Greek ship not being subject to the most 
dreary wearisome occurrence in the world, '' quarantine," 
entered Valetta harbour, and was properly secured for the 
night The lieutenant who commanded her went on shore 
to dinner; and, having amused himself until about half- 
past eleven o'clock, returned on board in a Maltese boat. 
On ascending the side, he was astonished at finding the 
crew walking about in considerable agitation, and break- 
ing through all discipline by herding on the quarter-deck. 

*' Holloa ! " said the lieutenant, '^ what the devil is the 
matter now ? How is it, Mr. F.," addressing himself to 
the midshipman, ^' that the men are not in their ham* 
mocks ? " 

'* The men say, sir," replied the midshipman, who was 
a pale-faced, thin, spectre-looking youngster, '' that they 
have seen a ghost I" -'* 

** Seen a what ? " replied the lieutenant. 

'' A ghost, sir," said the youngster. 

" A ghost!" said the lieutenant ; '* what, is it any thing 
like you ? Here, you lumping, cowardly cur," said he, 
seizing hold of a tall, half-clad sailor, one of the stoutest 
men of the crew, who was shaking like a leaf, ^^ tell m^ 
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what is the ghost like ? Is it a Greek, or a Turk, or a 
Christian? What did he say or do? Speak directly, or 
111 soon find a way to make you." 

It was quite in vain : not a word could he get from one 
of the crew, hut that they had seen a ghost One man 
declared that the unceremonious phantom got under his 
iismmocky and, capsizing it, threw him on the deck ; an- 
other swore to his having heen cuffed hy the shadow. But 
none could describe what it resembled — none could ^' sha- 
dow forth its likeness." 

^ Quarter-master, give me a light," said the lieutenant, 
^^ and let me see if I can find the ghost ; " and, taking the 
lantern, he went down the main hatchway to hunt up the 
spirit All was in confusion below : hammocks were up- 
side down, blankets and beds on the deck, clothes of all 
torts kicking about ; in short, as much disorder as the 
contents of a dozen hammocks could create. In vain the 
lieutenant desired some of the men to come below to lift 
off the hatches. As no particular man was named, no one 
went : it was no service for volunteers, and many a man 
who would have faced a devil by daylight, found a ghost 
in the dark a very different thing. 

After a fruitless search for some time, the lieutenant re* 
tamed on deck. " Come here, my men," said he. " You 
see I have been below, and hunted fore and aft for your 
ghost, and cannot find him ! How can you be such cursed 
asses, as to believe that a dead man, which a ghost must 
be, eould turn you all out of your hammocks, pinch one, 
coff another, and capsize a third ? Will any man step 
forward and tell me he saw the ghost ? Here, you lubberly 
fellow, you, Jackson, you have seen dead men by dozens ; 
now, tell me, did you see it?" 

This was a home question ; and Jackson, after due con- 
sideration, and looking cautiouslfi -around him, during which 
it was quite amusing to see how studiously every one en^ 
deavoured to avoid being the outside man, replied, '^ that 
be certainly had not seen the ghost himself ; and," added 
he, " I begins to think I have been composed upon." 
Poor. Jackson never composed a more fatal speech ! It 
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was nearly the last he ever made. " Then set the example 
to these old women, and go down to your hammock." 

*' Ay, ay, sir," said Jackson, who, turning round, added, 
^^come alon^, lads;" but the lads were by no means in. 
clined to acdept the invitation. His hammock was in the 
fore-peak of the vessel, consequently the very farthest part 
from the stern, from which situation no power could make 
the sailors budge an inch. He had not much clothing of 
which to divest himself; so, turning into his hammock, he 
began to court sleep. 

But sleep is exactly at variance with a boarding-school 
girl ; the former is not won by courting, but by excessive 
neglect. Half an hour had elapsed, and some of the crew 
began to think a snug hammock just as comfortable as 
walking, half naked, in the night air ; indeed, from the 
continued conversation, a kind of confidence was partially 
restored. Boys whistle in a churchyard to keep up their 
courage, and horses are bolder when the rider sings. Men 
invariably grow more desperate as conversation increases. 
£ach sailor seemed to understand the inclination of his 
neighbour, and although all were anxious to get to bed, 
no one was quite valiant enough to make the proposal to 
retire. 

In one of the short pauses which ensued a violent scream 
was heard, and Jackson flew up the hatchway in his shir^ 
his hair standing on end, and his face the picture of terror 
exemplified. The crew instantly caught the alarm, and 
huddled together, like birds at the appearance of a hawk. 
Jackson was speechless; but the noise occasioned by the 
simultaneous movement aroused the lieutenant, who came 
instantly on deck. 

'* Well, Jackson," said he, " have you caught the ghost? ** 

The pale and affrighted face of the sailor struck his 
officer with indignation and disgust ; and he looked at the 
spectre-stricken man with the keenest contempt. It often 
happens in Malta that a swell sets into the harbour, and 
boats which are secured to the stern wash against the 
counter, giving the boat a very unwholesome shake, and 
producing a noise hy no means conducive to sleep. ^This 
was the case on the present occasion. 
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*' Here, you old womaD, you^ Jackson ; you are not fit 

to be called a aailor ; go down and keep that boat clear of 

tbe ooonter^" said the lieutenant. 
To this order the sailor wiUingly acceded, as it placed 

him oat of the reach of his spiritual and official tormentor ; 
and iiad the order been to sit upon the truck, or ride cock- 
hone on the jib-boom, he would not have hesitated to 
eomply^ in preference to going below again. The agitation 
' of ^e poor deyil increased with the movement to obey the 
order; and scarcely had he got his feet on the Jacob- 
ladder^ than he missed his hold in reaching the boat s 
painter, fell overboard, and sunk like a stone. It was but 
one splash, and Jackson was buried; he never rose to 
bnbUe his dying agony to his affrighted shipmates, and 
the distressing sight, too often seen^ of men struggling 
against inevitable fate — the last uplifting of extended 
hands — the inefiectual attempt at speecli — and the wild, 
despairing gaze, as they rise from the water to look for the 
last moment at all the world can show, were fortunately 
spared on this unhappy occasion. 

The crew, sufficiently frightened before, were now the 
mere resemblance of men, with the hearts of children ; and 
daylight was hailed with all the rapture of hope, long de- 
fenred, dawning at last. Poor Jackson's body was fished 
from the water the next day^ perfectly black, and was 
interred on shore with all due honours. A host of priests^ 
properly garbed for so solemn a ceremony, were paid for 
walking round the ship's decks with crucifixes and lighted 
wax-candles, although it was noonday ; a certain quantity 
of holy water was sprinkled over tbe haunts- of the spectre; 
prayers were said in Latin, of which neither ghost nor 
crew understood one word ; and, strange as it may appear, 
the holy mummery restored the courage and confidence of 
file men, who believed the spirit laid in the far muddy 
waters of the Red Sea. They slept in their hammocks as 
usual, for never afterwards was ghost or goblin heard, felt, 
or seen. 

The Salsette was ordered from the Toulon blockading 
squadron to Malta, and there the Fjime^ a seventy-four, 
becoming vacant, Captain Bathurst was appointed to her^ 
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and I foUowed in his train. I confess I did not much like 
the change, for in those days a certain stigma was at- 
tached to midshipmen who belonged to line-of-battle ships, 
while the midsldpmen of frigates were the aristocracy of 
their grade in the profession. As far as space was con- 
cerned, of course the change was beneficial. We weic 
ordered home^ and had the convoy signal flying ; but^ pre- 
viously to our departure, I must be allowed to give a 
sketch of a Maltese execution ; for there are no two coun- 
tries under the sun who despatch their criminals in exactly 
a similar manner. 

The Russians, an imitative nation, who always take 
example from their more civilised allies, when they hung 
five or six criminals to the walls of the fortress of St. 
Pet^sburgh, bungled the business (as they do every thing 
but diplomacy and making soldiers), and down tun^iled 
three in the mud, owing to the rope slipping in one 
instance, and breaking in two others. They grew the 
hemp, twisted the cord, and had an executioner in Eng- 
land to take lessons ! 

But Maltese are the proper finishers : a man must be an 
eel to slip through their fingers. A murderer (inasmudi 
as a young man, of about twenty-seven, thought proper to 
return the obligation of being brought into the world, by 
sending his parents out of it), having been tried, was found 
guilty, and condemned. Popular fbry was fearfully ex- 
cited, and the day of execution was impatiently expected. 
Like the rest, I felt a desire to see how a man could face 
death who had been guilty of so heinous a crime, that the 
Romans had no law which noticed it — parricide. There 
is a rising ground close to the Florian Gardens, which over- 
looks the harbour, on which was erected the hanging wood. 
It was in the shape of a pair of shears, the rope coining 
from the point where the two spars were lashed together ; 
the whole concern was evidently too near the ground, and 
we said in an instant that some bungling must ensue. 
Near the gallows was a chair, in which sat in quiet com- 
posure the only true friend — the man who never deserts 
you at the last pinch — the executioner. The processioa 
of the criminal was headed by a company of boys^ bearing 
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candles, and nnging some solemn dirge^ without any par- 
ticular attention as to time or tune ; next came a set of 
fmrs, and monks^ and priests^ with a large assortment of 
the tag-rsg and bob-tail part of the community. Then 
carne one priest carrying a large crucifix^ and close to him 
walked the criminal: the latter seemed the only uncon- 
cerned man in the procession. A respectable body of sol- 
diers followed in the rear, ultimately taking up a circular 
position^ with the gallows for a centre. 

Prayers and spiritual consolation were freely offered, 
and there was no manifestation of indelicate hurry to put 
the offender from this world ; the crucifix was placed to 
his lips dozens of times, which he kissed without any par- 
ticular fervency of devotion ; he did not join in the prayers, 
but looked about him more like a stranger to the scenery, 
than a condemned culprit ; once he looked over his head 
at the apparatus^ but with a kind of indifference truly 
appalling. 

His time was come — his hour arrived — and the last 
preparations commenced. The rope was placed round his 
neck ; but it appeared to me, that, instead of a hangman's 
knot, they substituted a timber-hitch, and then jammed the 
parts. The criminal was desired to stand upon a chair, 
and DO sooner had he obeyed the order than the execu- 
tioner shortened the rope a very little^ and removed the 
chair : down fell the poor fellow with quite enough of a 
jeik to tighten the hitch, but not enough to cause suffo- 
cation : the rope being too long, the toes of the roan just 
touched the ground^ by which he was enabled to retard the 
operation of strangulation. The priest prayed devoutly^ 
keeping the crucifix to the culprit's mouth : he only thought 
of prolonging his miserable existence another and another 
moment. Strange how we cling to life when life would be 
a burthen^ and how we shun death, which would be our 
only release ! 

The executioner became quite astonished that the man 
did not die ; and after giving him every opportunity for 
A?e minutes, he ascended the gallows, and then descended 
nha fope, planting his feet on the neck of the criminal ; 
widi cold-blooded barbarity he then proceeded to jump on 
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the shoulders ; and never do I rememher to have turned so 
suddenly sick^ as when I heard the cracking of thie neck 
at each succeeding jump. This operation stretched the 
rope, and the culprit's feet came firmly on the ground* 
The resistance to yield his life was awfully great, and he 
would have struggled much longer, had not a second exe* 
cutioner lifted the legs from the ground, which gave the 
foody a slanting direction, and soon closed the horrible and 
disgusting scene. 

This made a proper impression upon me, more especially 
as I was given to understand that one or two gentlemanly 
people had expressed a wish that they could get hold of a 
midshipman belonging to the Fame, in order to allow their 
bungling executioner an opportunity of perfecting himself 
in the art of hanging. I could not blame the Maltese for 
their charitable wish ; we certainly gave abundant annoy* 
ance to the quiet, orderly people ; for it was by no means 
uncommon to get up a chorus in the streets loud enough to 
bring the good people to the windows, and then they were 
laughed at for their trouble. 

But we had another mode of annoying the pious, and 
in these frolics we were always headed by a certain indi- 
vidual who was then a midshipman, and who is now a 
captain. At every corner of every street in Malta, and 
indeed in most Catholic towns, the saints who are placed 
in the niches to be saluted by the passer-by in the day- 
time, return the civility by night, as they hold lamps to 
direct and guide both saint and sinner. It was an odd and 
very improper frolic, but so it was, that these lamps were 
sure to be broken at least once a week, and the saint was 
fortunate if he were not damaged or disfigured during the 
operation. 

It was not to be supposed that the Catholics could allow 
the images to which they bowed and crossed themselves 
about fifty times a day, to be wantonly insulted by beard- 
less heretics, without resenting the injury, and consequently 
they were fully prepared to take suitable revenge on any 
good opportunity offering itself. Our leader having taken 
;a great fancy to the unicorn, which stands on one side of 
.the grand entrance into the church of St. John, to place as 
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a figure-head to his brother's yacht^ he resolved to have 
the animal, and his refractory crew were desired to be in 
attendance the next nighty in order to dislodge the cornuted 
creature. We were punctual to our appointment^ and 
proceeded to the sacrilegious demolition at midnight with 
light hearts and a strong rope. The latter was placed 
round the unicorn's neck^ and about ten of us began with 
a true sailor-like '^ one^ two^ three^ haul," to dislodge our 
victim. It was, however^ so well fastened on its pedestal, 
that we did not succeed, and our shouting and hauling 
soon awakened our enemies. We began to perceive a col- 
lection of people in the Strada Reale, and had little doubt 
that they would shortly commence offensive operatiofts, as 
they were loud in their vows of vengeance against the 
ruthless spoliators of their magnificent and sacred edifice. 
A large knot of Maltese began to show themselves at the 
comer of the Strada St. Giovanni ; thus blocking up the 
direct road to the boats, and partially enclosing us. We 
knew the depth of a stiletto wound, and the unerring 
accuracy with which it is thrown: we well knew how 
cordially they hated us, if only in a religious light. Their 
saints held their lamps, for a wonder, unbroken that night, 
' which gave us more alarm than our enemies and their 
stilettos ; for had we been recognised, the admiral's dis- 
pleasure would have preceded the sentence of the civil 
judge. We hastily dropped the rope, and in a firm and 
compact body charged the party by the corner of the 
Strada St Giovanni. They very feebly resisted, and we 
reached our ship in security. 

The Maltese, balked in their vengeance upon us, like 
cowards as they invariably are, notwithstanding their his- 
torical records and valiant knights, wreaked their vengeance 
on two of our half-drunken crew, who were on shore, and 
the next morning they were found dead in the Strada 
Ponente. From the situation, and the known immodest 
character of the street, the Maltese authorities argued that 
iotrigue excited the jealousy of some husband, and that the 
loss of life was the result. The Lord bless their sapient 
heads! — sailors do not intrigue. Jack has no time for 
poesy and love elegies ; and we doubt much if Mr. Haynes 
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Bayly^ with all his musical melodies, could find the time 
for caterwauling if he were a sailor ; and^ after all^ liberty 
and the first-lieutenant are monstrously i^ainst the carry-* 
ing a tender scheme into execution. 

We sailed from Malta with our conroy^ and touched at 
Gihraltar. With what delight I visited the convent^ may 
he easier imagined than written. I had not forgotten the 
beautiful creature there ; and whilst at Constantinople had 
provided attah of roses and supposed Cashmere shawls 
for the dear object of my early affections. It was the last 
time I ever saw her as a spinster ; and I left her with all 
the regret of a young and ardent mind^ perfectly persuaded 
that f was desperately in love, and quite unable to outlive 
the separation. I am, however, much afraid, f^om some 
circumstances Which have occurred, that I possess one .of 
those quicksilver hearts on which no permanent foundation 
can be laid. I certainly have been a particular admirer of 
beauty ; and while I join cordially in the opinion of Lord 
Byren, that " a pretty woman is a welcome guest," I will 
not answer for my constancy, if another fairer obje6t^ 
should accidentally appear. But in a sailor's life love ^ 
4l|cmld never appear : we are, I believe, generally reckoned' 
ilie best husbands ; but as for constancy, when the wide 
Atlantic rolls between the divided hearts, it might be a 
very good subject for rhyme, but a very poor one for rea* 
son. It is quite astonishing how ship discipline, employ-* 
ment of time,* and the yellow fever can keep down love 
and affection, and all such tender expressions. I have no 
more confidence in a sailor's constancy, than I have in the 
pope's infallibility, and I regard both as mere matters of 
opinion, very well to talk about in society, but quite dis- 
carded in reality by all but lovesick boarding-school girls 
or anxious cardinals. 

Our passage was tedious and disagreeable ; for there is 
no penalty inflicted by the law equal in annoyance to an 
anxious man taking a passage in a ship condemned to 
convoy a fleet when the wind is fair and strong, and when 
every idea of home becomes doubly exciting. Instead of 
spreading the wide sail to catch the freshening breeze, the 
topsails ate lowered on the cap, reefs taken in, and perhaps. 
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which is wone than aU, the ship '^ hove-to " for an hour 
for the stemmost Teasels to close round the commodore : it 
is a kind of hlank in life ; even hope for the time is de- 
stroyed : a sort of epileptic fit. Of all the curses in a 
sailor's life, a convoy is the worst. 

The quarantine which we endured for three days at the 
Motherbank^ were three days lengthened into three years ; 
erery moment seemed an hour. In vain we traced with 
our gksses the delightfHil shores of the Isle of Wight, or 
looked of the moving scenery in the Southampton Water; 
there we were^ cooped up like so many chickens, fed at 
st&ted times, and allowed to gaze through our hars at what 
we eoold not ei^oy»^. Had quarantine been invented in the 
time of Job, I doubt much if that pattern of patience and 
piety would have rfdden forty days imder the yellow flag, 
near the fertile shore of Sicily, without giving vent to his 
feelings in no very measured terms. Quarantine is de- 
cidedly a strong invention of our two natural enemies, the 
deril and the doctor, to enfeeble our bodies and ruin our 
•oob. Abrogation of that law would do infinitely more 
good than half the methodist trash ever published. 

I was removed from the Fame to the Arethusa, and I 
pirted with my old captain with all the poignancy of real 
legrei. To me he had been a father, a protector, and a 
friend : he was a kind-hearted, excellent, brave man, uni- 
^^eraally beloved and respected. He died as a sailor ought 
to die, in battle, and victorious. The shot Vhich struck 
bim at Navarino deprived the poor of a friend and the 
bdpless of a supporter. 



CHAPTER X. 

Btbrtbodt has heard of the Arethusa: — she is immor- 
tiliied in song, and was for many years one of the crack 
■hips of his majesty's navy. I considered it a feather 
in my cap to belong to so dashing a ship ; and antici- 
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pated honours and rewards^ prize-money and the Gazette* 
*^A11 pleasures preconceived or preconcerted," says Dr. 
Johnson, '^end in disappointment." That was a wise 
man, and some of his sayings might stand hy the side of 
Solomon's. 

I saw just .enough of home this time more hitterly to 
feel the parting. I had become, it is true, more accustomed 
to my profession; but I always considered it as one only 
fit for a waterdog ; and have more than once thought that 
the prophecy concerning the Arabs is applicable to a sailor 
— '^ He shall be a wild man, and be a stranger in the midst 
of his brethren." My sisters gave me a little more of 
honour and glory, and I felt again the warm caress of my 
mother, when she took her parting kiss from one, I trust, 
who has always been an affectionate son. 

We were destined for the coast of Africa. That sink 
of human life was then a kind of undiscovered shore. The 
business of the war — the rapid change of more interesting 
intelligence — the battles, fires, and wrecks which daily 
filled the papers, left no time, or rather damped curiosity, 
as to the actual situation of our colony in Africa. I am 
not aware that the humbug practised by Macgregor, in re- 
ference to Poyais, was resorted to in behalf of Sierra Leone. 
We may all remember the magnificent prints ]mblished, 
descriptive of the theatre and the palace of Poyais. I 
have visited this spot ; but never could discover the ruins 
of these beaittiful specimens of architectural designs ; and 
well I know the inhabitants of those parts are by no means 
disposed to labour in the removal of stones. 

We sailed, cleared the Channel, touched at Madeira and 
Teneriffe, thence to St. Jago, in the Cape Verd Islands. 
Here we took in fresh provisions, fruit, and water, and in- 
creased our crew by two monkeys and a paroquet. I have 
never seen a good account of St. Jago. The fact is, very 
little can be said about it; and George Cruikshank's pencil 
would convey its present state much more definitely to the 
mind than all the memorandum books of the navy. A 
St. Jago soldier is a rare mixture of pride, nudity, and 
discipline ; for a cocked-hat he would sell his wife ; but he 
is seldom so far fortunate in his traffic ; for the women in 
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St. Jago aeem to follow tbe same plan in defying the mos- 
quitoes as the rhinoceros in Shangella, which rolls in the 
mudj to defend itself against the small but powerful stings 
of the fly of that country. Only fancy a fly capable of 
penetrating the skin which defies a musket-ball ! I believe 
it, nevertheless^ for I have seen men who declare they 
have been bitten through top-boots by mosquitoes, and cer- 
tainly they are searching animals. 

A soldier at St. Jago who has a complete musket, is the 
envy of the army. It, generally speaking, happens that 
the man who has a barrel has no lock, while another will 
have a stock, lock, and bayonet, but no barrel : one part is 
always lashed on to another, the proper fastenings having 
long since disappeared. Yet have they guard-houses, and 
officers of the guard ; and no pen could possibly give an 
idea of the motley group when the command, ^* Guard, 
torn out," is given : some appear with an old Portuguese 
uniform coat, without hat or trousers ; some with cocked- 
hats, shoes, and trousers, but no coats : these are the front- 
rank men ; the officers are only a shade, and that not in 
cleanliness, better. The "present arms" is a salute -to 
laugh at for a year afterwards. Like the poor, they are 
always proud : no infringement of their law is allowed ; 
and in this respect they might rival better dressed soldiers. 
They are vigilant on their posts, but seem otherwise blessed 
with the laziness of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, The 
governor's palace would make a good contertible cow- 
house, and the other residences are wooden huts, with or 
without roofs. 

The island appears perfectly barren, mere rock ; and, 
although I have visited the interior in several shooting ex- 
peditions, yet I do not remember to have seen one culti- 
vated spot, except in the vicinity of the town. Cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, plantains, the common pine-guavas, and the 
orange, are plentiful. Those who have visited these 
ctimates are of course aware that very little cultivation is 
requisite to bring these fruits to perfection. The islands 
in the vicinity are infinitely superior to St. Jago ,* but ihey 
are deficient in that which aggrandised the capital — a 
good harbour. St. Jago, like a woman's mind, arrived at 
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its Utmost limit early in its existence — it never lias im* 
proved — and never will^ until it changes its master. From 
this wretched ahode we steered to Goree. 

1 before said there was no place to cure fastidious gen- 
tlemen equal to a midshipman's berth. In this fancy 
frigate we were pretty well off, and, in many respects^ 
might have benefited our captain. It is, or was, the usual 
custom in the navy^ for the midshipmen of the morning 
watch to breakfast in the cabin. The officer of the fore- 
noon-watch, one of the idlers (in this energetic expression 
is included the purser^ doctor^ master, and those time- 
devouring men, marine officers), received an invitation to 
dinner with the captain ; and an invitation was a com- 
mand. I have known a midshipman flogged for refusing 
to dine with the lieutenants : indeed, I was once very 
nearly flagellated for the same heinous offence. It cer- 
tainly does appear tyrannical to punish a boy for not 
dining with those he does not admire. This is a mis- 
take — it is one of the very many small branches of disci- 
pline which invigorate the whole tree. On another score 
the boy would merit chastisement ; for there is no folly 
like allowing pride to stop supplies to the empty stomach 
of a midshipman, and folly ought always to be punished. 

In the Arethusa we ran no risk of being flogged for 
refusing an invitation. The steward seldom peeped into 
the berth, saying Mr. F., Captain C. desires the pleasure 
of your company at diimer. It was no pleasure for him 
to see us there, and we rather lost than gained by the 
invitation. I am free to admit that this niggardly mode 
of living — the burgoo breakfast (burgoo is oatme^ and 
water jammed into a small consistency), and salt junk 
dinners — accustomed us to bear the misfortunes whidi 
afterwards befell us. Gluttony brings with it its own pun» 
ishment ; the more you eat, the more you desire to eat ; 
and the drunkard, who, by his wine-bibbing propensitieBy 
hastens the fever which intoxication produces, occasions 
a thirst which no draught can allay, and which again 
inflames, rather than cools^ the desire. We were not 
gluttons or wine-bibbers in that ship. 

Our^approach to the coast of Africa we smelt^ rather 
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than saw. The breeze of the evening came deliciously 
perfumed with the strong scent of the lime-tree ; we 
smelt the shore^ hours and hours before we saw it. It is 
very amusing to observe dogs on these occasions : being 
more gifted than man, they make the land in imagination 
before the navigator ; they run to the weather-gangway 
and port-holes, sniff up the breeze, and howl most intel- 
lectQally, looking round and wagging their tails, as much 
as to say, *^ Why, can't you smell it ? " Pigs are particu- 
larly happy on this occasion. 

In due time we anchored in Goree roads. From the 
ship the town looked handsome, and the adjacent country 
appeared clad in verdure ; but the sun was oppressive 
beyond measure, and the breeze, which blew, but did not 
cool, seemed as if it had been pufied from an oven. On 
landing, we found the street one moving mass of sand ; 
the musquitoes flew at us with the ravenous hunger oif 
half-starved dogs. Our stockings, for we were fools 
enoagfa not to wear boots, were dyed in blood ; and the 
eternal irritation occasioned by the sting, and the scratch 
nhich followed, would have brought on a fever without 
the assistance of the fiery noonday-heat, or the checked 
perspiration of the cooler evening. We were fairly beaten 
back by those human tormentors, who seem to know 
their power, giving as much annoyance by their ceaseless 
buzz, the prelude to the bite, as when they inflicted their 
tiny but smarting wound. 

Our men, who had long been fed upon salt provisions, 
reqoired some variation of food ; and as it is usual, if 
possible, to blend health and utility together, we deter- 
mined upon a flshing-party. Every ship in the navy is 
allowed materials for this sport. 

Long before daylight the next morning fourteen men, 
under the command of a lieutenant, were despatched from 
the ship, with orders to try a sandy beach to the south- 
ward of the town. I was on this occasion the midshipman 
of the boat. It was a long flat beach, terminating in some 
■and-hiUs, behind which the parched ground appeared, 
relieved by occasional patches of refreshing green spots. 
.On this beach we landed, and carried out our nets, accord- 
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ing to all rules of fishermen. It was hardly day-dawn 
when we commenced^ and we could not discern a human 
creature within the sweep of our sights. The net was 
hauled with all due care not to risk our legs near the vora- 
cious jaws of the ground-shark ; for this species of fish^ 
unlike its brethren, care not for the noise or break of the 
surf. 

No sooner^ however^ had we begun to get the end of the 
net in our hands^ and the fish began to leap, than a doud 
of naked blacks rushed over the sand-hills. They came 
in swarms, headed by a tall, respectable-looking man on 
horseback, who was partially covered, as respects garments. 
He had a mild, benevolent cast of countenance ; hut front* 
nulla fides. Lord Byron remarks, that he had his pockets 
picked by a man of the most gentlemanly appearance, and 
that he never remembered so mild a looking person as Ali 
Facha. The leader of our foes was as treacherous in 
appearance. No white squall in the Mediterranean ever 
more astonished the unguarded mariner, than these locusts 
of destruction astounded us. They whizzed by us with 
the velocity of antelopes, and, jumping into the water, 
regardless of the danger — for 

Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread, 

they seized the fish as they jammed them against the 
meshes of the net^ threw them on shore to their compa- 
nions, who piled them up in different heaps, and walked 
off with them with as much nonchalance as if they were 
not committing a theft. There was a ground-shark in the 
net ; and for once robbery passed unpunished. Had that 
shark but taken one black leg, I would willingly have 
given the rest of the fish to witness Justice in the great 
execution of her office. 

Our arms, such as we had, were in the boat ; but the 
panic was so universal, that I doubt our having put the 
cartridge into the muskets the right end downwards ; be- 
sides, all but two men were on shore. Tn vain we at- 
tempted to take a fish ; the benevolent gentleman pointed 
at us with a long reed, and we were instantly deprived of 
our just right. Opposition was useless ; they could have 
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killed US and eaten ns in five minutes ; the only thing was 
— how to get out of the cursed scrape we had so unin- 
tentionally fallen into. Hitherto^ with the exception of 
confoanding the meum et tuum, no act of hostility had 
been conunitted : but when the net was drawn on shore, and 
we were preparing to place it in the boat, a very different 
scene took place. The fish had every one been removed 
but the shark, and no one seemed inclined to touch him. 
A shark's tail is nearly as bad as his jaw ; and the sable 
tribe seemed well enough to know the danger of approach- 
ing either end. Out of as full a net as any fisherman 
could wish to see, we had not one fish for our pains. The 
beach was cleared, and the men began to group together, 
— to talk loud^ — their hands were held in the air, — such 
gesture was furious, and it required no conjurer to see that 
every moment increased our danger. A minute seemed 
hardly to have elapsed, and all the marauders were armed. 
It was like magic : the lances had been regularly distributed 
amongst the sable tribe almost unseen : and they began to 
dance and kick up the sand in frightful wildness. 

The afiiiir began to wear a very serious aspect. The 
thip was hull down in the distance, and from her no pos- 
sible assistance could be expected, or could arrive in time 
if sent. Four of our men were now in the boat, and had 
coiled away the sean; and I, in spite of ground-sharks, 
hd placed myself in the stern-sheets, and forthwith be- 
gan to prepare for action, by loading the fire-arms. In the 
loean time, the men one by one got into the boat, always 
taking especial care to keep her afloat. The last man 
wu the lieutenant, and a gallant fellow he was as ever 
breathed. His self-possession had entirely returned; his 
(Nrders were given without any emotion, and he remained 
fadng his foes singly, and at some distance from us. It 
was evident that the blacks had not matured their plan ; 
for they looked on in silent indifference the moment we 
began to retreat; but as our numbers lessened on the 
diore, they advanced towards the boat. When the lieu- 
tenant first stepped into the water, the whole tribe could 
Bearly have touched him. I would not have given twenty 
cowries for hit chance of life. He faced our foes^ retreating 
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backwards towards the boat ; and no sooner bad we hauled 
him in^ and given the boat good stem-way into deeper 
water, than the whole gang of thieves commenced theif 
war-whoop. They stamped like enraged bulls^ and posi- 
tively yelled with anger ; they then made a rush into the 
water to seize the boat ; unfortunately we were in the act 
of winding her, and had barely executed that operation^ 
when two of the foremost blacks seized hold of the rudder. 
The depth of water impeded their advan^je^ or we mus( 
have been captured. Our lieutenant commenced actual 
war, by beating the intruders on the head with the tiller ; 
the crew plied the oars ; and the water being too deep for 
the blacks to exercise much power^ they relinquished their 
grasp^ and we were free. The boat surged ahead^ and 
we breathed in comparative safety. 

The whole tribe now rushed into the water^ brandishing 
their long lances over their heads^ and shouting most 
vehemently. On our side the spare hands pointed the 
muskets^ while the crew *' gave way " with their utmost 
strength. The horseman interposed^ and stopped the 
hostile demonstration. He seemed to know that the ad- 
vantage was now on our side, for one minute would have 
placed us out of reach of their arms, while we could 
have shot them at discretion. Suddenly their lances were 
poised in the air ; they turned quickly round, and simul- 
taneously retreated. They flew over the sand-bauk, und 
vanished almost as suddenly, and certainly more wd^ 
comely, than they appeared. 

There are some people who never will benefit by ex- 
ample, but will buy their own experience at any price : 
we had plenty of those on board who sneered at our ap. 
parent want of courage in allowing the plunder of the 
fish, declaring that the report of a musket would have 
frightened the whole tribe : but Voltaire says, ** Cannons 
no longer astonish the Indians." In short, we had lots 
of volunteers for the next day. I was not one, neither 
was the lieutenant. I had seen quite enough of the 
fishing party, and thought myself extremely lucky not 
to have been a slave for life : but others, willing to face 
danger, and undismayed by our reports, resolved to fish 
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on the same beach at the same hour. One man of our 
party was taken (he did not vcHnnteer) to point out the 
spot ; and the next morning away they went, with two 
marines to frighten the horde. Unluckily for our laugh^ 
the savages came from their concealment before the boat 
touched the shore; and no sooner did our valiant suc- 
cessors see the white beach suddenly blacky than they 
tnmed tail^ and pulled back again^ leaving their honour 
and their courage behind them. This was a sufficient 
Iramingto me^ and I hope to others, never to undervalue 
either the courage or the service of my neighbour. Men 
accustomed to death, as sailors are, know what danger is, 
and are not frightened at shadows (excepting always a 
ghost). Brute courage belongs to every man, more or 
less. It is the cool calculator in the hour of danger who 
18 the really brave man, and not the headstrong fool, who 
rushes without thought into inevitable destruction. There 
is a wide difierenoe between drunken temerity and deter- 
mined courage : one is as fatal to itself as the other is to 
its opponent. 

To give any idea of the mode of living amongst the 
Uacks of the African coast would be a waste of time. 
Imagination cannot picture people more purely in a state 
of nature than the poor half-starved naked negro. His 
food is principally vegetables, yams, cocoas, &c. relieved 
by occasional fruit, such as the guava^ banana, and plan- 
tain. His life is one of continual slavery even in his own 
country ; and should his tribe be invaded^ and himself 
made prisoner, it merely makes his situation about two 
degrees more dreadful, with all the chance of being bene- 
fited hereafter ; for should he be sold again to those who 
traffic in human flesh — logs of mahogany^ as they are 
entered in the bill of lading — and survive the sea voyage, 
he becomes in the west a slave it is true, but a man, and 
not a brute ; his mind is by degrees enlightened : he has 
his hut and garden ; a doctor if he is ill^ and food if he is 
hungry. Since my visit to the coast of Africa, and my 
residence in the West Indies — that is to say, when I' 
commanded a ship on that station for three years ; and 
nnce I have seen with my own eyes the sleek, well-fed 
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negroes, well -clothed, well-housed, married, and contented, 
I have become one of those who believe that sudden eman- 
cipation would be instant starvation. 



CHAPTER XL 



The principal object of our cruise was the suppression of 
the Slave Trade ; and at the time I was unfortunate 
enough to be in the Arethusa, this traffic was at its 
height. The Americans were the great carriers ; and not 
unfrequently English ships, under the transatlantic flag, 
and with American clearances, prowled about the sickly- 
coast, to ship the victims of oppression to a foreign shore. 
Some intelligence of slavers having reached us, the 
Arethusa suddenly put to sea, and proceeded to the islands 
De Los, between which we sailed ; first running down 
before the wind, then beating up to windward again — 
capital exercise for the ship's company, and very amusing^ 
as we had better opportunities of making remarks on 
the various islands. It was nearly sunset when we dis-* 
covered an English brig lying near the Factory ; and, as 
we knew our countrymen were just as fond of negro 
slavery as some of those who now spout the most vehe- 
mently against it, we bore up in chase. The wind was 
fresh, and the ship under a crowd of canvass. We had 
passed through the passage twice before during the day, 
and the navigation, as laid down in the Admiralty charts, 
appeared perfectly safe, and free from rocks or sHoals. I 
was standing on one of the forecastle carronade-slides 
when the ship struck. Every man was on deck in a 
moment. The ship had been running at the rate of eight 
knots, and the shock was terrific : then was to be seen, 
fore and aft, countenances expressive of fear and horror ; 
then came the momentary confusion, which even dis- 
cipline could not control: and then the hurried order 
which none could obey. The sea which followed the ship 
lifted her, and, roaring past, left us amidships on the 
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rock : she stnick this time about two feet abaft the step 
of the main-mast^ which threw that mast so far forward 
as to leave the stays in bites. When she surged again^ 
the masts flew back to their proper positions with a jerk^ 
which shook the ship fore and aft, and carried away the 
main-top-gallant-mast The sea^ which had placed us in 
so uncomfortable a situation^ was superseded in kindness 
by its follower, which lifted us off again ; but in the 
downward surge the rudder came in contact with the 
rock, and was forced in spite of wood-locks^ — being lifted 
so completely^ that the Tudder-head came against the 
underpart of the quarter-deck. This created a different 
confusion ; for the captain*s library, consisting of some six 
odd volumes^ and crowned with a box of plums, which an 
American captain had bestowed some few days ago^ went 
right and left, some tumbling downward to the rudder - 
eoat^ and some jammed against Ae deck. The captain 
loudly called out, " to let go the anchor ; " but this was 
instantly and fortunately countermanded by the first 
lieutenant, who wisely remarked, that we should anchor 
on the shoal^ and the land wind would swing us on the 
rock. The ship was afloat ; and the rudder being useless, 
the saCs were worked as the first-lieutenant, who was a 
thorough, expert, and practical sailor, directed : the cap- 
tain, like a good boy, repeated the order; and we were 
again free. 

** Sound the well ! " It was sounded ; and the car- 
penter reported the ship to have sprung a leak at the rate 
of six feet an hour. The chain-pumps were instantly 
rigged and worked ; a fruitless examination took place 
below: the water was started, and the ship directed to- 
wards the Factory. An hour's hard work before we an- 
chored gave us a very full opportunity of estimating the 
horrors of severe and continued exertions in a climate 
like that of the coast of Africa. Few can imagine the 
hardships men undergo, who, in spite of the general las- 
situde of warm climates, are constrained to toil, and toil, 
auflering from thirst and heat, from hunger and unre. 
mitted labour : the time was come^ and our sufferings had 
barely commenced. The leak at first was thought to have 
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been overrated ; but when the ship increased her rapidity 
of motion^ the water rushed in greater quantities through 
the apertures^ and we found that it was rather under than 
over estimated. In the hurry and confusion of our uxu 
fortunate situation^ we came to an anchor close to the 
brig^ and made a prize of her ; it being quite clear to us 
that she must have been waiting for slaves^ and we were 
in want of an empty vessel in which we could place our 
stores. 

I have endeavoured up to this point to make myself as 
amphibious as possible: the mere evolutions of a ship^ 
the interior arrangements, the nautical expressions^ would 
soon pall on a landman. £ven Marryat, who wrote in 
my opinion the very best naval novel ever penned, ^* The 
King's Own," has found it impossible to keep to nautical 
scenes ; and the '' Post Captain," a most excellent spe- 
cimen of nautical life^ has wisely painted the beauty of 
Cassandra^ and made most of the interesting scenes occur 
on shore. Now I must become a sailor : a wreck, a gale 
of wind, and a distressed ship must be sung or said in a 
sailor's jargon. Ours was a night never to be effaced 
from memory r it gave me an insight into what human 
labour and human resources could accomplish ; and I 
might have cruised until this day in the Salsette, and 
never have seen a night of such horrors and death, of 
sleepless anxiety, continued labour^ and multiplied mis- 
fortunes. 

It became a doubt when we anchored, if the ship could 
be kept afloat during the night ; and had we not received 
about a hundred blacks from the shore, we must have 
seen the Arethusa sink under us before the dawn of day. 
As the sable tribe could turn a winch as well as an Me 
seaman, the whole of the reinforcement were placed at 
the pumps, while our own crew were divided into different 
lots : some were sent to bring the brig alongside ; some 
furled the sails, and sent the top-gallant-mast on deck; 
others were making preparations for getting the guns and 
provisions out ; some hoisted out the boats on the booms ; 
whilst others prepared for disembarking the powder. 

The ship was in fair discipline enough: the first- 
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lieutenant wai worth his weight in gold^ having been one 
of those unfortunate, duly-appreciated men^ whom the 
Admiraltj consider they hse as good first-lieutenants^ 
when they promote them to commanders. The other 
ofiicen were active, enterprising men, and the ship's com- 
pany was excellent ; otherwise our fate would have been 
different — for much I doubt the talent and ability of our 
captain to command, and solely direct on this occasion : 
he aeemed to know his own insufficiency^ and became 
ft very good echo of his inferior officer's orders — a kind 
of speaking-trumpet in the first-lieutenant's hands. 

Misfortunes never come alone. We were progressing 
fairly in our work^ when an enemy in the shape of the 
dements began to appear. It was a beautiful starlight 
nig^t, the moon shone brilliantly, the wind was gentle^ 
and the sea as smooth as a duck-pond : about ten o'clock^ 
a small black speck in the east soon extended itself into 
an awful thunder-cloud ; it seemed an instant only, and 
the whole horizon was darkened — '^ The sky was changed ; 
md such a change ! " The brightness of the night had 
passed away like a dream, and a tornado was about to 
supply its place. We knew not the force of the foe ; but 
the dieering cry of — ^^ Bear a hand, lads, before the 
squall comes ! " indicated too certainly the presages of the 
officer's mind. It fell to my lot to be ordered to land 
the powder in the yawl, having as few hands only as were 
absolutely requisite for the labour required. My orders 
were to place it in an empty house which the crew of the 
brig had inhabited ; and seeing that the darkening cloud 
increased apace, and was rapidly approaching, I was anx- 
ious to get clear of my charge, or, at any rate, to reach 
the shore before the squall burst. We had not a hun- 
dred yards to go, and scarcely had we " shoved ofP," when 
the forked lightning began to show itself in quick and 
vivid flashes, while the loud roar of the thunder increased 
as it neared the ship. We had a tarpaulin in the boat to 
eover the powder-lrarrels ; but this was no security against 
die lightning. The boat appeared not to move. No 
sooner did I look with eager eye to the shore, than an 
anxious glance was cast at the coming enemy; then 
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would I double bank an oar^ and pull and tug with aH 
my strength^ whilst I cheered my little crew to an addi^ 
tional exertion. 

We landed the very moment the storm burst. Hea- 
vens ! — no poetical imagination could convey the hurried 
and varied feelings of that moment ! To secure the boat 
was our first endeavour^ which we effected by placing her 
firmly on the beach^ and taking the painter to a neigh-* 
bouring log. The trees groaned as the whirlwind whistled 
through the long branches ; and the rain fell^ or rather 
came from the clouds, with the force of water ejected 
from a fire-engine. The long cocoa-nut bent like a bow 
its branchless trunk, surging about its leafy head in the 
storm ; and the hghtning, which fiashed in horribly quick 
succession, only showed the wreck of ruin which sur- 
rounded us, leaving us in tenfold darkness. The ship^ 
which we saw through the momentary fiame of fire, ap» 
peared a mass of ropes ; the yards were banging in differ- 
ent directions ; the fierce wind swung her about as easily 
as a man might move a cradle ; and the fiash, which 
showed her broadside on, would be succeeded in the mo- 
ment by another which showed her bow to the shore. 
The instant lull, before the loud wind and hoarse roaring 
of the elements resumed their fury, only rendered audible 
the confusion on board the ship and the brig; and the 
succeeding fiash exhibited its own power, as it rent the 
main-topmast from top to bottom : a prolonged existence 
of a moment's light showed us the fishes of the mainmast 
rent from their iron fastenings. 

The time elapsed since the commencement of the squall 
was about ten minutes, when a calm, as tranquil as an 
infant's sleep, succeeded the storm. The sky assumed its 
former serenity, the moon and stars again shone. Few 
could imagine, who had not witnessed it, the desolation 
and ruin of an African tornado. We imagined our mise- 
ries at an end, and cheerfully resumed our labours. De- 
lusive hope ! for soon, too soon we found the evil had 
but commenced, and that Fortune, already unkind, only 
smiled for the moment, to make her frown more severely 
felt. In the meantime we availed ourselves of the calnu 
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The negroes still worked at the pump^ and our nantical 
term of " Spell oh ! " gave way to some elegant word in 
the hlack vocahularj. A party of hands were employed 
to thmmb a sail — a process hy which canvass is converted 
into a mat; this was intended to be hauled under the 
ship's bottom to stop the leak, or at any rate to be so far 
sucked up into the holes, as to block up in some degree 
the unwelcome apertures. The quarter-deck guns were 
transferred to the brig ; the ship was made a little more 
snug aloft^ and the launch despatched with ten men and 
a lieutenant to Sierra Leone, to desire the attendance of 
any man-of-war there, and to urge them to use all pos- 
sible despatch in coming to our assistance. The powder 
was safely landed^ and we returned to the ship as wet and 
as tired as rain and labour could make us. Every man 
in the ship was turned to some use ; the servants were 
taken from the heutenants and midshipmen, and all on 
board put their shoulders to the wheel in good earnest. 

Our men worked hard, and in silence ; but the blacks 
sung some of their outlandish songs, as they laboured at 
the pumps and kept the winches at a rapid rotatory move- 
ment. This singing soon gave way to fatigue ; and from 
their surly looks and sulky dispositions we argued no very 
flattering degree of obedience, if they were at all oppressed 
by labour. Every thing was going on favourably ; the 
different requisite works were progressing towards a ter- 
mination, and we anticipated some hours' sleep, notwith- 
standing our misfortune. 

At one o'clock in the morning, another black cloud 
showed its bead above the horizon, and soon spread its 
sable wings over the whole sky. We knew what was 
coming fast enough : the other bower and sheet anchor 
were let go, the ropes all properly belayed, for nothing 
can impede work more than wet ropes eternally dabbling 
in one's face. The main-top-mast, or rather its wreck, had 
been struck, and the fishes of the main-mast removed; 
the quarter-deck guns had been hoisted into the brig, and 
we had done prodigies in the way of labour. The instant 
the squall was ol^rved, the brig was cast off^, towed 
•ome small distance^ and well secured^ as far as anchors 
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could secure her ; and we were soon prepared for the 
coming squall. It came howling and whistling in all the 
fury of the former hurricane, accompanied hy rain^ thun- 
der^ and lightning ; the wind moaned through the rigging, 
coming from all quarters at once^ and heeling the ship, 
first on one side, then on the odier^ like hoys on a sea- 
saw; 

The hlacks, who seem rather partial to a squall on 
shore, hegan to manifest considerahle uneasiness when they 
heard the unusual roar of strange sounds; and it was 
with some difficulty and gentle violence that they were 
made to continue their work. They toiled sullenly and 
silently, until a flash of lightning struck the ship^ and ran 
along the decks. This fatal flash left three men dead'at 
the pumps : the hlacks hid their faces in their hands, 
and threw themselves on the deck, roaring and howling 
as dismally as the wind, creating a confusion quite be- 
yond description. A report that the lightning had gone 
through the ship below occasioned an instant search : the 
monotonous sound of the water, as it bubbled through 
the leak forward, was audible enough ; but we could not 
trace any further damage, or discover any other mischief. 
During this interval the leak gained upon us, for the 
blacks disregarded all threats of punishment, or all pro- 
mises of reward : the removal of the dead operated like a 
charm ; it is quite " out of sight, out of mind " in Africa ; 
so the blacks forgot the danger in the removal of their 
friends, and went to work again. A certain number of 
our men were kept at work on the sail, and the rest were 
sent to their hammocks to steal a few hours' sleep, for we 
had plenty to do, without intermission, for at least a 
week. 

The squall passed over us, and left the same calm and 
beautiful night which had preceded its coming. Day 
dawned, and what a sight presented itself! No longer 
the dashing Arethusa, in all the trim neatness of a well- 
ordered ship ! — no longer the tall mast and the squared 
yard, the tight rope, and the man-of war's appearance! 
She was as much altered in one night, as the face of a 
beauty after an attack of small-pox. A wreck — a pair 
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pable wreck; the crew jaded and fatigued; the hlacks 
nearly exhansted ; the ri^ng more like that of a Rus- 
aian frigate under repair^ than the boasted neatness of an 
English man-of-war ; around us a scene of desolation and 
destruction^ without a prospect of further assistance ; and 
with an African sun rising, to scorch us into sickness and 
fever. From the shore^ the ship's appearance was by no 
means flattering. The main-mast was standing ; but here 
and there were pieces rent by the lightning : the long fish 
in front of the mast was lying in the booms^ with its end 
on the quarter-deck. It was a sight to humiliate any 
pride^ such as Nelson felt when his fleet was dispersed in 
a gale. One night had reduced us from the most power- 
fol adTersary the French had on that coast, to the level 
of the most insignificant cruiser. 

Alas ! our sufferings were but begun, for hitherto the 
lain had kept us cool ; but heat and thirst, and sickness 
and fever were yet to follow up the disaster : there is no 
calamity like a hot sun and a parched throat when fa- 
tigue and indisposition are to be endured. To prognos- 
ticate misfortunes was useless ; it was the business of men 
and officers to remedy what had befallen us. The sail 
was completed and placed under the bottom, and it 
affi>rded no small gratification to find it answered its pur- 
pose effectually : it so far relieved the men, that the 
hand-pumps kept her free, and we got rid of a great part 
of our black assistants : bad they not been on board, the 
Arethusa would have sunk. The ship was set to rights 
aloft, and soon assumed a creditable appearance ; prepa- 
rations were made to reimbark the powder and the guns ; 
and that evening would have seen us a formidable foe. 
The quarter-deck was scuttled abaft ; and, after using all 
kinds of ingenious methods, the rudder was forced down 
in its proper place ; but both pintles and gudgeons being 
strained, it moved with considerable stifiiiess. However, 
there it was, and we could steer by it, without the eternal 
ahivering of the mizen-topsail, or hauling out the driver 
to keep the ship's head the right way. 

It was deemed advisable to have the frigate as light as 
ponible ; for which reason a part of the guns, and most 
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of the proyisions^ with stores^ &c. were kept on board 
the brig. The removal of the main-deck guns was pro- 
posed ; but this met with vigorous opposition^ for there 
was a French frigate on the coast; and not long before 
our arrival^ our predecessor^ the Amelia^ had discovered 
that it was not every English frigate which could make a 
sure prize of a French ship of equal force^ although she 
was supposed to be half laden with gold-dust. I do not 
make this remark to throw the least possible blame upon 
the Amelia ; unfortunately^ Captain Irby and all his offi- 
cers were wounded early in the day, and we know how often 
the loss of rulers damps the ardour of the men^ as well 
as deprives them of the advantage of superior seamanship. 
I mention it, because it was a caution to us not to be too 
headstrong, and we were willing to profit by example. 

I must now beg leave to. introduce myself to my readers 
no longer as a good curly-headed midshipman^ " pride in 
my look, defiance in my eye/' strutting the quarter-deck 
with the proper official step, repeating the commands of 
my superior, or hastily answering, '* Ay, ay, sir ;" — but as 
a midshipman's boy, — the servant of the mess, the drudge 
of all drudges. Life is full of strange vicissitudes ; and 
a man who goes down the stream, always escaping the 
shoals and rocks of misfortune, has only read the title- 
page of a great work, the leaves of which are as chequered 
as a chess board. Happiness is quite by comparison; 
no one knows real happiness who has not met with un- 
toward occurrences. Thank God, I have learnt to be 
contented I 

It became necessary that some one should do the dirty 
work, and look after the eating department of our mess ; 
our servant was better employed about assisting at other 
more important work than feeding youngsters. The lot 
first fell upon the captain's son ; who, although a very 
nice lad, was by no means likely to come into our views 
with his father within hail ; besides, as it was, he was a 
parlour-boarder, and therefore, in some degree, independent 
of us. The captain's nephew came next ; but he was a 
weak plant, and not fit to stem the current of adversity ; 
besides^ he had been ordered to dine every day in the cMn^ 
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which was t mueh greater ealamity than any we could in- 
flict ; so that we were contented to leave him to bis burgoo 
and his pride^ whilst I was installed in all the honours of 
the situation. I am quite of Lord Byron's opinion^ in 
Don Juan, that knowledge is gained by such occurrences, 
and then 

We know what slavery is, and oor disasters 
May teach us better to behave when masters : 

but true it is, beyond all contradiction, that there is no 
tyrant like an emancipated slave. The kicks, cuffs, and 
corses so roughly and so frequently bestowed upon me, 
have made me cautious, from the experience of my own 
feelings, of inflicting them upon others. I found, I must 
confess, that every sentence of Solomon's is not always 
correct — "A mild answer turneth away wrath," for in- 
itance. 

My first essay at cooking (for every man can make tea 
who can boil a kettle, although on this point there is a 
difference of opinion, for Sir H. Davy put the tea in after 
4e water, in defiance of two hundred years' experience) 
was a beef-steak pie; for while we remained near the 
island, we occasionally stumbled upon an unhappy bullock ; 
I jumUe of pepper and salt junk made the dish palat- 
aUe enough ; of which I had the strongest evidence, as 
my masters, I believe I had ten, did not leave one 
morsel for their cook, and seemed disposed to rob me of a 
small portion of the skin of some pork, with as many 
bristles thereon as could be found in a scrubbing-brush, 
and which did not belong to them but to the boatswain. 
" Water ! " was the universal cry ; but we were on short 
allowance of that; for, when the ship struck, that was 
started, and what was left was used sparingly : we had 
no men for extra work. My next specimen was in the 
shape of a mouse-pie ; the tails of the little animals were 
collected like pigeons' feet: I was cufied for that. No 
man living could tell the difference between a mouse and 
a 8parrow-pie blind-folded, and the quadrupeds cur- tailed. 
My occupations in the berth were no excuse for not keep- 
ing watch : and I can safely aver, that no dog who draws 
M botcher's barrow had more to do, less to eat, and greater 
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temptation^ than I had. The heat of the sun had on 
good effect — it almost entirely deprived us of appetite 
and we were on short allowance enough. In a week th 
squadron arrived^ consisting of the Meteor, the Tiger, an 
a schooner: under their escort we weighed anchor^ an 
put to sea, shaping a course for Sierra Leone. A deta 
of the sufferings of the boat's crew of the launch woul 
make a man's hair stand an end for a fortnight : the 
returned to us the crew of a Charon boat of spectrei 
mere ghostly resurrections of bones. 

On getting to sea we found the sail answered very wdl 
it had so far sucked into the leaks, that the additioni 
assistance of the chain-pumps, twice a day, kept her free 
the ship progressed but slowly, and her wake was f 
ragged as a splinter. We arrived in safety at Sien 
Leone, and came to an anchor off that sink of huma 
wretchedness, misnamed a town. The beautiful fragranc 
of the limes, on entering the river, with the delightfi 
verdure of the shore, cruelly deceived us as to the pain 
ful reality we had such ample time to experience. Tl 
wooden huts were distributed in careless irregularity, an 
the church was not discernible by any outside show : : 
was a picture of misery, poverty, and meanness; thei 
was no cheering sight, no bustle, no activity ; all seeme 
wretched, naked, and disgusting. Guavas and yams, plat 
tains and limes, could be procured in abundance; bu 
with the exception of some miserable spruce-beer, pine 
apples, and oranges, little else could be procured. 

On the right of the town was a wood and a swamp : o 
the left the low bank of the river is frequently overflowe< 
and a swamp inevitable; while behind the structun 
for human habitation was a swamp ; day and night miu 
quitoes buzzed with their ceaseless buzz, excepting whe 
they rested to bite their victim. The alligators appearf 
the lords of the deep, and floated carelessly, sometinM 
within a boat-hook's length of the ship, showing their fl 
heads and scaly backs, which defied a musket-ball; < 
when annoyed by the noise, merely sunk tail foremoi 
to rise at a more respectful distance : the sharks disputi 
the right to swallow the unfortunate fellow who trusif 
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' witbin thrnr element, and added to the comfort^ 
ftectloii, that stanration and sickness attended us on 
and death was lurking in the water, if the heated 
dared to cool himself, or drink by absorption. I 
3en many — many places in my life : I have been 
id west, north and south, ascended momitains, and 
a mines ; but I never knew, nor ever heard men- 
' so villanous, sickly, and miserable an abode a^ 
Leone. The only harm I wish those who have in- 
government to father the colony, and be blind to 
ty job is, that they may be condemned to reside 
ix months even now ! — with all tlie comforts the 
d town may possess, and in full enjoyment of all 
Iran sports and rural shades which nature afibrds, or 
made. 

Sunday walks were quite sufficient to make us ac- 
id with all the luxuries and elegances of this de« 
I retreat. We were not deficient in amusement: 
like the following often occurred. A tall black, 
lOthing in the world on but a cocked-hat, would 
>y us ; and now and then a sable dandy, with a 
liled coat, but deficient in every other part of 
would stand in naked pride for our admiration, 
'omen exhibited in natural nudity all their glow- 
arms, and some of the younger of these were 
ully formed; but Love never could nestle on the 
)lack lips of an African nigger. Some gentleman 
i the southern wall of his garden black, to retain 
It and ripen his fruit early in the season ; perhaps 
be colour and the sun which places a girl of twelve 
old at Sierra Leone in so ripe a point of view. 
; their faces, the best resemblance to which is, in 
imitative companions of the woods, the monkeys, 
ung ladies of Sierra Leone might rival the finest 
I of European manufacture. In purchasing one of 
animals, you did not buy a pig in a poke; you 
»ur bargain as bare as Eve, and consequently could 
taken in like the Chinese, who buys a wife he has 
seen, and finds instead of a hour! of seventeen, a 
of fbrty. The rain fell in torrents, succeeded by a 
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sun burning one's skin : in shorty I know not where the 
devil walks — but his direction^ or poste restante, is at 
Sierra Leone. 



CHAPTER XII. 



It is needless to say one word about the climate of the 
coast of Africa : we have been taught to regard it as the 
worst under the sun, and certainly I for one am not going 
to gainsay it *^ Society, friendship, and love/' resided 
not in Sierra Leone ; the few commission merchants who 
were sent out to die, or to turn a dollar, could hardly con- 
stitute society. No men are more bitter enemies than rival 
houses of the mercantile world ; and love, with all its soft 
enchantments, heightened by education and warmed by 
affection, can hardly be found in an unlettered barbarous 
naked negress. 

In this climate, and surrounded by such people, we had 
to repair the Arethusa. To heave her down was impos- 
sible ; we had not the requisite materials, neither was there 
a place eligible for such an undertaking. To attempt to 
reach the West Indies would have been madness ; for al- 
though we were sure of a fair wind the whole way, yet we 
were not secured against a likely accident, such as the 
sail wearing away, the leak returning in all its force, the 
rudder failing us, or the main-mast walking over the side. 
Either of these very probable circumstances would have 
rendered the attempt extremely hazardous. 

On the right of the city of Sierra Leone is a bay caDed 
St. George's Bay, and here the rise and fall of water in 
spring-tides amounts to fourteen or fifteen feet In this 
place we determined to run the ship on shore, and, after 
shoring her up, to see what repairs could be accomplished. 
We were ignorant of the situation of the greatest leak ; 
the one forward bubbled loudly, so did the one near the 
main-mast ; but as to the extent of either, we were quite in 
the dark. The toil and the labour of clearing the ship was 
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ptrdy borne by the crew of the Meteor ; but the fatigue 
was immense, owing to the burning heat of the sun, in the 
glare of which, unprotected by any shade, the whole work 
was to be accomplished. When the ship was cleared of 
all but a very little ballast, and with only the lower masts 
and yards standing, we warped her to Sl George's Bay, 
and, at the highest of the tide, ran her on shore, and 
secured her in an erect position by numerous spars. Two 
anchors had been laid out astern, in order to heave her off 
again when the repairs should be finished ; hawsers were 
nm out to some trees, for fear we should float again (a 
?ery useless precaution) ; and the ebb of the tide left the 
Arethusa high and dry as far aft as the step of the main- 
mast. It was a very queer sight to see a large frigate 
in such a position; but we had nothing for it but the 
attempt. When the water was at its lowest, to walk for- 
ward from the quarter-deck was some exertion, — it was 
walking up a steep hill ; and returning was proportionably 
easy. 

The fore-foot of the vessel was entirely gone, and the 
carpenters set to work to make another : plenty of wood 
was to be had. We found a very respectable hole in the 
starboard-bow ; and a black diver, who appeared as much 
at home as an alligator in the water, and who swore he 
would face one, scales and all, for two guilt buttons or a 
cocked-hat, made honourable mention of a very large aper- 
ture a little abaft the main -mast We repaired the two 
first leaks in the most satisfactory manner : the fore-foot 
was made on shore by our men, over which we placed a 
sentinel every night. When the dew of the evening be- 
gan to fall, we carefully kept our crew on board ; a man, 
sulgect to the rays of the moon and the night-damp air, 
after the burning heat of the day, was almost sure of a 
fever. The moon, both here and in the West Indies, 
is more powerful than the sun : meat hung in the rays of 
the former becomes tainted sooner than if exposed to the 
latter. 

It was strange that, two mornings running, we found 
the sentinel dead, without the smallest appearance of bo- 
dily injury. It then occurred to our rulers that a guard 
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was perfectly useless ; for the blacks would never think oi 
eating the fore-foot^ and they could not extract the iron 
without making a considerable noise; and as the artidc 
itself lay right under the bowsprit, the sentinel on the fore- 
castle could watch it as well as the man on shore. Wiselj] 
our crew, notwithstanding the uneasy position of ooi 
yessel, were not removed^ for the fever had begun U 
show itself; and the quiet of the ship tended much |fl 
alleviate it. 

One day, when the crew were at dinner, a sudden crasli 
was heard, and the ship^ then nearly high and dry^ gavf 
a sudden heel to port. It required no boatswain's whistk 
to turn the hands up, for in a moment every man was on 
deck, anticipating, from the sudden heel^ that the diip 
would fall on her bilge. One shore had more weight than 
its neighbours^ and snapped under its load : it was replaced 
by another in a shorter period of time than a man^ unae* 
customed to see what human labour can perform^ could 
credit. When the tide rose, we rectified the difference oi 
weight, and once more had the ship upright. Before the 
spring-tides returned^ all the repairs were finished. Soms 
damages we could not reach^ and therefore could not 
touch. We watched with impatience for the rising of the 
tide the day previous to the highest flow of water ; and on 
that evening prepared to launch the ship. We had lashed^ 
at low water, a block to the cable, through which we rove 
a hawser : the hawser was brought to the capstan^ and at 
nine o'clock at night we commenced operation. In vain 
we rallied the men ; in vain the lieutenant cried, " Heave 
together, my lads — one heave more and she's afloat" 
That heave carried away the hawser, without starting the 
ship an inch. Fearful that it might unreave, and willing 
again to try another effort before we gave up the businesi 
in despair, we despatched a black diver to find the end« 
He was down an unusually long time^ when one of the 
crew, who swore he would rather be swallowed by the 
sharks than remain another month in such a hole^ jumped 
overboard on the same errand as the black. 

It so happened that the last man grazed against the 
first, who^ seeing beneath him something white> concluded 
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it was a ihark*8 ^hite belly ; for^ owing to the situation 
of a shark's mquth, the voracious fish is obliged to turn 
nearly on its hack before it can seize its prey. Up came 
bLackee, trembling like an aspen-leaf spluttering out 
water and a cry for assistance together : he was instantly 
handed into the boat Our man was not a second behind 
him^ havings as he declared, run against an alligator ; and, 
being perfectly convinced that he had been rescued from 
destruction by the interposition of divine help, nothing 
in the world could persuade him to risk his life again, 
or even to put his feet overboard. Equally fruitless was 
persuasion on the black man ; he was offered cocked-hats 
for himself and>»family, with buttons enough to make his 
^e a necklace, — all to no purpose ; he declared that he 
fdt the shark's jaw graze against his legs ; and there sat 
ill mute astonishment and fear both shark and alligator, — 
the one white and damp, the other black, and as dry as a 
dock, the water running off his oily skin like drops from 
a sword-blade. 

With desponding hearts the crew retired to rest. If 
we failed the next night, we had another month's horror 
before [us, and then the chances were more against us ; 
the longer we remained, the more the bed of sand, formed 
roand the ship, would accumulate, and consequently the 
greater difficulty we should experience in heaving her 
through it. In vain all hands endeavoured, before they 
quitted the capstan to make the black understand the 
truth, and to believe it. The time was gone, the water 
ebbed, and we were left, as usual, a hulk high and dry 
at the fall : at low water we spliced the hawser again, and 
added another purchase. The next night the very first 
heave launched us, and we floated away to the anchorage 
with light hearts and cheerful countenances. All hands 
were eager to leave the cursed hole ; and the knowledge 
that we were to return to England gave additional energy 
to the men ; the stores were soon shipped, the guns, pow- 
der, and spars on board, the water completed, the ship 
a-tannto, and the Arethusa as warlike and as neat as be- 
fore the accident. So well had the carpenters repaired 
the ihip, that one hand-pump kept her free the whole 
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way borne. Every preparation being completed, and having 
buried the second-lieutenant and som^few of the sailors^ 
and persuaded some blacks to volunteer ior'*free labour, we 
left that confounded sink of human life, that hell upon 
earth, and once more found ourselves at sea. Our prize 
was condemned to us, and left behind to be sold, or ran- 
somed, I forget which. We had as much legal claim to 
her as England had a few years since to the kingdom of 
France. 

We were departing exactly at the right time, for the 
tornado season had commenced: we had the benefit of 
one of these gales every morning at nine o*clock, as r^a« 
larly as the day came. As the hour adVShced, the sky 
began to lower, then came a small but darker cloud than 
the rest, to announce the arrival of the wind. We heard 
it long before it reached us ; and there would sometimes 
be a fresh breeze at the mast-head, while the water was 
as calm as death. We were always well prepared, as 
we furled sails directly the clouds began to gather, and, 
making the ship snug aloft, patiently awaited the wind 
and the rain. On they came, howling and whistling, 
creating little whirlwinds, and raising a mist from the 
waters as thick as a London fog. The sea was white with 
foam, and the spray blew over the reeling frigate. No 
seamanship was of any avail ; we generally kept up the 
forestay-sail, leaving the vessel to pay ofi* before the wind, 
to which position she would no sooner get, than the wind 
would suddenly shift, and round she would come again. 
In about a quarter of an hour it would settle into a hard 
and regular gale ; the sea would soon begin to run high ; 
and, in about two hours, the squall, the rain, the- gale 
would have passed, the sea become comparatively trsnqiiil, 
the hands turned up to make sail, and the Arethusa on her 
way to the Western Islands. 

Such is a tornado ; the terrific violence of the first 
unsettled gust is beyond all description; trees are torn 
up by the roots, houses (if there are any) are unroofed ; 
in short, desolation is in high force, and ruin inevitable. 
It is an awfully grand moment, in which the veteran is 
sometimes a coward, and tlie hardy villain a trembling 
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roppliant. It is in the fierce tornado^ or unrestrained 
hurricane^ in the midst of the roar of the elements^ when 
the thunder rattles over the head^ the lightning flashes 
in the eye, the wind howls, and the rain pours, that man 
— proud man — may find some humiliation and know his 
own insignificance ; it is then that the richest is impover- 
idied in a second, without the assistance of a villain, and 
the poor left houseless and homeless, to wandering va- 
grancy or hasfy starvation. Bear witness, Barhadoes ! — 
A man who has only seen the squalls of this country^ 
which now and then actually hlow down a chimney- 
pot, or convey the London dust with more than usual 
fluidity, can form no more idea of the feelings of those 
who face a hurricane, than a plough-hoy can imagine the 
sea. There are thoughts — thoughts unknown to the 
bustler of a town — which steal over the mind in solitude, 
when, left at sunset on some high mountain, the traveller, 
in the calm evening, views the silent scene around him. 
I can only describe the feelings in a tornado as exactly 
the reverse of those : one is a calm view of the greatness 
tnd mercy of God ; the other, a fearful hurried knowledge 
of his power and vengeance ; — one, an idea of tranquil 
grandeur and eternal content ; the other noisy desolation 
and immediate death. 

I had been relieved from my dignified situation of mid- 
ihipman's boy, and was every inch an officer again. Well 
did that convince me, that no man knows the value of 
happiness who had not been in adversity, any more than a 
man can duly appreciate the blessings of fortune, who has 
not felt the rude gripe of poverty and distress. I re- 
turned only to make a more desperate leap; for, being 
half-starved, and consequently ungenteelly voracious, two 
other midshipmen and myself placed ourselves by the 
ladder which leads from the half-deck to the steerage, 
which is a descent from light to immediate darkness. 
When the captain's steward was cautiously descending 
Willi a dish of unusual tripe in one hand, and salt beef in 
the other, we took the liberty of dipping our paws into 
both, and walking ofi* with our seizure to the boatswain*s 
cabin^ where we began a rapid mastication. The steward, 
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on arriving in his berth, discovered the theft, and^ as the 
scent was strong, he soon found the covey. We did not 
attempt to conceal the business. The steward knew it 
was impossible for him to frame a sufficient excuse, 
and therefore mentioned the affair* to his master. Good 
Heavens ! the captain's tripe to be pilfered ! the savoury 
morsel, hoarded with care and cooked with niggard mea- 
surement of appetites ! What ! when he had over-calcu- 
lated the hunger of himself and others — when what was 
left was an unexpected treasure — could he pardon the 
violators of the eighjbh commandment, or forgive the iiB- 
gentlemanly act of resorting to pilfer, merely to stuff a 
moment's hunger ! Not a bit of it There was no more 
generosity in that man's mind than in his pocket : he was 
as niggard of charitable feelings as he was of tripe ; and, 
instead of compassionating the hunger which prompted 
gentlemen's sons (if not gentlemen themselves) to have 
recourse to such a method of obtaining food, we were 
publicly called on the quarter-deck, disrated, and put 
before the mast. I was made over to the captain of the 
main-top to do my duty as a common sailor ; one of the 
others had the foretop for the field of his ambition ; and, 
as I had been placed in the larboard watch, the third 
became my top-mate, and figured as a pendant in the 
starbolings. The uniform was placed in the chest, and a 
round jacket came into play. I was instantly sent to my 
station ; and from that hour to my arrival in the Western 
Islands, I answered my call with the men, did my duty 
aloft, learnt to knot, splice, hand-reef, and steer ; sing a 
jolly song, laugh at vindictive malice, hate oppression, 
compassionate misfortune, and sleep in the royal or top- 
gallant studding-sail, as quietly and as composedly as the 
most virtuous lady in the softest of beds. 

Sailors have hearts, and feeling hearts too. I soon 
found my new acquaintances possessing a good proportion 
of Christian feeling. No one dared insult me ; the cap- 
tain of the top placed the shield of a strong arm over me, 
and only once was I at all made sensible of my degrada- 
tion so as to hurt my feelings. It was one night in taking 
in the royals, which we set flying; I was in the top. 
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tnd owing to a want of strength, not of inclination, the 
sail did not come down so expeditiously as it ought to 
haye done : for this the man aloft had his grog stopped ; 
he vented his spleen upon me in copious ahuse, and ulti. . ^ver' 
mately stmck me. The captain of the top found me in ^ 
tears, and hegan to cheer me up. '' Never mind, my . jg 
boy ! " said he, '^ no ship goes a long voyage without a 
chop of the wind, and you'll veer away to a snug moor- 
ing when we get into harbour.'* 1 told him what had 
occurred ; he gave one most scientific seaman's curse, 
jumped at the sailor, knocked him down, and, together 
with the rest of the topmen, they kicked and thrashed 
him most unmercifully; and, after that, they contrived 
that I was never left alone with my enemy. 

I was dnly reinstated to all my honours on our arrival at 
the Western Islands, when I was told by my old friends, 
" that I must dap on my toggery, and ship my quarter- 
deck face ;" which I confess was by no means disagreeable 
news, or shi^shly performed. 

The disrating*, or punishing a midshipman after the 
above manner, is quite obliterated in the navy, and very 
properly. It is hard to hurl a person from his station in 
life, which birth has given him ; and it is a punishment 
00 one man has a right to inflict. Dishonourable conduct 
is punished by society at large ; and officially, neglect of 
duty, or violation of the law, meets its proper penalty ; but 
this penalty ought never to be of that description which is 
likely to ruin the mind as well as the health of the guilty. 
We aU know how apt boys are to imitate men ; now a 
strict imitation of a sailor's conversation and mode of life 
would be very amusing perhaps, but very disgusting in 
good society. Luckily, nature interfered in my behalf; 
the first piece of tobacco put in my mouth, in humble 
imitation of a main-top- man's quid, made me sick for a 
week, and quite cured me of that propensity. My voca- 
bulary was certainly increased ; my naval anecdotes em- 

* Since the peace, the following order hat been Itgued : " No captain shall 
dltcfaarge or disrate any mate, or midshipman, or first-class boy, without an 
order from their lordships, on a home station ; or, if the ship be on a foreign 
gtatlon, without the order of the commander-in-chief, who is to report the 
and cause of the discharge, or disrating, for their lordships' information." 
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bellished ; and had I been very anxious of the honour^ 

I might have profited so much as to have become the 

greatest blackguard in the navy. No longer now can a 

^ captain flog a midshipman; neither can he disrate him 

^ without the sanction of the Admiralty, or order of his ad- 

Tir. miral. Mast-heading is almost worn out : and the watch- 

and- watch system dies daily. The first-lieutenant must 

invent some new punishment^ for punishment there must 

be, or the midshipmen will not be worth a straw. 

We arrived safe and sound in Plymouth : it blew a hard 
gale when we anchored^ and the plea of that and the 
leak was sufficient to warrant our anchorage in that port. 
Ships from foreign stations always were ordered to Port&« 
mouth, and Plymouth was reserved for the Channel fleet. 
[ wrote a hasty despatch, requesting to be removed from 
my dashing frigate ; and by return of post an order bt* 
rived for my removal into the Menelaus, then under the 
command of Peter Parker. It was a custom of the Vene- 
tians to write down an injury received, and there to retain 
it until it was revenged and cancelled. In my mind I have 
religiously treasured up the injury done to my feelings by 
that tyrannical injustice in being disrated. Now^ with 
the publicity of the event, and this means of revenge, I 
erase it from my memory, and write down with Loredano^ 
— " L*ha pagata" — 

A long and just one — Nature's debt and mine. 
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TOLUBfE THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



LoBD Byron somewhere says, for I cannot find it just 
now^ that we feel a remorse at leaving even the most un- 
pleasant people, after having heen habituated to their 
aodety. Some of the Proverbs even of Solomon admit of 
doubt occasionally, and therefore the law of Byron may be 
sometimes questionable: for instance, when I left the 
Arethusa, ¥rith my chest and hammock in the stern-sheets 
of a shore-boat, I so soon got rid of the fond feelings of re- 
gret at parting, that, before the boat was well clear of the 
coulter, I gave three cheers, and from that moment to 
this never cast eyes upon her more. 

The Menelaus was in the Sound : she was one of the 
finest frigates in the navy ; and those who remember poor 
Peter Parker, remember also his worth, and how qualified 
he was to be the captain of so fine a ship. Everything here 
differed from the frigate I had just left ; the yards of the 
ship were painted white instead of black ; the men wore 
white hats, so did the officers ; the gaskets for the sails 
were covered with bleached canvass ; the mast-heads were 
• white, and, as for blocks, one might as well have looked 
for a poodle dog aloft as for one of these unsightly facili- 
tators of work. All the dingy colours of the Arethusa 
qiiarter-deck, '^ dock-yard yellow, made more doubtful 
from a flash of blue," were exchanged for green-painted 
bulwarks, decks as white as snow, officers in their proper 
uniforms — not hobbling about in short jackets like the 
mate of a merchantman, but dressed like officers, and 
talking as such. The peculiar strut of the officer of the 
watch did not escape the notice of the author of Childe 
Harold, who makes honourable mention of it ; indeed any 
"wn with eyes in his head would remark the consequentail 
^ with which the lieutenant paces the deck, with his glass 
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under his arm, and with his eyes constantly employed in 
watching the sails and the compass^ the weather and the 
horizon. 

We were ordered to the Mediterranean; and Lord 
William Bentinck^ who was appointed to the command in 
Sicily^ took his passage in the frigate. To this nohleman 
I was indebted for my removal from the African cmiser, 
and feel a grateful twitch of memory^ even at this length 
of time^ for the change of situation he occasioned. 

Captain Parker was then about twenty-three years of 
age, — tall, handsome, and well-proportioned ; one of the 
finest-looking men I ever remember to have seen — brave 
as he was handsome, and, like the brave, always generous. 
He received me kindly, as I was introduced to him by his 
lordship ; and 1 dived down to the larboard berth, and 
joined as gallant a crew of youngsters as ever belonged to 
any ship in his majesty's service. If on deck, we were 
obliged to be scrupulously correct ; for Peter used to say, 
if ever he had occasion to find fault with a sailor for 
being deficient in respect to a midshipman, '^ By the god 
of war (his favourite oath) I will make you touch yoor 
hat to a midshipman's coat, if it*s hung on a broomstick 
to dry : " we were not quite so nice below ; and we en- 
joyed all the luxury of a republican mess. I am free 
here to admit, that if republican governments are no better 
than republican messes — where the strongest are fed, 
and the weakest starve — I should prefer a despotism in 
the shape of a king or a caterer. Midshipmen's bertha 
are often the faithful representations of larger societies ; 
sometimes an overgrown bully becomes the sovereign dis* 
poser of the good things : his word is a law, and when he 
feels inclined to alter his resolutions, or his previous regu- 
lations, he, in imitation of the great northern overgrown 
bear, issues an order instead of an ukase, and all the pre- 
vious codes become a dead letter, and are pitched undef 
the table, the last being the rule by which the empire and 
the mess are to be governed. Then it is, that the people 
and the midshipmen feel the capricious despotism, and, 
uniting in one firm body, turn the one to the right-about, 
and institute a republic, as we did in our mess ; or place 
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up another pappet, to be removed at discretion, as hap- 
pened with the poor shoemaker made dey of Algiers ; or^ 
a king to be the slave of his people, who no longer ac- 
knowledge even the name of subjects, and make the 
monarch how to the mob, as the Parisians did — that 
eurions anomaly, *' the citizen king," — without suhjeetSy 
and with a sovereign people, — Louis- Philippe, of glorious 
memory, king of the French, and subject of the mob. I 
bate politics, as I hate a mob government. 

We sailed a few days afterwards ; the ship a very para- 
gon of good discipline; for her former first-lieutenant, 
now Captain Plumridge (a name well-known and pro- 
perly appreciated in the navy), had left her in as high 
ordor as ever Mainwaring, his successor, could have wished. 
She was reduced to a mere piece of mechanism ; the 
watch was made^ and we had only to wind it up. She 
really did 

Walk the wateri like a thing of life. 
And seem'd to dare the elements to strife. 

Any man might justly have been proud of such a com- 
mand ; and any Englishman might have felt a glowing 
satisfaction, that, generally speaking, ** of such was the 
British navy." 

Our crew were good, and mostly able seamen ; and 
when they were mustered at divisions in their clean white 
frocks and trowsers, towing a line along the deck, they 
looked what they were (not like some soldiers made up 
of pads and pipe-clay), a hardy^ well-disciplined, clean, and 
gallant crew. The different evolutions were performed 
almost in silence, and with wonderful celerity ; no harle- 
quin at Covent Garden could make a greater change more 
apparently instantaneously than Peter could make, and 
shorten sail. We felt that conscious security, arising 
from well-placed confidence, so very desirable on board a 
ship, — we felt we had little to fear from an adversary of 
ear own size, and that we could baffle a superior force, 
or the elements, by the promptitude and skill by which 
the ship was mancpuvred or conducted. Captain Parker's 
method ought to be held up for universal imitation ; the 
whole style of his ship was what a British man-of-war 
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should always be : his table was elegant^ and the dignity 
of the inferior officers was upheld by the constant innta* 
tions of the captain. 1 have always remarked^ that when 
a captain^ owing to his wife and large family^ his over- 
drawn agents and his slender supplies, is obliged to live 
upon the ship's allowance, and is too poor to see his officers 
occasionally, that his ship Is invariably in bad order; 
the men and the officers both lose some of the respect 
due to him ; and if that is once shaken, no power — no 
strut — no cat — no black list can restore it. It is the 
distant respect to the captain, and his constant wish for 
their society, that places both officers and captain in their 
proper position in the eyes of the ship's company. There 
is a distance at table, it is true ; but when a gentleman is 
the captain, that distance is not cold or over-formal, but of 
that kind which is experienced by a new acquaintance. 
Every captain should remember this, my opinion : — " No 
man can be respected, who is coarse and familiar one 
moment, and distant and reserved the next." — Perhaps 
some of my readers might have accidentally in early life 
copied the proverb, " Familiarity breeds contempt'* There*' 
fore it win be found that a captain is more beloved, feared, 
and respected, when he keeps himself properly aloof from 
too familiar intercourse with his officers ; and they do their 
duty with more activity and vigilance when they know 
that the slightest dereliction of duty will subject ihem to 
public reproof, and consequent disgrace. 

Having landed Lord William and his suite at Palermo, 
we repaired to Toulon, off which Sir Edward Pellew 
(late Lord Exmouth) was cruising with the whole fleet. 
It was a glorious sight to see our ships standing close 
to the enemy's harbour, and manoeuvring within gun-diot 
of a closely blockaded and superior fleet : there the hostile 
tricoloured flag was displayed from fort and vessel ; but 
ours swept the sea, and floated from the peaks of twenty- 
four sail of the line, some frigates, and smaller vessels, 
almost witblli hail of the enemy. '< The British Leopards " 
(as Bonaparte spitefully called us) were chased into the 
fiea; but we were sovereigns on that sea, and dared to 
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beard the French eagle eyen in its cage — if eagles can be 
bearded. 

Captain Parker, who envied Blackwood's good luck, 
which enabled him to bring the two fleets together at 
Trafalgar^ always muttered, '' I'll do it yet, if they will 
only give me one chance;" and perhaps 1 may mention 
ODe or two desperate attempts of my captain to add addi- 
tional laurels to our naval history. 

Sir Edward had cruised long enough to practise his 
fleet, and, as the winter was fast approaching, the signal 
was made — '^In case of parting company, rendezvous 
at Port Mahon." The Cura^oa, then under the command 
of Captain Tower ; the Havannah, under Captain Ha- 
milton, and the Menelaus, were left as the blockading 
squadron ; and however much all captains like to see an 
admiral steering a different course to themselves, yet, on 
this occasion, the lonely appearance of the three frigates ; 
the knowledge that for three months we were, as the 
Bailors called it, ^^ To polish Cape Secie;" and the full 
nil of the fleet, for a close harbour, made us watch the 
last flutter of the admiral's flag with no small regret, as it 
lessened in the distance. 

The blockading squadron had by no means a very en- 
viable situation, — constantly exposed to the winter gales, 
daily and nightly obliged to keep a most vigilant look-out, 
always within ten or twelve miles of a superior enemy, 
without much chance of either prize-money or fresh pro- 
visions/ and being very shortly out of all patience and 
potatoes. The usual business of standing out at sun-set, 
and standing in every morning, watching the commodore 
and the French harbour, soon sickened us of the station 
— in fact, we were sea-sick. To relieve this irksome 
lameness, the Havannah was despatched off Marseilles for 
a week ; and, on her return, we were gratified to find her 
absence had not been in vain : she hieui made one good 
capture, and sent her in. We both shared, by agreement ; 
and, consequently, the news was well received and eagerly 
omimanicated. 

It was now our turn, and we directed our course to- 
wards Corsica. The next morning thirty small vessels 
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were seen running along shore, and immediately the Me- 
nelaus was under all sail in chase. On our nearing the 
shore the poor devils of Frenchmen began to huddle their 
crafts together, like hirds on the approach of a hawk; 
consequently they impeded their progress, as one vessel 
took the wind out of the sails of her nearest ally ; not to 
mention running foul of each other every two minutes. 
Our first shot, which struck the water close to the outside 
vessel, was the signal for a general ^' stand " of the small 
fry. The wind was fresh, and the sea running pretty 
high ; so that only one of the vessels became a prize, the 
rest being destroyed by shot, the shore, and the sea. In 
the evening, owing to some clumsiness of the officer of the 
watch, who gave the frigate stern way when he hove-to, 
the prize, in passing within hail, struck against the coun. 
ter, and foundered immediately. The crew were all saved; 
but we had nothing left for our morning's trouble. 

This was a good, and yet a bad, beginning ; we had 
broken the ice, but had reaped no benefit from it. How- 
ever, we were not long in '' making amends for past mis- 
carriage." A brig, apparently a man-of-war, was dis- 
covered running along shore towards Toulon, When i^e 
saw us between her and her port, she anchored under a 
small battery. The wind was too fresh for her to beat to 
windward, and the trial would have been certainly fatal 
for the brig ; for, independently of our advantage of sail- 
ing, a bobbing head-sea, which sends a brig up and down 
like boys on a see-saw, does not so much affect a longer 
and a heavier vessel. About sunset we were within gun- 
shot of the chase, and made an instant attempt to convert 
her into our property, by standing in with the frigate ; 
but the water soon became too shallow, and we hove-to. 
In the mean time neither the crew nor the garrison went 
to sleep ; the greatest possible activity was discernible, and 
they seemed to be securing the brig with as many hawsers 
as would have warped a fleet up Hamoaze. When the 
sun set the wind died away, and left us in a nice calm 
sea to commence offensive operations. The boats were 
hoisted out and armed, the officers and men appointed, for 
all hands volunteered ; and I was for the first time in m j 
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life to see a " cat-out^ — a service, witli the exception of 
a " forlorn hope,'* iinriTalled. The enemy we knew to be 
well prepared ; and, from the occasional groups seen walk- 
ing towards the battery, we knew tbey anticipated our at- 
tack, and were well prepared to receive us. 

In the midshipmen's berth all was activity and energy ; 
every one was eager apparently to share the danger; and 
those who were not destined to go took special good care 
to appear annoyed, and to manifest a disregard of all 
danger likely to be experienced. For my own part, I am 
free to admit that I felt a creeping chill through all my 
'Veins. No man faces a service like the present without 
some little apprehension ; and the person who avers that 
such feelings belong not to him, would find very little 
credit with any one who lived and served through the last 
war. Two chances arise; the one, of being numbered 
with the killed and wounded in the Gazette ; the other, of 
being so far rewarded for one's valour, as to have on 
every future opportunity the preference of being shot first, 
or selected to risk life in some trivial attack. For a time 
I hesitated to accept of the proposition of young Martin, 
which was to stow ourselves away under the head-sheets 
of the pinnace, and not to appear until the boats had left 
the ship. Seeing him resolved to share the enterprise, my 
courage was excited ; and, stealing out of one of the main- 
deck ports, we slipped iinperceived into the boat^ placing 
ourselves under the care of the bowmen, and in conceal- 
ment awaited the order to shove off with boyish impa- 
tience. When we were some distance from the ship, and 
Irith muffled oars and careful pull were stealing towards 
the enemy. Mania and myself came from our stow-hole, 
and took up our situations in the stem of the boat. We 
were both called fools! for our pains, and I am by no 
means certain we did not merit the appellation ; for, in 
the navy, a man has ample opportunities of being killed, 
without wantonly courting the danger. 

We soon neared the brig, undiscovered until pretty 
dose, when a discharge of round-shot, grape, and canister, 
with the usual accompaniments in the minor key of mus- 
kets and pistols, convinced us the time was arrived for 
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" three cheers, and then hurrah ! for the first on board/' 
We did give three cheers, and three good hearty cheers 
they were ; then splash went the oar^ the silence of the 
still night being broken by the war-cry of the one^ and 
the firing of the other party. We boarded her on the off- 
quarter ; for she was broadside on to the battery : the re- 
sistance was trifling, in comparison to the eagerness of the 
assault; and in two minutes the last Frenchman^ who 
fought like a tiger, and who clung to his charge, like the 
mate of the deck to the grog-tub^ was assisted in his re- 
treat by the cockswain of the barge, who, d g him for 

an obstinate brute, seized him in his arms and bundled 
him overboard. The hawsers were cut ; but the brig was 
immoveable : at first it was conjectured she was aground, 
but we soon discovered it was a chain to the battery which 
held her fast; and had the lubberly Frenchmen hooked 
her, instead of lashing her, to the chain^ she might have 
been there now, or burnt instead of captured. The seix- 
ings of the chain being cut, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing our prize afloat, and, shortly afterwards, under sail. 
While we were close to the battery, every shot went 
over us, and we had only one man wounded from the 
musketry ; but directly we began to draw off the shore, 
assisted by a light wind, hardly a shot missed us. £very 
man was sent down below, except the helmsman, who was 
the lieutenant who commanded the boats ; and thus, in 
comparative security, we arrived with our prize, boats, 
and men, all safe, and only four of the last wounded, 
alongside the frigate. There can be no doubt that ^^ the 
full of hope, misnamed forlorn," on shore, have fearful 
odds to contend against ; that the chance of surviving is 
small indeed, with a certainty of being wounded. With 
the exception of this service, there is none so eminently 
dangerous as ^^ cutting out ; " one chance shot may cat 
the boat in half; and who is to swim with as many 
muskets, swords, and pistols lashed to him, as Robinson 
Crusoe used in his peregrinations against wild beasts and 
in search of food } The oars may be destroyed, and then, 
like vin ordinaire, you are taken, or swallowed, at dis- 
cretion ; and now that steam is in vogue, woe betide the 
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jolly tars who face the smoke-jacks I Alas! we have 
only the remembrance of what has been done : never 
again shall we be able to blockade a fleet with three 
frigates ; the first moderate breeze or calm day^ and the 
whole squadron would be captured. In short, whenever 
it does please our precious ministry to favour us with 
mother war, the whole service must be altered ; smoke 
must supply the place of sweeps, and steam be used 
instead of shots. 

As in the above description our *' cut out " had little to 
do with the shore, I will relate another affair, which will 
show how amphibious a ship*s crew may be, and that we 
were not only pretty fierce antagonists on board, but that, 
on emergencies, we could march and countermarch on 
shore, to the no small mortification of our foes. 

We were cruising off the coast of Italy, and had been 
very unsuccessful in the way of captures ; our martial 
ardour, or empty pockets, had called into existence the 
desire of glory or gain. No doubt glory is a very fine 
thing, but honour will not mend a broken leg ; whereas 
gain will pay the apothecary's bill. I merely mention 
this, because we hear a great deal about honour and 
glory, and such like, and no one is candid enough to 
say that lucre — vile, filthy lucre, has any thing to do with 
the business ; but we *^ sea attorneys *' know better. I 
have known the prize-money shared in imagination, pre- 
viously to the capture, and honour and glory never men- 
tioned in the calculation. In Porto Ercole (the name 
may indicate its strength) we saw a brig and a few 
merchant- ships at anchor : the brig was painted with 
black sides and red port-holes, eight of a side, riding 
in the centre of the harbour, and to all appearance ready 
for sea. This was quite enough for Sir Peter Parker ; he 
resolved to have her ; and as the case was desperate, 
he determined to take the command of the boats him- 
self — a very foolish and a very unjust thing to do, in- 
asmuch as no superiority of rank can be gained by 
the captain, and first-lieutenants of frigates are generally 
old enough for grandfathers, and have no chance of pro- 
motion from parliamentary interest, or they would not 
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have been first-lieutenants ; their only hope is in an afPray 
of this kind, — a well- written despatch, and a warm re- 
commendation : besides, it is hard to be deprive of the 
equal chance of being either killed or promoted. 

On the right of the harbour is a strong battery^ 
which commands the anchorage, and on the left a r^ular 
citadel overlooks the roadstead and protects the town : 
the small vessels in these close harbours always lie along- 
side the pier, and very much screen the town from general 
view. We were as ignorant as unborn babes of the force 
of the garrison ; our eyes were directed to the brig, and 
not to the battery. We were not quite such fools as to 
make an attempt the night of the discovery ; therefore, as 
if we had seen enough to convince us of the security 
of the port, we tacked and stood out to sea. The next 
day was a busy day on board ; the marines were under 
arms, and marched and countermarched about the decks, 
formed into hollow squares, and charged about the ship^ 
to the no small danger and annoyance of the quiet 
twisters of rope-yarns ; the small-arm men fired at a 
target, which they did not much injure ; the boats were 
put in order and readiness ; swords were polished, pistols 
prepared, and boarding-pikes examined. 

Towards evening we stood in, and made the land 
just at dusk. At ten o'clock we were off the harbour's 
mouth, the boats out, manned, and armed. Sir Peter in his 
gig, in command of the whole ; while the marines were 
destined for separate service, under as brave a soldier 
as ever marched to victory, Lientenant Banyan. I was 
ordered this time, having gone without being ordered 
before, to land the marines on a low point on the 
right-hand, entrance of the harbour, and to keep in readi- 
ness to re-embark them at a moment's warning. The 
enemy were fairly off their guard; never dreaming we 
were near the harbour ; and thus we landed unobserved, 
sheltering the boats under some hanging trees, which 
most conveniently grew for our concealment. The ma- 
rines, thirty in number, were silently formed, and marched 
off; and, as I thought the cockswain would take care of 
the boat quite as well as I could, I took the liberty of 
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ietTing my pott (for which tiie administration of the cat 
would hare been a proper reward), and marched away 
with our land army. We were desired to seize the fort, 
then throw up a rocket; upon which signal Sir Peter 
Paricer and die division of boats under his command were 
to capture die brig, while the marines turned the guns of 
the iMttery against the town and the citadel. 

We had not advanced two himdred paces when one 
of our amali party declared he heard the tramp of horses : 
(he word ** cavalry^' gave a sudden panic, and immediately 
those in the rear turned round and betook themselves to 
flight. The second-lieutenant of marines, a gentleman 
who tied a wet towel round his head of a night to make 
hit hair cuil, and whose courage was proof against his 
hair standing on end, declared he would run the next man 
du-ough the body who attempted to retreat; and one 
ODfortnnate feilow, who considered the chance of the 
lieutenant^a sword preferable to the hostile sabres of the 
cavalry, was run through the arm, as he attempted to 
)»ass his officer. This stopped the rest; order was re- 
stored, and we continued our march with only fifteen 
mea, one half having retreated without orders. Ban- 
yan never heeded the loss of his coward gang th6 
least, but whispered his confidence to the remainder, 
and marched by their side. Suddenly the alarmed sen- 
tinel of the battery gave the challenge — " Qui va Id ? *' 
which was answered by a marine of the name of Abraham 
Hooper, who called out, *' Oh ! d — ^n your lingo ; show us 
the battery.*' No electric spark ever ran quicker along a 
«OBdactor, than these words did through our army. The 
sentinel fired his musket, the fort was instantly alarmed, 
and we found ourselves directly over it. Banyan called 
oat *^ Charge ! " and down the slope we ran, bundled 
aomehow into the battery, and long before the officer 
eoald put on his coat, for he was in bed, we were in 
poasession. One of die marines, whose duty was to 
(qpike die guns which did not look towards the town, was 
aetaally on one of the guns before the Frenchmen had left 
it. The rocket was thrown up, and answered by three 
eheera; the town and citadel were instantly in com- 
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motion, and guns and voices startled the drowsy from 
their heds. 

The hrig was captured before the crew had the smallest 
idea of their danger, and the cheers from her were an- 
swered by us on shore. Our launch, with a twenty-four 
pounder, had been judiciously placed in such a direction 
as to draw the fire of the citadel from the brig, and thus 
leave the captors at liberty to get her under weigh par- 
tially unmolested. Sir Peter jumped along the jib-boom 
to loosen the sail, when a shot cut the foot-rope away, 
and the captain would have been overboard had he not 
been a sailor, every finger of whose hands aloft becomes a 
fish-hook. Some fool called out — '' There, the captain's 
killed ! " but he soon set that to rights, by answering, 
'^ that he was worth two dead men as yet, and was un- 
touched." When we saw the brig under sail, we spikei 
the rest of the guns, threw them and their carriages over 
the parapets, did as much mischief as time would allow, 
made good our retreat, embarked, and went to assist in 
towing the brig. In the mean time, the cutter had at- 
tempted the capture of another vessel, which looked in- 
vitingly large, and was moored alongside the jetty ; but a 
division of French troops soon foiled the attack, and left 
one or two men dead in our boats. 

The brig was now ours, and out of the liarbour, when 
a round shot struck the starboard oars of the pinnace, 
about a foot outside of the rowlocks, and carried away six 
of them ; this for a while retarded the tow ; but the launch 
and cutter coming to our assistance, we soon had the 
prize in security. The last round of grape which was 
fired was near-hand robbing us of our captain ; one of the 
shot entered the gig in which he had just placed himself 
and was picked up between his feet. The St. Joseph had 
soon an English crew on board, and that night made sail 
for Malta. This was a gallant business ; it was hastily 
planned, and daringly executed ; and our loss trivial when 
opposed to the number of our enemies, their situation, and 
constant vigilance. The security of the harbour was so 
well known to our fleet, that the admiral and many of the 
officers imagined we had mistaken the port, as two of our 
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frigates bad been very severely handled in a similar affair a 
month previous to our attack. 

Those were the good old days of honour and glory : if 
a beardless boy did command a ship^ he had often his 
chance of deaths and not like some of the peace-bred 
officers who never heard the whiz Of a shot, or the whistle 
of a musket-ball in their lives ; but who have been placed 
at the college by the first lord^ promoted on the expiration 
of their time, and who know about as much of naval 
tactics as a dog does of the manual exercise. It cannot be 
denied that many very valuable lives were lost during the 
war, in the species of annoyance to our enemies above 
mentioned ; and in many cases it is much to be regretted 
that the preservation of life did not predominate over the 
desire of riches. On one occasion we cut out^ near Ter- 
racina, a poor miserable settee, evidently without a cargo, 
the whole value of which did not amount to 600 dollars ; 
in the performance of the duty we lost three men, besides 
having four wounded. The annoyance caused to the 
raemy is not proportionate to the loss experienced ; and 
when there is a probability of that being the case, the des- 
perate service ought never to be resorted to. The most 
gallant action of this kind on record, is where Sir Edward 
Hamilton^ with merely the boats of one frigate, cut out a 
larger frigate from one of the closest harbours in the world 
(Puerto Cabello), or Hair Harbour, so called from the na- 
tural security of the port, implying that a hair would hold 
the ship. Every ship during tbe war was more or less 
engaged in these offensive operations, which contributed 
10 much to promotion and emulation. Now this is all 
over — steam! steam! — stand clear of the paddle-box — 
we shall see a most glorious change next war ; and whether 
beneficial or not to the English navy, time alone will 
prove ; certain it is, that every fleet must have two or 
three soot-barges in attendance. And no one will dispute 
that, although our naval experience may not be half so 
valuable as it hitherto has been, yet that, upon the whole, 
fewer lives will be lost, and many benefits will arise from 
the introduction of the smoke-jacks. 
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CHAl'TER XIV. 

No itiati could exist six months, blockading ati enemy'ft 
fleet, without fresh provisions, or a change of scene. Ab 
We Were not very often blessed with the former, we sdwd 
every opportunity of courting the latter ; and thus we often 
found ourselves in desperate scrapes, from which nothing 
but most desperate courage could have extricated us. 

We Were for a few days left to blockade the French 
fleet ; a circumstance alone suMcient to have kept us quiet, 
and which ought to have been our safeguard against any 
wanton attacks on the enemy ; for had we been captured, 
the enemy's £eet might have put to s6a, and sailed todod 
the world before they could have been tracked. It was 
a fine morning, with a freshening breeze IVom the east- 
Ward) when we espied a frigate and a store-ship nitining 
down by the *' Little Pass," endeavouring to get into 
Toulon. We immediately made sail to windward with 
the intention of cutting them ofi^, if possible, or at any 
rate honouring them with a salute, Turkish fashion — with 
the guns shotted. No sooner did the enemy's fr^te 
descry us in full sail on a Wind, than she hauled up on the 
larboard tack under easy sail, standing with her head off 
shore. Our plan was made known by signal to the French 
fleet ; and shortly afterwards we had the mortification of 
seeing thirteen sail of the line standing out of the harbotir, 
while a division consisting of two line-of-battle ships and 
three frigates formed the in-shore squadron, and remained 
under eaSy sail to windward of the harbour. 

When the frigate perceived her friends well clear of the^ 
port, she bore up under her topsails, keeping as dose 
prudence Would allow to the shore. We now edged awajT' 
a point, and, running at the rate of nine knots, were sooi 
within gun-shot Of our opponent. The hostile flags 
both displayed, and a very pretty forenoon's entertainmen 
seemed about to commence. The batteries on shore 
gan the engagement, we beiu^ ^VwwX. \\ovut.blank distance^ 
The first shot went throug\i lYie ioxe-Xo^m^XH^ i^wx. "^v 
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feet abo^e ^ cap^ cutting it nearly in halL The foretop^ 
gallant sail was instantly handed ; the jib hauled down» 
and the fore-topaail lowered; capstau-bars were handed 
aloft for fishes, and noen iset to work to remedy the naisf 
fortune. The enemy'a frigate gave three very good cheers^ 
9nd followed up the noise by a broadside, which, far from 
being well directed, was only a loss of powder and shot. 
We wf re now within pistoL-sbot, which looks^ at sea, like 
Bob Acres fighting in a sentry«boK, a great deal too close 
to be pleasant ; when we bore round up^ commenced the 
aetiofl on our side, and very shortly saw our opponent's 
iBsin-topsail come down by the run, and his peak, ensign 
tod ail* swinging about like a broken arm. We were 
withia hail, and hammering away in the most Christiaup 
like ouumer, when the master reported that the French 
fieet had tacked, and that the van ship looked to windward 
of us. 

A prudent man would have instantly desisted from furi- 
ther oii^nsive operations, and only thought of a speedy 
retreat : not so Sir Peter Parker : he was resolved to have 
a eontinualion of the tra^dy, and interrupted the cautious 
suggestions of old Soundings, with, '' Another broadside, 
my lads : be steady, and take good aim* That's all right 
»-<-let the smoke clear away." -^ '^ We must really wear^ 
sir," said the master ; ^' for, independent of being in shoal 
water, we never can pass to windward of the enemy's line ; 
and we cannot run between them fmd the shore, for that 
iliHBhore squadron.'* -«*'* One more broadside, and then 
stand by to board,'' was the only answer. Sir Peter's 
giMirdian angel interposed, and took the film of glory froni 
his eyes, showing him his inevitable ruin in the perseve«- 
nnee of his ^an^ We wore and stood out to sea ; the 
French frigate i^in cheering, the batteries fixing, and we 
£9r the naoment quieted. To hug the wind, and give the 
enemy a windward chase, was impossiUe ; we could neither 
carry jib nor fore- topsail ; the breeze was frei^>eniQg fast, 
and the fidies in the shape of capstan bars were not sufH- 
eiently «trong to support the mast : our damages other<- 
wiee were triHing, beii^ mostly confined to the running 
ifgging^ whieh was shortly spliced and se-rove, and oue or 
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two holes in the sails. We had nothing left for it hut to 
steer holdly for the van ship of the enemy's line, say our 
prayers, and pack up for a French prison. As for hope, 
we had none. A single frigate to face thirteen sail of the 
line, amongst which were three three-deckers, hesides an 
in-shore squadron, all ready to pick up the wounded bird, 
if it should happen to fly past the line of fire, was some- 
thing like pigeon-shooting, where, if the pigeon is missed 
by the man in, about a thousand stragglers take the liberty 
of knocking it down. 

I was quartered at the eight after-guns on the main- 
deck, and therefore I had the entrSe of the captain's cabin, 
or rather the privilege of walking where the cabin did- 
exist. My attention was awakened by the presence of the 
captain ; for I had been looking out of the stern-windows 
at our late antagonist, who, while he directed his course 
into Toulon, continued to direct his broadside at us. Sir 
Peter called his clerk, destroyed his private letters ; placed 
the signals in the leaded box, ready to be thrown over- 
board : looked round the quarters quite unconcerned ; and, 
having cast his eyes over some private memoranda, walked 
on deck as leisurely as if he had a prospect of saving the 
frigate. Very differently did we behave. My companion 
at quarters had been a prisoner in Verdun, and began to 
recall to his memory sdl the privations and fatigues he 
had undergone. '' Put on your thickest shoes, my lad," 
said he to me ; " two pair of stockings, and an extra 
shirt : make your mind up to stretch your legs, for you'll 
be tied to a horse's tail, all in a line like a file of soldiers ; 
and, trot or gallop, you must trot and gallop too; no 
chance of an escape ; gendarmerie before, behind, right 
and left — no pity for youngsters. Stop when the horses 
stop. As for money, that would be serviceable, if they 
would let you keep it ; but money is a golden key too 
likely to fit any lock : besides, plunder is proverbial in the 
French navy." 

The crew, who overheard these pleasant intimations, 
caught the alarm, and ventured to exchange ideas in the 
following tone : '' No more Common-Hard or North- 
Corner hops for my Poll and me. Caught upon a clinch 
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here, and no knife to cut the seizings. I say, Tom^ can 
you palley-voas ? for these outlandish lubhers can't speak 
our lingo. My eyes and limbs^ if I would not sooner see 
the barkey sink under us, than see that striped rag over 
our jack. It must blow great guns and muskets to blow 
us clear of these mounseers this time ! " 

The private signals were placed on the capstan, and Sir 
Peter took up his position on the carronade slide on the 
larboard side, abreast of the wheel. The men all stood 
to their quarters, and the minute rapidly approached 
which was to decide our fate. We were within about two 
miles of our adversaries when the leading ship tacked and 
shortened sail. This was followed by the whole fleet, 
which tacked in succession, and brought their rear ship 
ts our nearest opponent. As we were obliged to steer 
about a point and a half from the wind, the French line 
looked to windward of us, and we were sailing upon that 
angle which would have brought us exactly in contact 
with the centre ship. We were about a mile distant from 
the stemmost ship, when the French fleet edged away, and 
steered on a parallel with us. To have borne up would 
have been madness, because the whole line would have 
been outside of us, and might have run us either on shore 
or on board, as they thought best. Our enemies being 
under their topsails and jib, progressed about five knots 
through the water, while the Menelaus, being under all 
tail she could bear, was advancing at the rate of nine. 

We were now a long pistol-shot distant, and abreast of 
the enemy's rear ship. Calmly did we stand the broad- 
side of her — to return it was useless ; besides, firing puts 
down the wind, and the harder it blew the better for us. 
We passed ship after ship, each firing as we came abreast, 
and each ceasing when her second ahead commenced. 
Had they made more sail, and lufled to the wind, nothing 
ID the world could have saved us — the capture was in- 
evitable. At last we came alongside of the headmost ship. 
Hope now began to dawn ; provided our masts were pre. 
served we had a chance of escape. Not a word was heard 
on board the Menelaus as the broadside of this eighty.gun 
ship whistled over our heads. The master himself was 

K 4 
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steering fhe ship with tbe steadiness of a fearless la: 
determined not to lose an inch of ground*, and we 
passed the heam of the enemy before he relinquished 
helm to the quarter-^master* 

At this nK>nient tbe enemy ceased firing, and the w 
fleet began to make all sail in chase. It seemed as if i 
had just awakened to a reality scarcely conceiTable-^-^ 
their enemies were slipping through their fingers, me 
from want of common energy in dosing their hands, 
edged away about a point, in order to get right ahew 
our antagonist; which having effected, we began to 
our stern- chasers, in hopes of wounding a spar of 
eighty •'gun ship« As howeyer the weight aft did not w 
our speed, but had evidently altered the trim for the wc 
the guns were removed to their proper stations ; the i 
were directed to lie .down at their quarters ; and ' 
shortly we, thanks to the long legs of the frigate^ we: 
mile and more a-head of our enemies* 

At nothing but the greatest good fortune had kept 
fore- top-roast standing, which now began to complaii 
consequence- of the increased force of the wind, we ec 
away about two points more ; and the soi-dimnt sailoi 
France, instead of bearing up and cutting us off a1 
angle, or nearing us again, which they must have dom 
this simple evolution, kept on the same course until in 
wake, and then edged away in chase. By following 
plan, we shortly were sailing right before the wind, 
began immediately to shift the fore-top-mast, keeping 
our studding-sails upon the main-mast. This was 
worst point of sailing, and it was evident that the 
leading ships of the enemy's line closed us a little* 
were by no means out of the scrape, and all our acti 
was required to get ready for making more sail. It 
magic to our enemies. We had another fore-top-n 
and all a«>taunt forward with the sails set, in an incred 
short time; on seeing which the French fieet haule( 
the wind on the larboard tack, then tacked and stood 
wards Toulon* 

One would have supposed that Sir Peter Parker 
had enough of battles and of blows for one day ; but 
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the hands were turned up, '' reef topsails." Two reefs 
taken in, and we in chase. We soon got a very nice situ- 
ation on the lee quarter of the stemmost ship, and ham- 
mered awaj at her until we had made some few holes in 
her sails and hull. Suddenly, however, the French fleet 
bore up ; and we, like good boys, did the same. Had they 
followed us then, they would have caught us ; but we 
never could entice the fleet to leeward of the port, for it 
Uew fresh, and looked like an approaching gale ; in which 
case an accident might have brought our fleet out before 
the French could have reached their port. Gales some- 
times blow for three weeks off* Toulon. 

The English newspapers gave a detailed account of what 

Defer occurred ; mentioning that the Menelaus had been 

dimasted by two French line-of-battle ships, and had 

been rescued and towed into Minorca by two ships of Sir 

Benjamin Hallowell's division ; and that the killed and 

wounded amounted to half the ship^s company in number. 

Strange as it may appear, not one. shot of the French 

line hulled us. We had a hole or two aloft ; but we were 

io as ready a state for any evolution (saving the fore-top- 

DMtt) when we bore up, as we were when we first stood in 

to attack the frigate and store-ship. With what sincere 

pkaaore did I hear the retreat beat after the guns were 

leeiued, the enemy in harbour, and we left again the only 

telate ship on the station ! It was an escape amounting 

to a miracle. 

These little brushes kept the cobwebs of discontent 
fiwn being spun upon our minds ; and, with these excep- 
tioQi, our lives were passed in horrid monotony. At sun- 
riie the usual careful look-out, to see no ships were outside 
of Hi, and the coast clear ; the same muster at nine o'clock, 
to Me the arms clean as well as the men ; the tack in-shore 
and out again ; dinner, quarters, pipe the hammocks down, 
^ turn in ; perhaps at eight o'clock a fiddle and a dance 
**-a hull dance. Now and then a group of sailors in the 
forecastle twisted the long yam of an improbable adven- 
ture, of which kind the author of Sailors and Saints has 
P^en some splendid interesting examples ; or broke the 
•ilence of the night by one of the many songs which have 
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BO much contributed to keep alive the courage and the fancy 
of the seamen ; and to instil into the minds of others an 
ardent wish to be serviceable to their country, on their 
country's element — the sea. 

How much, how very much is the nation indebted to 
Dibdin ! His songs are made for sailors, and breathe the 
very inspirations they require. It is true, in many of the 
nautical phrases he has erred ; but Jack sets all that to 
rights^ without much regard to harmony of versification or 
elegance of diction. 

Of all bipeds the sailor is the most extraordinary. His, 
although an ever-changing life, is seldom altered. He 
changes the climate and the station, but his home is the 
ship ; the discipline always the same ; and the land, which 
is greeted with such raptures by a voyager from a distant 
country, offers no recreation or gratification beyond some 
fresh meat and vegetables. His work, his time, is for 
ever required on board ; and, during the war, such was 
the fear of desertion, that few captains allowed their men 
the liberty to be absent for twenty-four hours, excepting 
in places like Minorca, which offered few opportunities 
for escaping. But the sailor is, or looks to be, always 
happy and contented ; and to see the rough tars dancing 
with one another to the miserable scrape of a fiddle, or the 
more inharmonious music of the fife and drum, one could 
scarcely credit but a ship was the abode of happiness and 
contentment ; that the sailor knew no other joy but that 
of a dance or a song ; and that his heart, however much 
it might have been pledged to his darling inconstant girl at 
the back of the Point at Portsmouth, was, in reality, on 
board the ship, devoted to his duty, his king, and his 
country. That the denial of recreation has unfortunately 
occasioned the loss of many very valuable seamen^ cannot 
be doubted ,* and I have ever found it the case, that the 
captain most liberal of leave to his ship's company was 
always most likely to retain the really good man. Now 
that a part of the pay is given to the sailor when abroad, 
there ought to be some order to force the captains to grant 
the necessary recreation, which would save very lament- 
able exhibitions in the shape of punishments, arising either 
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from endearoars to desert, or from crimes ruinous to health 
and morality, and contrary to all laws human and divine. 

The relation of hattles is seldom very agreeable^ prin- 
cipally because it is impossible clearly to comprehend 
them. The panorama of the battle of Waterloo would 
have done just as well for the battle of Austerlitz ; and I 
never look at a plate of Trafalgar without thinking that 
it would do for any other naval action — that is, in the 
eye of a landman. I must however indulge myself, at 
least by the account of a skirmish on shore, in which 
some of those touching scenes occurred, over which the 
mind delights to wander, and Memory confers a favour 
when she recalls them into existence. 

We were about ten miles to the eastward of Marseilles, 
when we saw a vessel at anchor in a narrow bay. Prize- 
money to a sailor is like blood to a blood- hound; once 
tasted^ never relinquished, unless indeed a superior force 
interfere. To see this little vessel, small as she was, and 
to know that a certain sum, however insignificant^ would 
result from her capture, were sufficient excitements. Sir 
Peter Parker, who closely watched the position of this 
miserable settee, and who had satisfied himself of her 
very defenceless situation, manned the boats, and desired 
one of the lieutenants to bring out the prize, for so we 
named her, long before we had her. On this expedition 
we had only three boats employed ; for, as we could not 
distinguish the slightest fortification, or any thing like a 
lottery, or numerous men assembled, the small force was 
deemed amply sufficient, and we left the ship just as cer- 
ttin of a bloodless prize as we were of our existence. 
Three marines had been placed in each boat, in order to 
attract notice, in the event of one or two French soldiers 
l»ing in the neighbourhood. 

We approached the land about noon, and shortly were 
within pistol-shot. It was a fine calm day, the shore look- 
ing attractive beyond measure to our long- wandering eyes; 
the wood which overhung the right-hand entrance of the 
^7 cast a calm and beautiful shade over the landscape. 
At the extremity of the bay stood a low hut, which could 
warcdy be dignified by the name of a cottage, near which 
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an old woman sat spinning, who continiied her toil with* 
out bestowing the slightest notice on the approach of h^ 
nation's enemies. It was a dead calm, and " ocean slum- 
bered like an unweaned child." The boat almost silentlj 
sprang through the water; and war and all its horron 
seemed far distant from this pretty^ retired spot 

Suddenly was heard the report of a musket. The bow* 
man was a corpie ! A ball had been fired fVom behind a 
rock on the left-hand entrance^ and that first shot was 
fatal : it was succeeded by another from the same place, 
and one marine was disabled ; a third tore the cravat from 
the lieutenant's neck, but otherwise was harmless ; a 
fourth, and the cockswain lost his arm. Still no one was 
visible ; and the distance of time between each shot con- 
vinced us that we had not more than two people exposed 
to us at the most. 

This deliberate murder was by no means pleasant. Con- 
cealed behind the rock, the Frenchmen fired in perfect 
security ; and so small were the apertures from which 
they issued their destruction, that they were imperoep^ 
tible to us. We gave three cheers, and pulled right for iiie 
place. Only one more shot was fired, and that struck ao 
already wounded man. A small sandy cove offered a land« 
ing, and one and all, saving the wounded, jumped on 
shore, and commenced a search for the enemy. The 
lieutenant, myself, and a marine, took one direction ; the 
other marine and the boat's crew began to examine the 
rock near which we had landed. In the mean time the 
other boats pulled to the vessel, cut her cable, and began 
to tow her out. To this there was not the slightest op^ 
position, and not a man was to be seen in the vicinity of 
the bay. 

After examining every place with the utmost preeaii« 
tion, we had well nigh declared the search as fruitless ; 
when, in turning a narrow point of rock which led to a 
wider path, another shot convinced us we were close to 
our enemy. We pushed on, one after the other, for the 
path was rugged and narrow, until, coming into a broader 
and more open view, we perceived a man and boy retreat* 
ing with all speed. The instant we hailed the former to 
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Stop, be turned round and fired. It was a harmless shot 
The lieatnant instantly fired, but missed his mark ; and 
the marine who levelled his musket was desired to do the 
same, but to be cautious not to hit the child. The French- 
man) who had loaded his musket as he retreated, turned 
round and fired again. It was so completely a running fight 
and fire, that little harm was likely to occur. The marine 
now stopped, and, resting his gun over a small projection 
of a rods, fired, and shot the child : he fell in the act of 
ofiering another cartridge to the French soldier. The 
father instantly dropped his musket, and fell by the side 
of his M>n. Of course we made a rush to the spot, and 
both were prisoners in a moment. The soldier seemed as 
iuMndble to our movements as if we were miles from the 
spot : he perfectly disregarded our approach : he had seated 
himself in the centre of the road, and, having placed the 
boy's head upon his lap, began to wipe away the blood as 
it oozed ftrom a wound in the child's forehead. On being 
desired to get up and follow us, he paid not the least at- 
tendon. The world and the world's light were shut to 
Inm ; he saw not — thought not — spoke not ; but, with 
1 kind, of mechanical motion, apparently involuntary, he 
MxgeA and wiped the blood, as the increasing fiow gushed 
llmmgh the wound. The eye rested upon the spot ; but 
with such inanimation as almost made it a mockery of sight. 
There were no tears, no sighs ; and, save now and then 
a gurgle in the child's throat, as he made an endeavour 
tft breathe, the stillness of death itself could not have been 
IBMe profound. At last a shivering seized the boy ; the 
e^ became fixed and glassy ; and the opened jaw, gradu- 
lily distending, marked the rapid approach of death ; — 
then came one ^ort convulsive sigh, and the boy was a 
tftrpse. 

My voice, like the death-raven's, croaked out the mi- 
temUe truth ; on which* the father sprang from his seat, 
the marine brought his bayonet to the charge, and the 
F)«ncbman endeavoured to throw himself upon its point ; 
\f9i tbe marine, as the father rushed on, dropped his 
«»*«, and encircled him in his arms. We immediatdy 
W^red his hands, and desired him to lead us to the beach 
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near the cottage. The marine carried the dead boy ; and 
the father walked by the side, his eyes riveted on the 
corpse^ in perfect silence^ without a tear, and apparently 
without a thought. We certainly did not return the way 
we advanced^ for we had passed our boat before we came 
suddenly upon the rear of the cottage. The woman wsa 
still at her wheel; she was very old, and apparently 
childish. She never raised her eyes from her employ- 
ment until we were within about two yards of her, when^ 
lifting her head, she fixed her eyes upon her son, bound, 
and in the custody of strangers : she gave a violent shriek; 
and, after gazing a short second, she turned the wheel 
again and began to spin out her thread. The shriek wai 
not ineffectual; for a fine woman, about thirty, imme- 
diately rushed from the hut, and there saw, in painM 
reality, her husband a prisoner, her child dead, and her 
mother an idiot. She looked first at her parent, and then 
rushed to seize her dead child from the arms of its mur- 
derer. She kissed it, hugged it, gazed on it ; — then, 
giving one deep and audible sigh, fell at the feet of her 
mother. The husband had been unbound, and looked at 
the scene in perfect stone-like apathy ; the grandmother 
still turned the wheel and pinched the thread with all the 
indifference of mechanism ; the wife still clung to the dead 
child, which she convulsively grasped ; and we, the cause 
of all this ruin and desolation, remained with fixed eyes 
upon the melancholy sight before us. 

We hastened from this scene of grief, which had ren- 
dered a nearly imbecile woman perfectly so, a mother 
childless, and a husband distracted ; even when our oara 
splashed in the water, and the boat, freighted with so 
much mischief, left the shore, and we were nearly clear of 
the bay, we distinctly saw the whole wretched family in the 
same position we had left them ; as perfectly regardless of 
us, as if we had not been the murderers of their child, and 
the cause of all their miseries. 

^' War 1 war ! even to the knife! *' said Palafox. Would 
this have satisfied the relentless butcher ? Heavens ! how 
much pain, anguish, poverty, and destruction had we not 
caused, to be the possessors of an empty vessel, which 
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being fonnd not worth the trouhle of sending into port^ 
wag burnt in sight of the bay. That day*8 work left a blot 
upon my existence ; and if I were to turn Mahometan, the 
angel who squeezed that black drop from out of my heart 
would etse me of the greatest bar to Paradise, leave my 
oonsdence more at rest, and make me the happier man. 
Often I have wished for one small dash of the stream of 
Lethe, to drown that day in my memory. 

** From gay to grave — from lirely to severe." 

Such is ever the life of a sailor. We are the mere children 
of circumstances ; and those who embark in either pro- 
faiion (I mean military or naval), must submit to the rubs 
and frowns of Fortune one moment, and smile over strange 
nd foreign scenes the next. I would not pay England 
•0 bad a compliment, as to take my readers from the pre. 
lent to another part of the globe, without making a remark 
upon the general discipline, appearance, and efficiency of 
the Mediterranean fleet — decidedly the finest fleet England 
erer possessed. The great credit of this is due to Lord 
Exmouth : his enemies, if he had any, must admit him 
to have been one of the best practical seamen that ever 
adorned the navy-hst ; and while he placed that fleet 
tbove all others, in point of order and activity, he never 
did an action unworthy of a kind-hearted man, or deroga- 
tny to the character of a gentleman. I have known him 
in public service and private life, and a more excellent 
man did not exist. Oh ! it was a glorious sight to sec our 
fleet bearing the flag of England, standing within gun- 
ihot of the harbour, where a fleet, superior in numbers, 
>eady for sea, and amply supplied, were skulking behind 
their batteries, to watch the telegraph on the summit of 
Cape Sicie announce our approach ; to see the long line 
of the enemy, and their tri-coloured ensigns; and thus to 
beard them in their own den. Shall we ever see these 
days again ? Again, I say it will be a rash man who ever 
tttempts the blockade of a fleet ; one calm day, and he is 
lost I so much for steam, as an auxiliary in war. Again, 
I lay^no more ''cuttings out;*' beware of steam-boats, and 
gnn-boats^ in all enemies' possessions ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



We had a large convoy under our cbaige when we kft 
the station, and were bound to Portsmouth. In the mon* 
ing of one of our delayed existence (for such a frigile 
may be called that has charge of a parcel of dull« hetvf 
ships to wait for, and which has eternally to be ugnaliosg^ 
and firing right and left, to keep the lingering barks to- 
gether), we discovered one of our ships under more than 
usual sail, with a whiff at the mast-head — the which ii I 
signal that the ship bearing it is anxious to speak with titf 
commodore. The critics must forgive this kind of coo* 
mon parlance in nautical matters : we say very commooly 
''one ship spoke another," — not that we mean bondfik 
that the Agamemnon spoke the Ajax, but that ^e captaim 
of the respective ships communicated together; the ctj^ 
tains always being designated by the nafnes of their sh^ 
Thus if, after dark, a boat having the captain on faoud 
approaches the ship, the sentry on the gangway hails is 
the following way — " Boat ahoy ! '* the answer would be 
— "Menelaus": and thus the figure of speech, as used 
above, is not quite so strange an anomaly as may at fint 
appear. The Menelaus hove^to ; and on counting the 
convoy, we missed a very smart schooner, the £uteit 
sailer of our company, which had in consequence been 
used as a whipper-in. No sooner had the ship come within 
hail, than the master informed us that he had some d 
the men on board belonging to the schooner missing. 
They were immediately sent for, and related the following 
wonderful event. The night had been one of tbo« 
beautiful calm nights so often witnessed in that delightftii 
climate. 

'*We had," said the mate (for the master was drowned), 
^^ a very light air last night, until about eleven o'clock j 
at which time the Susan (I think that was her name) wii 
between the sternmost and the next ship in tiie convoy 
We were under all sail, as was the vessel astern, endei^ 
vouring to. near the frigate ; a sudden squall came oD) 
and J before any thing could \je dowe \tt ifSiies^ ^^ w^^tmt. 
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abe was capnied. The csptain and his wife were in the 
C!abiD, and in Tain endesTOured to get on deck ; the schooner 
mak almost immedistely, and we all clung to a spar which 
^n on the booms, and which^ by some good fortune, floated 
dear of the wreck." 

This was a very short, but perfectly unintelligible story; 
ibr how a squall could have come widi such Tiolence as to 
luve upset a laden vessel, and that no other vessel of the 
conroy should have felt it, savoured much of the marvel- 
loa ; but it was all true enough : it was a white squall, 
tid those who have had the misfortune to be caught in such, 
bow how tremendous they are — how perfectly impossible 
to be guarded against, from their being imperceptible, and 
fikwise over what a very narrow space tliey travel. A 
unoom sweeps over the desert in the same manner ; and 
Brace relates, that when the Arabs pointed to its approach, 
be could only discover a very light red-cdoured appear- 
iMs : after it had passed, he mentions it as a Hrip of air, 
btnfly perceptible ; yet it whizzed over them audibly 
owogh^ as they, in imitation of the camels, buried their 
fna in the sand. Exaggerated as white squalls may be, 
eertain it is that the Pretty Susan was lost, and only three 
0f her crew saved by the stemmost vessel, which happened^ 
nxMt providentially, to be in the schooner s wake. 

The morning following, a small vessel was discovered 
Mir our convoy ; and as we were abreast of Algiers, we 
bnnediately apprehended she might be one of those sea- 
ibarks who swallow up friends or foes indiscriminately, 
nd who are known by the opprobrious term of pirate, 
We were soon alongside of her, and captured, or rather 
iceaptured, a Spanish settee from Algiers, who had the 
Ji%ht previous been taken by a French privateer brig. 

On warning the mast-head man to keep a good lookout, 
be reported a vessel right a-head, which, from the calmness 
of the preceding night, and the situation, we knew must be 
tt enemy. We crowded all sail, leaving our convoy under 
tbe charge of a formidable-looking Smyrnaman ; and 
towards evening we could see the chase distinctly from the 
^^» At sun-set we took one of those light partial flaws 
of wind so common in these climates, and by eight 

h 
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o'clock she was hull up. It was a beautiful moonligfat 
night, and towards eleven fell a dead calm. It was eTi- 
dent the chase was sweeping ; for although she was and 
had been becalmed^ she occasionally altered her position^ 
and gradually grew more indistinct to the sight. The 
boats were resorted to, and about two a.m. we were 
alongside. It was, as usual, '^ three cheers and hurrah 
for the first on board ! " The opposition was trifling, and 
in five minutes she was a prize. One man^ who had fixed 
himself aft on the larboard quarter, was fighting like a 
dragon ; and on my kindly interfering to save his life^ by 
warning him of the folly of opposing himself against such 
fearful odds^ he made a desperate cut at me. Fortunately 
we practised " single-sticks " on board the Menelaus^ and 
my head, thick as it is, was defended by my cutlass-— 
the crew immediately rushing on and securing the pri- 
soner, who, to give him due credit, fought to the very 
last, with as much desperation as a gambler plays his last 
stake. He was an ugly, sour-looking fellow, with only 
one eye, a very dark countenance, and a slouch in his 
manner, very like an English tar. I spoke to him in 
French, which he evidently understood, although he 
affected ignorance. I then tried him in Italian ; at this 
he shook his head in the negative. A little dose of 
Spanish was next proffered, to which he made no answer ; 
so, quite in despair at finding a medium of communicatioo^ 
I offered all I ever knew of Turkish. It was of no use ; 
we could make nothing of him ; he was either deaf, igno- 
rant, sulky, or capricious ; so we handed him on board the 
frigate, and put him in irons under the half-deck, until he 
should find his tongue. There was an evident mystery 
about him ; the crew of the privateer all disowned him, 
yet none would say who or what he was. The sentind 
under whose charge he was placed, hearing our one-eyed 
friend and his companion in a low conversation, listened 
with great attention ; but whenever he approached the 
prisoners, the whisper ceased, and a snore was substituted. 
This naturally excited the curiosity of the marine, who 
now walked always much nearer his charge^ at first with- 
out hearing a word ; shortly, however, the prisoners 
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began agfdn, and the sentinel distinctly caught two English 
words : he now paid greater attention ; and finally heard 
a whole sentence in our " hoarse, grunting, guttural 
tongue^" which placed it beyond a doubt that the prisoner 
was an EDglishmau. This was duly reported to the cor- 
poral> who toM the seijeant, who mentioned it to his officer^ 
who carried it to the first-lieutenant; and thus, having 
ascended the ladder of official etiquette, it was properly 
made known to the captain. 

The next morning all the prisoners were mustered on 
deck and examined ; our friend, however, kept a very 
guarded silence, or only answered that he was French, 
which was an evident falsehood to even the most superfi- 
cial smatterer in that nasal language. He was singled 
out from the rest, and the whole of the frigate's crew were 
ordered to pass by him one by one, and attentively to 
remark him, in order to discover who he might be. At 
this he changed into as many colours as a dying dolphin, 
and, like the fish, ultimately settled into a pale yellow, 
wmething between an orange tint and a straw-bonnet hue ; 
even the mahogany of his countenance was not proof 
against Jack's eyes. Numbers passed him — until one of 
die fore-top men looked more eagerly than the rest, called 
him by his proper name, and declared him to be one of 
the mutineers of a gun-boat from Cadiz, who had mur- 
dered the midshipman, and deserted to the enemy. A 
itring of evidence was soon got up ; the prisoner was again 
Btde over to the custody of the master-at-arms, and placed 
m irons, and notice was given him that he would, on our 
iirival in Gibraltar, be tried at a court-martial, with cer- 
tiinly as pretty a prospect of being hung as any man, 
however tired of life, might wish for. 

On our arrival, the court was ordered to assemble on 
hood the St. Juan, Sir Peter Parker being the president. 
Hy usual ill luck attended me : I was nominated as prin- 
Qpal evidence ; and as the prisoner could say nothing in 
hii defence, excepting that the crew of the privateer had 
^need him to fight (which, however, there was no occasion 
fo him to do^ after the rest had surrendered), he was 
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found guilty^ and sentenced to be hung at the fore yard- 
arm of some one of his Majesty's ships. 

In course of time, the ship and her convoy arrived safe 
and sound in Portsmouth harbour, and we became one of 
the '^ Channel-gropers" (as they dignified ships on tlie 
home station) : henceforth we were to buffet the Bay o£ 
Biscay, instead of the smooth Mediterranean, and to have 
the benefit of all the fogs^ snow-storms, gales of wind, 
mist, rains, and squalls — instead of the delightfully eveir 
dimate, the sun-shining days, and star-sparkling nights 
of our late station. But, like good subjects and better 
sailors, we prepared to obey orders, and to refit the frigate. 
About a month after our arrival in Portsmouth, we sailed 
on a cruise off L*Orient ; and I shall beg my readers to be 
as gratified by the perusal of the next chapter^ as I was 
at the reality of the subject 
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Wb had bobbed about the Channel and the bay without 
adding to our fortunes, more than a few miserable dutue* 
marges, laden with wine, could augment the balance-sheet 
of the agent's account. We had chased a French frigate, 
and got within gun-shot of her ; but she disappointed oar 
lK>pes, by succeeding in entering the harbour of Brest 
Hitherto, therefore, all the keen cruizing of Sir Peter 
Parker had been baffled, or rather fortune had not thrown 
a vessel in our track, and consequently we had wandered 
over the ocean in vain. 

It was on Valentine's day that, at daybreak in tfie 
roomings the men were busy drying the decks, and getting^ 
ready to make all sail the ship would bear on a wind — the 
middy's legs as red as a soldier's coat ; for in those^ time^, 
officers of the watch, midshipmen^ marines, &c. aJl de«> 
robed themselves of the lower furniture of the extremities, 
and paddled about the wet deck without shoes oT: stock- 
ings : this is very good for the health, whatever tender 
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mammas or fashionable doctors may say. God loiows we 
never heard about the danger of walking in an easterly 
wind, or gsing out before breakfast with an empty stomachy 
until we became fashionable gentlemen on shore^ and had 
Bodiing to mind but our health. I remember n fat first- 
lieutenant^ who had been kicked nbout the world in every 
climate and every country^ and who looked as rosy as a 
red cabbage, and as plump as a water-melon^ once telling 
me, as he walked up Regent Street, with his coat closely 
buttoned up — " By heavens ! I can't stand this any longer; 
tills cursed easterly wind blows through me." How are the 
mighty fallen ! 

" Now, youngster," said Mr. Seagrove, the second-li^- 
tenant, and who had the morning watch, ^* look carefully 
round the ship, and see if you can make out any thing like 
a sail in this thick fog." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied the curly-headed youngster, and 
forthwith placed himself in the weather quarter, and, hold- 
ing both hands so as to make an artificial telescope, he 
omtiously swept the horizon from the lee quarter, round 
tbe stem, to the weather beam — as he passed Seagrove, 
who was hurrying the after-guard with their swabs, and 
miking the main-top men coil the ropes down in round 
colls. He was again desired " to wipe the water from his 
eyes and try again." 

Seagrove was an active officer — a rough one, but a good 
one; he had a system, and a system is every thing in an 
officer: a man who begins one thing, and before it is 
ibished begins another, and who trots tlie men about like 
the horses at Astley's, can never be much liked or respected 
on board* Now, it was a part of Seagrove's plan to keep 
(rery man on the alert, and make every midshipman do 
Us duty : he once made me walk on the weather gang- 
Wftj two hours after my watch, because I was looking over 
the lee quarter, when I ought to have been walking the 
deck. — ''Keep a sharp look-out, youngster," said he, as 
tile poor middy placed himself on the weather gangway, 
tad began to skim the fancied horizon, ^ never mind the 
wind and the fog." 
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'' I think^ sir/' said the youngster^ '^ that I see a vessd 
here." 

<' Where ? where ? '* said Seagrove, jumping to the gang- 
way. 

^ There, sir, there,*' replied the boy ; " it looks darker 
than in any other direction ; she must be a large ship, if it 
is one." 

<^ I don't see any thing at all but this cursed fog/' re* 
marked the lieutenant. ^' Here, quarter- master, pop your 
face to windward, and see if you can see any thing." The 
old weather-beaten sailor, after looking a short time, turned 
round and declared he saw nothing at all ; and that he 
Aactseen the Peak of Teneriffe 180 miles distant; and a& 
he went back to the wheel, he declared he once saw a 
smuggler a mile off, when no one else on board could see 
the jib-boom end. 

I am quite certain," said Walcot, the midshipman, 
that I do see something, and in that direction." 

Well," said Seagrove, " there can be no harm in being 
ready. Boatswain's mate, watch, make sail : man the 
fore-tack and jib-halyards /' after which the spanker and 
the main-sail were set ; we were under double-reefed top- 
sails, and the hands were sent aloft to loose the top-gal- 
lant sails. ^' There, sir," said the midshipman, ^' there she 
is, as plain as a pikestaff." — "I see her," said Seagrove; 
^' jump down, youngster, and tell the captain ; look how 
she bears ; and mind, the wind is N. £. ; mention that we 
have made sail, and that the stranger looms very large." 

"Ay, ay, sir," and before the words were out of his 
mouth, he was half-way down the hatchway; the top- 
gallant-sails were set, and another reef shaken out of the 
top- sails. 

Sir Peter followed the youngster on deck ; and Crease, 
the first-lieutenant, who never slept, but was a kind of 
a Cerberus, with always one eye open, heard Seagrove's 
voice making sail, and was up to use his eyes, — by the 
by. Crease had capital optics for a prize or a lunar, 
but was much oftener on deck than the midshipmen liked. 
*' How does she bear } " said Crease. 

" N, E." replied Seagrove, " right in the wind's eye.** 
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^' How many bells is it ? " asked the captain^ who slipped 
out of bed like a shot oat of a shovel^ and was on deck in a 
minute. 

" Fi?ej mr^ responded Seagrove. 
'^ Pipe tiie hammocks np immediately, and beat to quar« 
ten. I can't see her though,** remarked Sir Peter, " and a 
man must have an eye like a gimlet, which would look 
through a deal plank^ to see through this fog." 

** There she is again," said Seagrove. At this moment 
the fog b^;an to dear, and there was a ship snug enough 
under her top- sails, jib, and spanker ; she had a poop, and 
looked as large as a line-of-battle ship, evidently a fo- 
reigner, and not the least doubt existed of her being an 
enemy* ** Bear a hand and stow the hammocks," said the 
captain; '* beat to quarters immediately." Down jumped 
Sngrove to the eight after-guns on the main-deck. Crease 
took charge of the ship, and in five minutes we were in a 
itate to have commenced action. 

The stranger was about a mile to windward of us, within 
pointp-blank range, and as yet certainly had not seen us. 

'' Fire the forecastle gun across his hawse, and hoist the 
eolonrs.*' — " Main-top there," saidtJrease, " hoist the short 
pendant" 

"Ay, ay, sir." The gun was fired, and the proud flag 
«f old England floated from the peak of one of the finest 
diips in his Majesty's navy. 

No sooner had this hostile demonstration taken place, 
than the ship to windward hoisted the tricoloured flag, 
dropped her courses, and began to make all sail. We were 
•t this time about twenty miles to leeward of L'Orient, to 
which there could be no doubt the enemy was bound. 
'^ Main-deck there," said the captain. 
Both lieutenants stationed on that deck came to the 
waist and answered. 

** Begin from forward, and fire steadily at his rigging ; 
take deliberate aim, and let the smoke clear away between 
each shot." 

Whiz went the first shot over and over the stranger, and 
fdl harmless nearly half a mile the other side of him. 
This freshened their intellects a little ; they let fall the top- 
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gallant sails, and were in the act of dieeting them home, 
when the second shot went between her masts, and stopped 
future operations ; she immediately struck her colonrs and 
bore up. 

To us this was rather unintelligible ; she wore the ap. 
pearance in the fog, which still remained, of a yer j hage 
frigate with a poop, and that she should strike without re^ 
turning a shot, neither pleased the cs^tain nor the ship's 
company, for a little practice at the guns in earnest is very 
requisite sometimes; we find out the wolves from the 
^eep, the steady from the boisterous, and calm courage 
from hdter-skdter bravado. The Mendaus shortened sail, 
and hove-to. When she neared us to about a quarter of a 
mile, we fired another shot over her^ and she rounded-to on 
our weather quarter ; a boat was lowered, and Crease sent 
to take possession of her ; immediately he was on boaid, 
she again bore up. Sir Peter sat on the taffirail with a 
speaking-trumpet in his hand ; and when the prize came 
within hail, we joyfully listened to the news. 

'' What is she. Crease ? " said our noble chief, his eyes 
flashing with animation : he was a handsome brave man^ if 
ever there was one. * 

" She is a Spanish ship, which has been captured by a 
French frigate a fortnight since off Madeira." 

" Where is she from ? " continued the captain. 

*' From Lima, bound to Cadiz," was the reply, 

*^ 1 say. Crease, ships don't go to Lima for holy stones; 
what is she laden with ? " 

Here I must interrupt the conversation by informing ibe 
reader, who may not be a nautical man, that holy stones 
are certain square pieces of Portland or other stones of 
that kind, used in the navy to scrub the decks ; and which, 
from the position in which the men are obliged to place 
themselves^ kneeling down when using them, are famiharly 
called holy stones, or bibles. 

'' Doubloons and dollars," replied Crease ; *^ you must 
send, if you please, sir, a party of marines on board; 
for the crew are plundering the prize." 

'^ Never mind that," replied the captain; '^send the 
prisoners on board. Pipe the other boats' crews away. 
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Mr. Seagrove. Secure the guns, and beat the retreat. 
When the prisoners come on hoard, keep them on. the 
Btarboaid side of the quarter-deck abaft die mizen-mast^ 
and place a eoupfe of marines to keep them there." 

A Tcrjr gentlemanly lientenant of the French nayy, ac- 
companied by two midshipmen, shortly afterwards made 
their appearance ; the former wearing his epaulettes hang- 
ing over his breast, instead of on his shoulders. Tbey 
looked trery pale, Tery disgusting, and very dirty. They 
belonged to the Atalanta, a large frigate, that had been 
out on A cruise, and had made this prize, which from 
her great value, they had endeavoured to send into port. 
Stupid boobies ! had they taken the money on board their 
own flhip and burnt the prize, they and their riches would 
have gone together, had they been captured ! whereas, it so 
happened that the Atalanta, after a long diase from us, got 
Mfe into harbour, and is yet to occupy a place in this 
ihapter, and I hope, to contribute to tl^ amusement of the 
reader. The French lieutenant was popped down below, 
and the midshipmen handed over to the larboard berth to 
■p cocoa, eat hard biscuit, and make their minds up to go 
to prison. "* 

The prisoners were placed abaft, notwithstanding the 
drizzUng rain. They looked as well clothed as the grave- 
digger in Hamlet before he disencumbers himself, and kept 
whbpering to each other, some cried. I know I should 
bve cried, had I been in their ill-luck. To be within 
twenty miles of their port, with a prize having 700,0002. 
rterling on board, besides her cargo, and all the plate and 
viIiULble articles of the Duke of Medina Sidonia— he 
Wbg diipped himself, his wife, his family, his aU, in this 
Dch argosie, and he having died, and his household gods 
Ud goddesses being prisoners — to be captiu%d, yes, cap- 
teed, with the port actually in sight ; for when the fog 
deired up, we saw the French land ; and, what was much 
^one, his Majesty's ship the Rippon, then under the com* 
■Band of Sir Chri8tq>her Cede ; she had heard our guns, 
•nd claimed and obtained a share in our prize. 

Now, who could, in the situation of these poor devils of 
Frenchmen, ever mention the word fortune, without a 
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malediction sufficient of itself to send the sotil of any 
heretic into a very uncomfortable situation? They had 
been chased often^ they had eluded pursuit^ they had passed 
a line of frigates^ through which it was almost impoBsihle 
to pass^ and when within hail of their port, a thick fog 
clears up, and they find a large ship close on board of them, 
which rendered an escape impossible^ and which placed 
them in the hands of their enemies, without a struggle for 
safety. It was certainly about as much ill-luck as could 
befall any man in a foggy day. 

It was deemed advisable to search the prisoners, and we 
began with the lieutenant; at first he ^' sacri'd" a little, 
and hectored a good deal, but seeing no remedy, he con- 
sented to the degradation. The first operation was to 
unship his epaulettes, under the bullion of which, instead 
of finding a stuffing of cotton, we found a stuffing of gold^ 
in the shape of twelve doubloons, which we took the liberty 
of placing in a midshipman's hat, and ultimately conveyed, 
when the hat was pretty well filled, to the captain's sofa in 
the after-cabin. 

This search was not made in public ; a screen was run 
up the starboard side of the after-part of the main-deck, 
and the operation was conducted under the directions of 
the master, in company with the master-at-arms and Ser- 
jeant of marines ; the youngsters being employed to take 
away the hats, and to empty them on the sofa. The master 
was a Guernsey man, and seemed to know the stow-holes 
of the Frenchmen. Round the bodies of the common 
seamen we found lots of doubloons sewed in canvass ; the 
gold coin being in layers of four each, and the doublet 
going the full round of the back, where it was laced like a 
pair of ladies' stays. From between, or rather mixed up 
in the long matted dirty locks of the French sailors, who 
eschewed combs as a lamb does hemlock, we took some gold 
coin. At the discovery of every new place of concealment, 
the victim sighed audibly, and cursed loudly. Some had 
money secured under the arm-pits; in short, in every 
place where it could be concealed, there we found it, the 
Guernsey master making every man open his mouth, and 
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stripping them as bare as ever Adam was drawn in a French 
print. 

On this day I satisfied myself as to a wish I had long 
entertained^ namely, ^'to roll in gold:" when we had 
placed a vast quantity of doubloons on the sofa^ I stretched 
myself at full length, and got one of the youngsters to 
shower the money all over me. In the midst of this un- 
common gratification, in walked the captain; fortunately 
for roe, he laughed at the idea, and actually besprinkled 
me himself I can give no better notion of the weight 
these twenty men managed to conceal about their persons, 
than to mention, that we took from them the amazing 
amount of twelve thousand pounds sterling. In their chest 
they had secreted the silver spoons of the dead Duke-^ 
watches, ornaments of all kinds, in virgin silver, and every 
nluaUe article which came in their power. They seemed 
to think it very hard that we should take from them what 
they had taken from the Spaniards. Amongst the valuables 
found in the lieutenant's box, was a peacock in virgin 
silver ; the eyes, and all the adornments of the tail, for the 
]nroud bird exhibited itself in all its glory, were studded 
with precious stones; the whole being one of the most 
beautiful ornaments to a dinner-table ever seen in England. 
It was made a present to the Prince Regent by universal 
consent, and is now in the plate-room of his present Ma- 
jesty in Windsor Castle. 

We left the prisoners just as bare as unfledged birds, as 
to their ill-got wealth ; but we scrupulously returned every 
sou of French money; to be sure it did not amount to 
nrach, for if I recollect rightly, amongst the whole twenty- 
two gallant Frenchmen, we only found fifteen francs, 
which we could bear to return very well ; thus setting a 
laudable example of respecting private property, however 
large the amount. 

The galley of the Menelaus heard many a sailor's anec- 
dote of wealth, of splendid prizes, and of rich galleons ; 
bat none rivalled the reality of the St John the Baptist 
and her treasures. Such a capture was a great windfall ; 
it excited the poetic genius of the purser's steward, who, 
laying aside the mess account-books, after due study and 
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much fidget produced the foUowmg two lines, which were 
soon in every sailor's mouth — 

** Dug from LimaU golden nrine, 
We bail it a« our Valeatine." 

She was too valuahle to he allowed to sail hj herself; 
therefore^ after the prisoners were exchanged^ and the 
prize manned^ we bore up for Plymouth, and saw the St. 
John the Baptist safely anchored under the protection of 
the Salvador del Mundo. 

When we entered Plymouth Sound we attracted rnucb 
attention. The yard-arms were decorated with watches^ 
and on each truck was fastened a gold candlestick. The 
Jews, those vermin who ferret out gold as truly as a terrier 
dog does a badger, soon surrounded the ship. The ladies 
were more eager tlian ever to swear eternal friendship and 
inviolable love ; they then recognized their friends, who^ a 
few weeks before, diey had deserted and plundered. In 
fiEict, we saw in low life, what many a man has found to 
exist in the upper walks ; that any sacrifice could he made^ 
providing money — money, the mammon of all unrighteous- 
ness — was plentiful. Nay^ we found that money gave 
talent, intellect, beauty, accomplishments, &c., and that, 
before that prize was taken, although we were not con- 
sidered as conjurors, we were now the veriest magicians on 
the ocean. Even the Jews were this time deceived, for we 
only had one-eighth allotted to us, she being only a recap- 
ture ; and out of that eighth, the Rippon was to walk off 
with a half. 

Having for the moment had the supreme gratification 
of playing the part of men of fortune, and consequently, 
being much beloved and respected, we were obliged to obey 
the signal of the port.admiral, and put to sea to resume our 
cruising off our old station. Be it known to all people who 
are in the slightest degree tinged with superlstition, that we 
sailed on a Friday. The Irish peasants in Galway would 
never take a piece of lighted wood from a neighbour's 
house on that unlucky day, for all the happy omens which 
in former times gulled our ancestors. It blew fresh, and 
we were shortly on our ground. For days we hohbed 
about without adding to our immense fortunes; but^ on 
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Friday mondiig^ we discovered a large frigate to leeward^ 
under a pien of sail^ fteering in for the land. Every man 
on board made her out to be a Frenchman. All sail was 
made in chaK^ and every plan which could be devised to 
make the Menelans sail faster was put in execution. In 
the mean time^ our chase was not timid as to carrying on 
every athdi of sail, and of availing herself of every gust of 
wind to forward her escape. 

As we had sailed on a Friday, it was useless to expect 
any windfidL of fortune. The forecastle rung with disas- 
ters and ilUhick, which was the sure attendant upon that 
ominouB day ; and, after a long and weary pursuit of our 
advermry, when we had run her within four miles of the 
port to which she directed her course, we could reach her 
with our long guns. Still she pressed on all the canvass 
Ae oofold bear : and, as the distance was short before she 
would be in perfect security, we knew that the bird had 
aci^ed the fowler ; and at sun.set had the mortification to 
lee her anchor in the small, but secure and well-fortified 
kaibour of Concameau. We shortened sail, and anchored 
iboQt a long shot ft-om the shore, keeping our glasses well 
directed all night, to be wide awake that no fire-ships, or 
mch like annoyances, should fall upon us unawares. In 
die morning, a battery near the beach commenced practis- 
ing their engineer officers ; and, as the bunglers became 
gradually expert, before eight o'clock we found it requisite 
to remove the frigate out of the range of all shot and sheU. 
At eleven o'clock I was sent in the gig with a flag of truce; 
and, under this peaceable protection, I was to deliver to the 
eaptain of the fVigate a challenge to fight him and his frigate 
at any hour most convenient. Nobody could say this was 
not very polite. The letter hinted that, if he refused such 
honourable propositions, we should attribute it to plain 
cowardice. It is the custom for all boats carrying flags of 
truce to be unarmed, and on no account to have in them 
leads and lines, compasses or spy-glasses ; in short, to have 
nothing but the boat's crew, the oars, and the boat-hook. 
Making myself as much like an officer as I could, I pro- 
ceeded towards the harbour unmolested, until I was close 
to the entrance, when a shot from the battery warned me to 
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lay on my oars: this I did; and shortly afterwards saw a 
large launch, manned hy ahout six-and- twenty men; a 
swivel in the hows ; in short, a hoat altogether more cal- 
culated to go on some desperate service than to come out to 
a flag of truce stuck upon a flag-staff in the hows of a six* 
oared, unarmed gig. They came floundering up to us 
within hoat-hook's length, and then set up a jahher more 
like hahoons than sailors, to stop their lumbering laundi 
from coming stem on to us. When they got their boat in 
a proper position on our beam, the conversation commenced 
on their part, by asking the reason of the flag of truce. 
They were told it was merely to deliver a letter to the 
captain of the frigate : this they desired we should leave on 
a rock on the left-hand entrance, which we forthwith pre* 
pared to do. They asked the name of the English frigate; 
but to my question on the same subject they refused to 
make any answer ; and we, leaving the letter on the ap- 
pointed spot, quiedy resumed our apparently listless station 
to await the answer. 

About half an hour had elapsed when the launch again 
made her appearance, placed the answer on the rock, when 
we landed and brought it off; after which both boats 
ranged up alongside of one another. On this occasion, as 
the launch was stationary, we took good care to approach 
in a proper man-of-war-like style, tossing the oars up, after 
having fixed the boat in her proper position. 

*' Well, sir," quoth the Frenchman, who was a lieutenant, 
and a very gentlemanly-looking man, ^'I hope the answer 
will be quite satisfactory." 

'' Quite," replied I, "if it mentions your intentions of 
coming out of harbour ; that will make ample amends for 
our long chase." 

*' What did you say, sir," continued our enemy, " was 
the name of the frigate ? " 

" The Menelaus," I replied. 

" And her captain's name ? " 

" Sir Peter Parker." 

''A knight?" 

'^ No, a baronet." This explanation was made with 
great difficulty ; my French friends to this day (except ia 
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the higher wtlks of life) not exactly comprehending the 
distinction. 

'' Have yoQ been long cruising off here ? *' 
'^ Not Tery long," I replied ; '* but quite long enough to 
be tired of the station." 

Here a pause took place in the interrogatories of the 
polite nation ; and I, after a proper preface, in which I 
mentioned my readiness to answer any question not con- 
nected with the number of our cruisers or our fleets, begged 
the lieutenant would accord me the same favour, and inform 
m^ what fine frigate it was that I trusted soon would be 
oar antagonist, and which would no doubt gallantly uphold 
the honour of that country whose flag she bore. 
" She is the Atalanta^" was the reply. 
" The Ataknta ! " As I said diis with considerable 
Nurprise, a very inquisitive demonstration took place on 
board the launch ; and my ejaculation was followed by a 
Kquest to know the reason of my astonishment. 

Willing not to be impertinent, but to follow Lord Ches- 
terfield's advice, " to beat my enemies by civility first, and 
I broomstick afterwards^" I answered that now I compre- 
hended the reason why she refused to meet us at sea, or 
nther to await our attack the preceding day, as, from her 
nccessfiil cruising, she must be very short of men; and 
that was quite a sufficient reason, when so near her own 
port, not to have risked an action. 

This I saw was well received : it provided an excuse for 
t thing inexcusable, for at that moment she had upwards of 
four hundred men on board ; while the Menelaus in her 
best day never saw more than three hundred and fifty on 
^ books. There was a slight whispering between the 
lieutenant and a midshipman ; and after a short pause, the 
conversation was resumed. 
" You have heard of our success, then ? " said the officer. 
" yes," I replied ; " our intelligence is so good, that 
we always hear of the depredations of our enemies. But," 
continued I, '*if all reports are true, you have injured 
Spain more than England." 

This produced a gleam of satisfaction over tlie counte- 
BiQces of the launch's crew, who, unmindful of all the nice 
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rales of discipline^ had let their oars swing fore and aft on 
the iron tholes^ and were lolling over the gunwalei like a 
parcel of schoolboys catching fish. Little did they dream 
of the rod I had in pickle for them I -^little did iAiisy know 
the tittering joy of satisfaction which animated mj coun- 
tenance^ and made me answer with an almost unguarded 
rapidity. 

" Yes ! we have taken a roost precious prize — a galleon 
laden with money, besides a very rich cargo," said the 
midshipman. 

'' We have, long ago,'* I replied, ''heard of thai cala- 
mity. The St. Jean de Bapliste had been eagerly expected 
at Cadiz ; and the government were anxious for her arriTal 
to reimburse their soldiers and sailors." 

" They will not do it this time," said one of the men, 
'' for she is snug enough in harbour.'* * 

" Yes," 1 replied, " we know of her arrival ; and haire 
actually seen her a few days since." 

" Where ? " was the general question. 

Here I, putting on one of the most modest looka con- 
ceivable in a midshipman, replied, with a forced hesitation: 
** In — in — in Plymouth harbour!" 

'* Tonnerre de Dieu ! " ejaculated the whole crew at 
once. '' Mais, monsieur, ce n'est pas possible. — Bah! les 
sacres crapauds de la Tamise ! *' 

" Possible or probable," replied I, " is another busi- 
ness : all I know is, that in Plymouth harbour we left her 
a fortnight ago; and it must be a very rum kind of wind 
which could blow her to L'Orient." 

" She was bound to L'Orient," said the lieutenant 

" Very true," replied I ; " and she was within sight of 
it when we captured her." 

At this announcement all the French sailors grinned 
like a batch of sick monkeys. They extended their arms 
and their hands — made as many faces as a child taking 
physic — and, with wonderful disregard to all kinds of 
propriety, uttered one deep-toned dissyllable, which is not 
very generally used in female society, and which, if it 
were true, would be sufficient to exclude us from it. The 
men in our boat, who did not understand one word of the 
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conyenation^ fleemed to think that some war was brewing, 
which we dionld decidedly get the worst of; and they 
looked at me with that kind of glance, as much as to say, 
'^ I think the sooner we are out of this the better." 

" 1 wish, now^" said the lieutenant, " that we had con- 
yoyed her in omrselyes." 

'* I wish to Grod you had!" I replied; '^for you would 
now haye been watching her." 

This was too phdn not to be understood, and caused a 
frown of displeasure to coyer the before placid face of the 
French officer. I admit it was excessively bad taste; but, 
as the Latin grammar has it, *' Nemo mortalium omnibus 
horis sapit." I was young, and just in proper mood to 
exercise my revenge by any sharp answer. No man likes 
to persuade himself that bad news is true : it always flies 
quickly enough f but we invariably try to disbelieve it. 
It must have been this feeling which prompted the fol* 
Vming questions. 

" Without doubt," said the midshipman, " you re- 
number the name of the officer who commanded the St. 
Joan when you captured her?" 

"Oh! most certainly," I answered; and I mentioned 
bianame. 

"Tonnerre de Dieu — sacre!" and out went the hands 
nd arms to their full extent, which were shaken at me, 
iceompanied by another monkey-chatter and grin. 

It was now beyond all dispute that their prize was 

taken; and, after a few more cross-examinations relative 

to the number of the men, a mark on the midshipman's 

&oe, and such-like damning convictions, the French officer 

bowed very gracefully, which I, as gracefully, I flatter 

myself, imitated; and, to the last words of *' Adieu, mon- 

aiear; au plaisir de vous revoir," I coolly answered, " Au 

plaifir de vous revoir, monsieur, hors du port,** This last 

incivility produced a general chatter, which terminated in 

the French sailors making preparations to depart, after a 

simultaneous ejaculation of '^ Mille tonnerres ! " Having 

warned our men to take good care to let their oars fall 

into the water together, I called out " Down ! " The 

bowman in dropping his oar gave the handle a twist : this 

M 
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brought the blade a little on a slew, which, on meeting 
the water, slapped a wholesome quantity in the face of the 
French bowman; whereupon a most uncommon about 
from our enemy announced his displeasure. He endea* 
voured to resent the injury by splashing with his oar. In 
his excessive rage he missed the water, and fell fiat back, 
with his heels kicking about like a Dutch tumbler, to the 
infinite annoyance of his crew^ and the great amusement 
of ours. As they increased their distance, we gradually 
lost the sound of the plentiful abuse lavished upon the 
English nation, and on the fortunate Menelaus in par* 
ticular. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



The captain of the French frigate's answer amounted to t 
positive refusal to come out and be taken : it contained a 
certain quantity of truth, and a pretty moderate quantity 
of the contrary, but was decisive as to the refusal to fight; 
whereupon we fired a blank cartridge, in perfect contempt 
of the great nation, and got under weigh to resume our 
cruising. 

We shortly afterwards formed one of a flying squadron, 
consisting of the Superb and the Fly, and proceeded in 
pursuit of Commodore Rogers. We were unsuccessful in 
all our endeavours, and the cruise had few charms and 
many grievances. Cruising on the equator in the month 
of June cannot be supposed very agreeable; for, after 
passing the Cape Verd Islands, and running down near 
the line, we got into the dolderums, as the sailors call the 
calms so prevalent in that part of the world, and were 
baked as brown as Portuguese. We were on an allowance 
of water — a misery in hot climates quite inconceivable. 
We slanted down the coast of South America, visited 
Pernambuco, and on our return touched at Fernando de 
Noronha, a small island about three degrees to the south- 
ward of the equator, and between the thirty-second and 
thirty -third parallel of west longitude. To this island the 
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Portuguese banish their male convicts; and, horrible as it 
must appear from its lonely situation^ its sandy soil and 
scanty vqpetation, the bitter reflection of expatriation is 
doubled when the unfortunate wretch is informed that 
henceforth^ to his last day, he is never again to gaze on a 
woman. * It has been one of the merciful decrees of the 
boming l^slators of Portugal, that the people thus un- 
happily condemned never again to behold their own country, 
are, by a refinement of cruelty, never allowed to enjoy the 
common privilege of man. It is hard to conceive what 
Rsson can be alleged for this wanton tyranny; if you 
have got rid of a bad subject by banishment, why not 
make him content with his lot, if possible ? — why make 
him so miserable? — why so desperately degrade him? 
The only answer which can be given is this : — that if 
their wives and families were permitted to share the ba- 
nishment, they might, in pursuance of the law of nature, 
increase and multiply, and ultimately might declare this 
niiserable island independent. Then future ages might see 
tile independent flag of the large island of Fernando de No- 
nmha insulting the stained tablecloth of a flag which repre- 
lentB tlie unfortunate kingdom of Portugal, and ministers 
from the island in close communication with the legislators 
of Lisbon. The heat of the unnatural island, for so the 
itilors term it, is beyond all conception — its situation not 
being within the range of the trade-winds — and the ground, 
parched and barren, produces barely sufficient for the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. Here the social affections wither, 
even where nature had destined them most to flourish; 
bere love and all its blessings are unknown; and here is 
the living reality of what brutes men become, without the 
kind and fostering care of the better part of the creation. 

If for their former crimes the culprits may have merited 

banishment — to the government under which they had 

the misfortune to be bom is to be attributed the sins into 

which they may be forced by the unnatural position in 

which they are placed. Strange as it may appear, the 

hirds of Venus, the doves, are more plentiful in this island 

than in any other spot on the globe; as if in horrid 

mockery of the poor devils, doomed to live out so wretched 
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an existence, every branch throughout the low wood wludi 
encircles the village, can show a feathered pair^ hilling nd 
cooing in all the warmth of afiection and love. In re- 
venge for this tantalising mockery, the inhabitants ett tk 
emblem of the original they are unfeelingly condemned for 
ever to forego. 

A midshipman's berth is by no means the abode of peiei 
and quietness. '^ Man is a being who makes war!" a de- 
finition difiering from Johnson, who designates the hnmtD 
race as a set of merchants. " Man," says the Ck>loflBnii^ 
'Ms a being who makes bargains." My friends weif 
living proofs of the former. The officer who landed in 
the first boat brought back a report of the numerous dotei 
which he had seen, and all hands were eager for a day*i 
sport and a good dinner. 

As we had no small shot, we had recourse to flattening 
bullets, and then cutting them into slugs; this operatioD 
was performed by placing an eighteen-pound shot in tilt 
lap, and putting a bullet thereon, it was flattened with t 
hammer. As our operations began after it was dark, maiy 
an awkward fellow hit his Angers instead of the buQelj 
and then grumbled at the misfortune. It so happened^ 
that one of the elder midshipmen hit his lubberly flngen I 
crack enough to break the bone, and, being laughed at for 
his clumsiness, he forthwith laid the whole blame to ite 
want of light, and placed the candle on his side of the tahfe: 
the consequence was, that his vis-a-vis could not manage ti 
make slugs without making mistakes; and in his rage he 
seized the candle, and placed it at his side of the taUe^ 
declaring at the same time " that the church ought alwiyi 
to stand in the centre of the parish :" to be sure, he hid 
placed the church, if the candle was its representatioD) 
anywhere else but in the middle of the parish ; that it, if 
the table was considered the parish. 

" What great events from trivial discords rise 1 " 

The first-named midshipman endeavoured to seize the 

church ; the second offender caught hold of the steeple 

part ; a general row ensued •, one threw an eighteen-pomid 

shot at the other, whicVi \»aft *\w«X«sv\\^ x«\3a.rcft^^ V»^\ 
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without taking e£RH:t — for a shot is just as hard as a mid- 
shipman's head ; and the fracas ended for the moment, by 
a challenge to meet on shore at daylight, and, instead o£ 
shooting doves, to shoot each other. This was the first 
duel I had ey&c been witness to. I once had, at Ma* 
deira, a little brush in the coffee-room with a marine o£Scer. 
We settled the business in a moment, by each drawing our 
Bwords, and I (many thanks to the fencing-master at Dur- 
ham-honse), succeeded in pinning my adversary's wrist to 
his breast ; and then started off on board as quickly as pos- 
sible^ quite satisfied that what is caUed satisfaction is about 
the most unsatisfactory thing in the whole world. 

I was summoned at five o'clock in the morning to 

ittend my friend; and, having obtained leave the night 

before, soon landed at the watering-place. The principals 

ttd seconds made a cut into the wood, and walked on until 

they came to a narrow path, most admirably adapted for 

guiding the eye, and finishing the quarrel. We measured 

the ground at ten paces ; but as we had only a pair of small 

pocket pistols, with the locks on the barrels, we shortened 

the distance to eight, and placing the hostile parties in good 

positions to be shot, we told them to blaze away at discre- 

tbii. One midshipman immediately availed himself of the 

permission, but his pistol missed fire ; upon which he very 

qaiedy walked off his ground to prime it again. I main- 

tained that a miss went for a fire, for which I was called a 

fod. I begged leave to have satisfaction for the insult-— 

udgot'it most completely, by a box on the ear, which 

^Docked me down ; a fight-royal ensued, in the midst of 

which a party of the lieutenants hove in sight, and we were 

*U handled on board, without having had a shot at either 

«Mm or bird. 

So finished our duel ; about as whimsical a one, and 
equally as innocent, as the famous affair between a gunner 
tod a boatswain in Malta. They quarrelled about rum 
uid religion— two things often mixed together with a me- 
lodist: after having expended about as decent a set of 
•ords as could be selected from Grose's Slang Dictionary, 
. ^ gunner said the boatswain was " no gentleman." There 
Wat no standing this. Mr. Pipes had, it is true, been aU 
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his life before the mast^ and had associated with the lery 
best society at either North Corner or the Point ; bat be 
was an officer by virtue of his warrant, and that warrant 
made him likewise a gentleman. Pounce, the gunner, vtt 
a quiet systematic man, and proceeded to the first liea- 
tenant, from whom he got permission for himself and tk 
boatswain to spend the next day on shore ; he then sent 
his compliments to Mr. Pipes, and with his words he sent 
a ship's musket, and a ballast-basket full of musket-bail 
cartridges, selecting the ground in the vicinity of St. An- 
tonio Gardens, as the rendezvous the next morning at son- 
rise. 

Before sun-rise Pipes and his boy landed in a Maltese 
boat, and betook themselves, muskets, ballast-baskets, and 
cartouch-boxes, to the appointed place ; and having loaded 
the musket. Pipes and Co. came to an anchor on a wall 
which separated two fields — for in Malta hedges are almost, 
if not entirely, unknown. At day-dawn the boatswain saw 
Mr. Pounce advancing with hasty strides to the spot, he 
being, at the time he was discovered, about half a mile 
distant ; Pipes immediately called out—" The enemy's hoTe 
m sight ! " and, to use his own expression, he *^ fired 9 
shot across his bows, to make him heave-to." Pounce, find- 
ing the enemy had taken up a disadvantageous situation, 
having his back to a wall (a circumstance which has proved 
fatal to more than one unfortunate fellow), desired his boyj 
who acted as his second, to *' come to an anchor, and opai 
the magazine;'* he at the same time commencing action 
and blazing away at Pipes. Which of the two fired the 
best has not been discovered, for no trace was left of ra- 
vages committed ; from which it was inferred that the balls 
must have lodged some half a mile beyond the foe. It ii 
with great satisfaction I mention the gallant behaviour of 
the seconds : — while the masters were loading they got 
ready other cartridges, bit the ends ofi^, and looked along 
the barrels, indicating their approval of the aim taken, or 
hinting, " I think, sir, you 're pointing too much aloft ; 
^vhy, it will go over his mast-head vane:" and when both 
bent forward to see if tVve s\\ol looV ett^cx.,\\.^^&v\variably 
followed with ** I'll spoil Yii^ ^^xxx^Ai^u.^ ^^\.r ^x^^V^ 
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Uowed if I did not hull him : " in a very short time the 
powder was expended on hoth sides^ tlie magazines were 
emptied^ and the gunner came to the charge ; he^ however^ 
soon discovered he had omitted to bring a bayonet ; where- 
upon be sent his faithful squire with a flag of truce on a 
ramrod^ which being favourably received by Pipes and his 
squire^ the former advanced and said — '^ Master says as 
how, sir, he's werry sorry he forgot the baggonet — and if 
10 be that you 've had enough for the present, he thinks as 
how you had better make a board for the Rosolio shop, 
whilst he sends off for the cheese- toasters ; and if so be 
you are contented with this, you're to make a signal." — 
Upon which, the boatswain applied his whistle to his mouth, 
and piped *' belay,*' finishing with the sound, implying 
" let go ; " upon which both parties put on their peace-esta- 
Uishment looks, and retired in good order to breakfast, over 
which it was understood Mr. Pounce retracted the offensive 
apression ; both parties making apologies to each other 
for being such cursed bad shots, and having occupied so 
&Qch time so very unprofitably, and so very unsatis" 
factorUy. 

It is within the memory of man, that a duel was fought 
at Calcutta between two midshipmen — the cause of the 
quarrel I forget, that is quite immaterial — a quarrel they 
had, and a duel was the consequence. On this occasion the 
gunner and boatswain were the two seconds. As neither 
pirty had seen a duel before, and consequently had no more 
idea of the law on this subject than an Esquimaux has of 
comfort, they imagined that they were to take an active 
part in the concern, and repaired with their principals to 
tn appointed spot. The ground was measured at eighteen 
paces ; when the gunner, who had often seen a prize-fight, 
lod imagined a second was to behave in the present affair 
^e same as in a boxing-match, knelt upon one knee, and 
placed his man thereupon, saying aloud — "Now then, 
Yam, my man's ready ; why don't you set your backstay 
up?" — Yam called out, *'that there was something the 
nutter with the lanyard of the pistol (meaning the trigger), 
for that he had been endeavouring to scale the guns for half 
^ hour, and his man swore he would have a match in pre« 
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ference." This delayed the affair. The gunner^ how- 
ever, easing the lock hy means of a knife^ the parties took 
up dieir places on their seconds' kneesy and there loaded 
the pistols. Although the enmity was great on the part 
of the principals, the seconds had always been good friends. 
Now, indeed, they imbibed the rancour of their friends ; 
and when both had answered, ^' All ready on this side^" 
they each began to edge nearer to their adversaries^ the 
seconds supporting the arm of the principal, and giTing 
wholesome advice. — '^We are quite out of range," said 
Priming, the gunner, 'Met's get close on board him be* 
fore we fire." In the mean time. Yarn was recommending 
the first broadside ; and as his principal was damning the 
lock because it went too hard^ Yam got his fore-finger to 
bear upon the trigger, and stood by for a haul. At this 
moment. Priming's man's pistol went off, the ball passing 
through the rim of Yarn's hat. — " That whizzed over my 
top-lights; — now, sir, blaze away !" whereupon they bodi 
hauled at the trigger, which of course lowered the muzzle 
of the pistol : — off it went, and the ball, instead of knock- 
ing out some of the head-rails of the enemy, struck his foot, 
and left him lame for life. The gunner swore '' he would 
not strike his colours ;" but the pain was so great that his 
principal fainted before Yarn and his man could get an- 
other shot ready ; they were so occupied loading the pistol> 
that they never remarked that their fire had taken eflfect. 
" Bear a hand," says Yarn, " mind the cartridge, stern 
foremost, and seam downwards, I '11 ram him home — there 
now — handle the lanyard, and blaze away." At this mo-» 
ment Priming hailed, that '^ his man had struck bis 
colours ;** upon which Yarn roared out, '' Hurrah ! now, sir, 
knock Priming's other eye out (he had but one), and then 
we '11 take possession of the prizes" The enmity of Yam's 
man died with the knowledge of the mischief he had done; 
in vain his second endeavoured to hold him on his knee, as 
he kept edging up to the enemy, whose fire he swore he 
had silenced ; he recommended his principal to " fire an« 
other broadside and board him in the smoke." But Prim* 
ing took the liberty of striking his colours in reality ; he 
shouldered his wounded principal, and walked off with him 
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to a log of wood in the Yicinity. Here the hosiness was 
accommodtted, and the parties separated, perfectly satisfied 
with the sattsfaction.* 

While on the suhject of duelling, which, hy the by^ 
has no bnainess whatever in these pages, I will give a de- 
icription of two other affairs of honour : the first was re- 
lated to me by one of the principals, who declared every 
word to be as true as Holy Writ. As this may be of ser- 
nee to gentlemen who have been insulted, and who have 
Umited means of satisfaction^ I recommend a patient 
tterasal of the anecdote. 

It was during the war that two midshipmen, amongst 
I host of others^ were prisoners at Verdun : a want of em- 
pbyment threw the whole set into habits of idleness ; and 
when once people become thoroughly idle^ they become 
mcommonly vicious, always hasty, and mostly quarrel- 
mne. As several duels had been fought with foils, the 
battona being first taken off, and the points sharpened 
maust the stones; and as several desperate wounds had 
been inflicted, the police thought proper to deprive the 
prisoners of all weapons which could be turned to fatal 
jmrposes. In their search after these sharp instruments, 
tbey took even the pen-knives, hinting, that as the £ng- 
liih were a boxing nation, they had better settle the dis- 
pute according to the national custom. As the means of 
revenge were withdrawn, quarrels became more frequent 
^until, at last, one very serious dispute occurred, and the 
pvties resolved to have more satisfaction than a fist could 
potsibly give. Every offensive weapon had been seized, 
Qcepting two sticks, and these sticks were so slender as 
^ be harmless ; they were about the same length. In 
niiomaging about they found an old two-pronged fork, 
^ the head of a broken gimlet ; and with these weapons 
^ resolved to wreak their vengeance one upon the other. 
°^onds being selected, the choice of evils was obtained by 
«*t The man to whom the gimlet fell, it was decided, 
^ould choose his distance, and give the word to begin. 
The lots being cast, and each being accommodated, the 

. • One of the principals I met a few days back in Paris ; the wounded officer 
>• now a Ueutenant, but will be Ume to nis last moment. 
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weapons were lashed to the two above-mentioned sticks^ 
and the combatants placed upon the ground. Gimlet made 
his will^ for Fork had a very decided advantage : it is no 
joke being probed with a pitch-fork for half an hour; 
moreover^ Fork had little to fear from Gimlet^ because the 
very folds of the screw-part hindered its perforation to any 
extent. Gimlet^ after taking an affectionate leave of his 
shipmates, and after abusing Fortune (for, as he thought, 
the last time, for all the tricks she had played him)^ but. 
toned his jacket close over his wrists, and desired his an- 
tagonist to approach until he was satisfied of the distance. 
When his foe was within reach. Gimlet desired him to 
advance his head so as to secure his being within range, 
and, by way of ascertaining the fact, he placed his weapon 
against the forehead of Fork, and then suddenly crying 
out, " Now then," he began to screw away with all his 
force, in order to lodge his gimlet well in the skull of his 
antagonist. Fork commenced offensive operations in a 
moment, and succeeded in bleeding his adversary in two 
places at every probe ; but Gimlet, unmindful of his dan- 
ger, persevered in the screw system. The seconds, seeing 
that it would decidedly end fatally to both parties, fortu* 
nately interfered and prevented the loss of life ; but they 
could not prevent Fork from giving his clever, cool an- 
tagonist a last probe, exactly on the place where Hudibraa 
whimsically placed honour — as Screw, relinquishing his 
weapon, exultingly turned on his heel, to chuckle over his 
victory. This dirty advantage of Screw, behind his back, 
made him caper like Harlequin ; and the affair ended in a. 
peal of laughter. 

The last affair of honour, or receiving satisfaction, 
which I intend to intrude here, took place in the Bois d^ 
Boulogne, th« usual shooting-place of the French gentle- 
men. In this case, an officer of the army and a whole—* 
some apothecary of some repute were the principals. Th^ 
affray originated, as usual, about a woman ; in fact, ^ 
hardly ever knew a duel take place in France, that ha^- 
not its origin at either an ^cart^-table or a ball. Thi^ 
light and frivolous people think no more of shooting ^ 
man, and then laughing at the affair at a cafe, than a sailor* 
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does of tippling a glass of grog. Their murderous way 
of fightings which in a few words may be made clear, en- 
titles the survivor to as fair a right to the gallows as the 
midnight murderer near Shooter's HilL They generally 
stand about thirty paces and fire at discretion: in the 
event of the man first firing missing his antagonist^ the 
other walks coolly up to him and blows his brains out. 
Sometimes they have an intermediate space of ten paces, 
over the barrier of which neither can pass ; but supposing 
A to fire at the distance of twenty paces^ he must then 
walk up to his barrier^ whilst B^ who has reserved his fire^ 
does the same : and then, taking a steady unintimidated 
shot, shoots poor A without the slightest mercy. The 
ipodiecary, who well knew that death had plenty of nets 
out in the natural way to catch stragglers^ thought it was 
no joke being shot by the soldier, who for a quarter of an 
hoar had beat his breast with both hands, declaring himself 
to be a ^^ brave homme," and to have the roost sovereign 
contempt for any pill-manufacturer in his most Christian 
majesty's dominion. Bolus, however, had the choice of 
weapons ; and when the parties met at the Bois de Bon- 
loDge, and the seconds began to measure the ground, Mr. 
Apothecary begged that he might address the other party, 
and make known with what weapons he intended to fight. 
" Gentlemen,*' said he, clearing his voice after the usual 
manner of his fellow-countrymen, who have a most glori- 
ous disregard for Turkey carpets or polished grates, ^' I 
iuive been summoned to meet my antagonist for an alleged 
msult to his mistress ; and it appears quite in vain that I 
declare I never intentionally wronged either her or him. 
^tlemen, you come here with a carriage-load of swords 
^d pistols, medical men and spectators — whilst I am 
^re merely with my apprentice : as for swords, I never 
«ad one in my hand since I was bom, and the devil him- 
^ never more piously abhorred a good man than 1 do a 
pistol. Spatulas and mortars are the nearest approach to 
^ose arms I ever made use of ; and, therefore, I am by 
^ means disposed to risk my life in such a very uneven 
'encontre : but I do not fear death more than my adver- 
•*fy> and upon that point I am willing to satisfy all par- 
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ties. As, if I use either of the above weapons my life 
must be sacrificed without a chance, I haye brought with, 
me a new species of hazard, which I trust will sot be 
disagreeable to my adversary:" — here Bolus^ making a 
proper pause, produced a small box. — ^^ Gentlemen^ in 
this box there are two pills : the one is poisoned, the 
other not ; I will take one, and my adversary shall take 
the other ; he shall have first choice, or I will have first 
choice ; his second shall choose, or mine shall choose ; we 
will have the pills put into our mouths by our opponent's 
seconds ; after which we will wait upon the ground a 
quarter of an hour, and then retire homewards: before 
eight this evening, one will be fit for a habitation in Peie 
La Chaise. Now, gentlemen, you have heard my proposi- 
tion, and I await your answer." 

The soldier declared he was bound to fight in any mannar 
hU adversary wished ; and, notwithstanding the novel pnn 
fessional mode proposed, he would make no objection, and 
finished by opening his mouth as wide as an alligator's 
when catching fiies, declaring himself perfectly ready to 
begin swallowing. As the weather was cold, and both 
anxious either to live or die, the seconds selected the ob- 
noxious pill, and both instantly bolted the bitter potion. 
There they stood with riveted eyes upon one another, each 
endeavouring to trace the poison by his antagonist's coun- 
tenance': — it was a fearful moment to the soldier: how- 
ever often a military man may face death in the field, and 
however bravely he may bear himself, great is the difference 
between that and calmly awaiting the first shiver, as the 
venom diffuses itself through every vein. The apothecary 
appeared more convulsed than the soldier ; and the doctors, 
who seemed to know the quick manner that the poison 
operated upon many of their patients, kept the most pro* 
found silence, and only varied their looks as either corn* 
batant changed colour, or became restless. 

The quarter of an hour elapsed, and both parties retired 
home : but before they parted, the soldier expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the apothecary *s apology ; shook 
him by the hand, declared all his resentment buried in the 
grave he fancied he himself was soon to occupy; and, after 
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'shaking hands, and kissing each other's dirty cheeks, they 
letired. The solder threw himself upon his sofa, and there 
his harried rememhrance retraced his life; he suffered more 
than, fifty deaths in the field of fame and path of honour : 
mxioiisiy did he watch the hand of the clock, which 
dickedto him unusually slow; hy six o'clock he had nearly 
woiked himself into a fever ; hy seven he was half frantic ; 
bat when eight o'clock came and he lived, he leaped from 
his couch, put on his cloak, and sallied forth to witness the 
last dying groan of his former enemy. The apothecary had 
dined at a caf^, and was pleased heyond measure at the suc- 
cessM termination of the affair. On seeing his old anta- 
gonist, he congratulated him on his good fortune; asking 
at the same time if he did not think his mode of fighting 
preferahle to any other. The soldier replied that he had 
undergone fiAy thousand times more anxiety than he should 
hare done otherwise; and that, rather than receive satisfac- 
tion in the apothecary's style, he would fight ten duels in 
the common way. '' How do I know," said he, " that this 
) cursed poison is not now working its course through me, 
ind that by midnight I may be a corpse ? " — ** Ah ! " said 
Bdns, '' such a thing might have been but for my prudence 
snd discretion. I have hindered all that, and you may rest 
in security ; for, thinking how foohsh it was to kill or be 
lolled, for such a mistake as our quarrel was, and as you 
luive confessed it to have been, I made the pills of breads 
nd not one grain of poison did I put therein." At this 
hodi parties laughed heartily; and, having undergone all 
the fear of death, felt quite satisfied to live on without 
^her discord. A glass of wine settled the business, and 
iKrth retired to rest. 

We kft Fernando de Noronha on the third day ; and 
•fter various chasings, but not one prize, we returned to 
Portsmouth, and were again attached to the Channel Fleet. 
•Again we had the Bay of Biscay for the field of our ambi- 
^; and here it was that we gave a wanderer on the 
^n « specimen of naval tactics, not at all in unison with 
lui feelings. By constant chasing we had got a very long 
•**y to the westward of our station, and, in company with 
we Pyramus, were returning to our ground, when we espied 
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at 8un-set two large vessels to leeward, which bore liU ^ 
marks of being enemies' ships. There is something iboat 
the rigging — the masts always rake more than ours— and 
the cut of the French sails^ which to a seaman's eye is de* 
cisive of the country to which she belongs. Certainly oa 
this occasion any man would hare sworn to the strangen 
being French ; and so impressed were we with the ideit 
that at sun-set we bore up in chase^ and cleared for action. 
" Every man his bird/' was of course the cry ; we selected 
the headmost and largest ship, and left the Py ramus to 
finish the other. About ten o'clock we were close to m 
fancied foes ; and without hailing or firing, or in any way 
alarming our antagonist, we ran our opponent on board o& 
the starboard-side; our small bower-anchor tearing away 
his fore-channels; the fore-yard ripping his fore-topsail, 
and our main -yard performing the like service to the main- 
topsail: the boarders jumped on board, cutlass in hand, 
headed by the captain; who^ swearing by Mars and Sb 
George, that he would mince his enemies^ flourished hii 
Turkish sabre, and gallantly led the attack. About tea 
men only were found on the stranger's deck, and they very 
wisely took the liberty of retreating as quickly as possible 
below. In the middle of the confusion, the captain calkd 
to some one to seize the wheel ; whereupon the commands 
of the stranger popped his head up the after-hatchway; 
and there^ like a Methodist parson in a tub, kept vehemendy 
exclaiming, ^^Oh! for shame, for shame! and an Engtisli 
frigate too ! " To this Sir Peter responded, " By the god 
of war, if you had been a Frenchman, as I thought yoa 
were, I would have captured you in a moment!" We 
soon made amends for our hasty indiscretion, by giving him 
a certificate, that the damage was done accidentally. And 
in consequence the repairs were made good at the expense 
of the government : and thus it is, that John Bull, as usmlf 
pays for all, even for the clumsiness of his own servants. 

Shortly after this brilliant exploit the peace of Europe 

was restored ; and we, with the rest of the squadron, re* 

paired to the Garonne, preparatory to our sailing ftf 

Amenca, to which station we were bound, in company wlA 

many transports, bearing aoiae oi \)^^ ^^ii^^isxiX i^^^% '^Iw 
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had fought under the Duke of Wellington in Spain. It 
was at Bordeaux that Sir Peter Parker bade adieu to 
those who formed the happiness of his life. It was a 
inelancholy scene — so sad indeed, that a bystander re- 
marked, that be never would return to England ; and said, 
*' I see, as it were, into futurity : poor Peter will never 
come back from America." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OvB voyage across the Atlantic was short and plea- 
Mnt) and we arrived in the Chesapeake amid that general 
var of conflagration and devastation, which half ruined 
the fertile shores of Virginia and Maryland. That this 
1W, or rather the means by which it was carried on, was 
dugraceful to a civilized nation, no man doubts now. Be- 
caoae, forsooth, some savages, or perhaps men dressed one 
degree better than savages, commence a system of barbarity 
ind desolation in the north ; we, pretending to be the most 
civilized nation on the face of the earth, must imitate their 
nvages in the south : because, in Canada, some huts and 
Wels were burnt, we in the Chesapeake were to bum and 
destroy some noble mansion, desolate some magnificent 
€itate^ and turn a land of plenty and prosperity into a bleak 
desert of starvation and misery. 

On entering the Potomack, a large river which empties 
itidf into the Chesapeake, the fertile shores of this beau- 
tiM country presented the sad effects of -the war. On 
^ side houses were burning with fearful rapidity, and 
?^ night came on, they resembled the signal-fires of the 
%lians, blazing in all the horrors of destruction. The 
^t morning our marines accompanied the marines of the 
W of the squadron in one of these expeditions. We were 
^minded by Sir George Cockburn in person, and with 
■^, as an amateur, was the gallant General Ross, who 
^ afterwards killed at Baltimore. Our destination was 
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up a river which runs at the back of St George's Isb&d— 
the object being to destroy a factory, which was not oalj 
the abode of innocent labour, but lycewise the resort ti 
some few militia-men guilty of the unnatural sin of protect- 
ing their own country. We started before daylight; sad, 
having landed about five miles up the river, proceeded 
along a pretty fair road, flanked on each side by Itrfe 
woods, which led to the factory. General Ross directed 
the movements of our skirmishers, and instructed our 
sea-general in some of the movements requisite for the 
safety of a land army. On arriving within a few handled 
yards of our destination. Sir Peter advanced with hii 
division at a double-quick-time pace, and thus, at a fiili 
trot we entered the village where the factory was plaoei 
Our approach had been long known ; fire and fiiry fdf 
lowed our steps, and prudence had taught the necessity d 
watchfulness, or destruction and poverty were sore to be at 
hand. In such a war as this, few slept upon roses— 
and our path was shunned as religiously as men shan a 
infected city. 

As the inhabitants had fled, with the exception of one or 
two old women, who disregarded us with all the vacanej 
of imbecility, we were blessed with a beautiful view of 
a *' deserted village," far beyond even the imagination of 
Goldsmith. The houses were mere walls; the fumitnie 
was elsewhere : the population had flown, and a siteott 
like that of the tomb prevailed. The crackling of the 
fagots, as the flames caught the factory, disturbed the 
repose : we most valiantly set fire to unprotected property^ 
and, notwithstanding the imploring looks of the old women, 
we, like a parcel of savages as we were, danced round the 
wreck of ruin. It has been held by many very good and 
clever men, that, during war, private property should be 
respected : this is a very great mistake. Every man durioi 
war pays something towards the support of it : if this mai 
is ruined, he ceases to contribute, and thus the excheqoei 
is impoverished ; ergo, the more you ruin in a war, tb( 
more you hurt the nation at large. But, sometimes, and 
the American war was a proof of it, the greatest incoiisif 
tences existed : for \ustauce, '^fe xiesci -v^i^ ^t&s:s<«^ ta 
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take cattle without paying for them. A hullock was 

estimated at five dollars^ although it was worth twenty ; 

andriieep had the high price of one dollar attached to 

tbem, they heing in reality worth six at least. Yet did 

ire bum the house of the man to whom the stock belonged. 

Bat supposing, and I have seen it a hundred times, that 

^ ftrmer refused the money for his stock ; why, then we 

drove sheep, bullocks, and geese away, and left the money 

fer the good man to take afterwards — as quakers leave 

their taxes^ which they have foresworn not to pay. I 

dioold like to have explained why we, sharks as we were, 

iwtUowed up every little schooner laden with fruit, or with 

dseks, &c., going to market; and why we were made to 

|iy for the very same articles if we found them on shore. 

The hue and cry always was — '* Respect private property ;" 

"pay for what you take, but take care to take all you 

ttn : '* and under this wholesome legislation we burnt and 

destroyed right and left. If by any stretch of argument 

^ could establish the owner of a house, cottage, hut, &c., 

to be a militia-man, that house we burnt, because we found 

ttns therein ; that is to say, we found a duck.gun, or a 

rifle. It so happens that in America every man must 

Mong to the militia ; and, consequently, every man's house 

Wis food for a bonfire. And so well did we act up to the 

^trj spirit of our orders, that if the Americans who 

bounded the shores of Virginia and Maryland do not entail 

Upon their posterities the deepest hatred and the loudest 

enroes upon England and her marauders, why, they must 

poness more Christian charity than I give them credit for, 

ttd be much better calculated for the kingdom of Heaven 

AsQ for sojourners on this little mountain of mud. The 

itin, the desolation, the heartless misery, that we left them 

to brood over, will for ever make the citizens of the United 

Btites, in spite of the relationship of the countries, hate 

V with that hatred which no words can allay, or time 

indicate. 

On our return from the factory. General Ross re-em- 
hAed -^'whilsta small party, under a distinguished leader, 
pioceeded to surround a house situated xvear \\\^ V^%k^ 
^mediate! jr behind St, George's Island. \\. 'w^s ^jfeoN>X. 

w 
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uine o'clock in the evening ; the sun had long set, the 
moon threw a pale light over the landscape, and all nature 
seemed hushed in repose — save when the echo repeated 
the splash of oars, or distant hum of men ; or when the 
ripple of a wave broke on the shore, and the chirping 
cricket made its feeble noise. Around some poplar trees 
which flanked an avenue terminating with the dwelling- 
house, the ground was cultivated with much care, indicat- 
ing the watchful eye of a good farmer. The plantation! 
were in better order than usual, and the whole establish- 
ment conveyed the idea of rural content and peaceable in- 
habitants. 

Little did the inmates dream, at the moment they sat 
down to their evening's repast, that the destroyer was at 
hand, or that their house was surrounded by armed men. 
Our advance was so cautious, that even suspicion might 
have been lulled into a fatal repose. The door stood open, 
and two officers besides myself entered most unceremo- 
niously — intruding upon the privacy of three young ladies 
sitting quietly round a tea-table, occupying themselves with 
their work, and apparently expecting a visit from some 
persons likely to be much more welcome than the present 
company. A hasty scream of terror and astonishment 
saluted us on our entrance. We were very used to these 
womanish expressions of terror ; for during the time any 
house was consuming, the former inhabitants would give 
vent to their feelings in the natural way, reserving their 
curses until we were out of sight. Our leader was naturally 
a very austere man ; but Sir Peter Parker, who was the 
handsomest man in the navy, wore always a winning smile 
and a cheerful demeanour. The ladies instantly made a 
tender appeal to the latter, but he remained silent : he was 
a good officer, and had begun to command, after he had 
learnt to obey. Our chief began the conversation. 

^' Pray, ladies, where is your father ? ** 

" He is out," replied the elder girl, ^' and we do not ex- 
pect him home for some time." 

The very way this answer was expressed, convinced as 
that the father was rather too near to be pleasant, for either 
him or his family. 
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'' He is a colonel of militia ? " continued the intruder. 

" Yes," was the reply ; *'he does belong to the militia.'' 

^ And you have arms in the house belonging to other 
militia-men ? " This was strenuously denied. 

"He, however," continued the leader, '* did provide 
aims for some of his corps ? " There seemed a slight ac- 
quiescence on the part of the ladies, which was followed 
by these words, '^ I am sorry to be guilty of any act which 
tends to frighten females^ but I must do my duty. Your 
father has mainly assisted in arming the militia; he is 
himself a colonel^ and consequently an enemy of some rank 
and power. In ten minutes' time I shall set fire to this 
house ; therefore use that period in removing your most 
yaluaUe effects^ which shall not be touched by my men. 
At the expiration of that time I shall give orders to burn 
tiie premises." 

Any man, who knew the character of our commanding 
officer, would have known that he never deviated from his 
word, and consequently would have availed himself of 
the limited time, and packed up for a change of residence. 
Not so the young ladies; they endeavoured, by all the 
arts of their sex, to turn us from our resolution. Mark 
Antony lost the world for a tear: our American friends 
lost their valuable effects by trying the tender appeal on 
a sailor's heart ; they threw themselves on their knees, 
begged, implored, urged, and once commanded us to de- 
part — to respect their forlorn, unprotected situation, and 
to leave them to their home, their wretchedness, and their 
tears : " We/* they continued, '' never assisted in the war, 
excepting to succour the wounded, and supply the dis- 
tressed ; we never urged our father to arm the militia-men ; 
we are, in fact, poor and forlorn females : do not turn us 
out in the dead of night, to seek another asylum ; consider 
we are women ; consider our sex, and reserve your decree 
until to-morrow." 

However unfeeling it may appear, yet I am bound to 
make the remark, that highway robbers or midnight plun- 
derers never wait for to-morrow : " carpe diem " is their 
motto. The poor little ladies never considered that papa 
and the militia might stop our holiday's bonfire, if we 

N 2 
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waited for what never arrives — " to-morrow." Rie 
minutes had elapsed ; and to look on all countenanoei, ad 
to see the devastating determination which existed, nu^ 
have damped the strongest hope : hut ladi<sB are vary 
persevering. The youngest, a girl of ahout sixteen, uid 
lovely heyond her sex's loveliness — at least in these poll 

— threw herself on her knees, and clasping Sir Ptoto 
Parker, hegged him to interfere in their hehalf. He mutt 
have heen something more than a man to have withstood 
this, without any manifestation of concern, or without 
flinching. The tears started in his eyes in a moment, and 
this confession of weakness was hailed as a happy omen. 
I had heen looking through a thick mist the whole time; 
hut my tears are near the surface, and I do not want my 
heart prohed to produce them. But there stood the dad 

— his countenance unchanged and unchangeable — Ui 
watch on the table, and his eyes fixed upon it One giil 
had seized his left arm, which she pressed with her opei 
hands ; another watched every feature of his countenanee; 
and the third was kneeling — a kind of supplicating angd, 
who soon caused the feelings of the sailor to overoooe 
his duty. Sir Peter b^an a stammering sentence, whkk 
the chief soon cut short with a glance of his quick eje. 
The time was expired ; the watch replaced in the fob ; ud 
I was desired to order the men to bring the fire-balls.* 

Never shall I forget the despair of that moment. Fev 
Sir Peter wept like a child, whilst the girl clung to \a» 
knees, and impeded his retreat ; the chief walked out wiA 
his usual haughty stride, followed by the two eldest giibi 
who again and again vainly implored him to countermand 
the order. Sir Peter was scarcely clear of the threshoM 
when the flames of the house threw a vivid light over tbi 
before still darkness. We retreated from the scene o 
ruin, leaving the three daughters gazing at the work o 
desolation, which made the innocent houseless, and tb 
affluent beggars. It is needless inquiring about feelingi 
or such-like poetical terms : all men feel, some more in 
tensely than others — but duty and feeling must often b 
at variance — and the mau wVvo ^m^ce% the former at th 
• These balls were a coUeclVon ot topc-7ww% coN«wA.'w\"CR\!*jeB.. 
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Riggestion of the latter^ may make a very good man^ bat a 
^ery bad officer. It is possible to blend the two together. 
C^ 18 said — '' who handsomely denies^ half grants the 
mit:" on the above occasion^ no man will say that the 
were not handsomely denied^ but the suit was by no 
granted. 

By the light of that house we embarked^ and returned 
>ii board. It was a scene which impressed itself upon my 
k&eart, and which my memory and my hand unwillingly 
recall and publish. 

We were despatched from the squadron in order to draw 
tile attention of the American troops from Baltimore, 
"WhilBt our army advanced upon Washington : but they 
scarcely ventured an opposition^ and, headed by the Presi- 
dent, took to their heels from our charge at Bladensburg *, 
Hid ran, as some say, mosdy to Baltimore ; whilst others, 
thinking the enemy at hand, made the best of their way to 
Philadelphia ; at least, so the malicious people about Ana- 
pdlis used to aver. 

Our duty consisted in an eternal annoyance of the 
enemy, and therefore night and day we were employed in 
offensive operations. We followed the laudable example 
let us in the Potomack, and from constant practice, were 
most consummately skilled in the art of house-burning. 
It is quite a mistake to set 6re to a house to windward j it 
should always be fired the leeward side : the air becoming 
rarefied by the heat, the wind rushes round the corners, 
and Uows the fiame against the house ; whereas, on the 
weather side, the wind blows the flames round the angles, 
one half of their force is lost, and consequently time is con- 
sumed as well as the house. My readers may rely upon 
this interesting information being correct, for we tried the 
9fkct on two houses at the same time; and it was ad- 
mitted, even by the owners, who had been guilty of the 
gross inconsistency and folly of defending their native 
land^ that " the firing to leeward " was equally as effica- 
cious, and doubly as expeditious. Let us hope this dis- 

* In Mn. TroUnpe*g Domestic Manners of the Americans, she has intro- 
duced the American account of the talcing of Washington, which almost cor- 
roborates the opinions of the people of Anapolis. 

N 3 
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graceful, savage mode of warfare will never again be coun- 
tenanced by civilized nations. It will be a blot on cor 
escutcheons as long as the arms of England exist. 

There are times in a man's life^ when his mind forebodef 
approaching dangers, and prophesies events: these hints 
are usually slighted, until the mischief has been accom- 
plished ; and then Conscience steps in, and rapping at the 
door of Memory, says, ** I told you so ; why did you not 
listen to the warning ? " The want of attention to these 
little twitches of futurity are 

A kind of income-tax laid on by fate: 

and wise would be the man who would listen to the su^ 
gestion. 

On the morning of the day on which the following 
event occurred, we had not only burnt but robbed a houae, 
from the parlour of which we had filched a mahogany 
table, intending it to supersede our old oaken dockyard 
affair ; which being bundled down in the carpenter's store- 
room, we installed our ill-gotten furniture in its place. 
As this genteel apparatus was none the better for long 
neglect on shore, and the careless manner in which it had 
been handled in shipping it, I, in the dignified capacity of 
caterer of the mess, to which high situation I had been 
lately nominated by about as riotous a set of boys as ever 
existed in His Majesty's service, proposed that we should 
take it by turns to polish the table, in order to render it a 
proper bright appendage to our berth. Poor Sands, who 
was seated in the corner, looking wofuUy wretched, refused 
to assist ; alleging as a reason, that he felt perfectly con- 
vinced he should never eat off the table, as that night 
something had forewarned him that he was to be killed. 
How the unwelcome news was communicated he knew 
not, but certain he was that the present was his last day 
— that the night would close his earthly career. In vain 
I attempted to rally him from the strange melancholy 
which had overtaken him ; he sat in a state of almost per- 
fect stupefaction. I ordered some supper by way of break- 
ing the charm ; but he either would not or could not eat ; 
he lounged over his writing-desk, apparently without 
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thought, or without employment Suddenly he seemed to 
recollect himself^ and, opening his desk, began to dis- 
tribate to his oldest friends some trifling remembrance of 
him : he was much beloved. To me he gave a silver 
faiife ; and^ with a countenance denoting his apprehension, 
nid, '^ I haye nothing to send home ; but my death will be 
severely felt there." 

We, not having exactly the same awful feelings as our 
messmates, burst into a fit of langhter ; and I, by way of 
a joke, wrote his epitaph : this, however, neither excited 
the resentment nor the spleen of poor Sands. Up to this 
minute he was the only midshipman destined to remain on 
board, the rest being appointed to the different boats, and 
difl[erent divisions of small- arm men, to be ready for 
lervice at nine o'clock. As it was requisite to avoid any- 
thing like suspicion in the eyes of our enemies — the 
frigate being at anchor within pistol-shot of the shore — 
instead of using the boatswain's whistle to call the boats 
away*, the order was merely whispered along the decks. 
Young Martin (who afterwards died in the command of 
the Nautilus) being asleep, and not being aroused by the 
slight bustle, was absent when his boat was manned ; and 
Sands, who had officiated in preparing the boats, was 
placed in her by the order of the first lieutenant, and thus 
was he thrust in the way of fate quite unprepared — and cer- 
tainly gave death a fairer opportunity of seizing his prey. 

That morning. Sir Peter Parker, in leaning over the 
taffrail, to make some remarks upon the rigging at the 
miaen-top-mast-head, lost his gold- lace cocked-hat over- 
board. He said, very thoughtfully, and in a very unusual 
manner, " My head will follow this evening." We had 
an American, captain of a schooner we had captured, on 
board, and he was kind enough to enact prophet on the 
same subject, and to the same effect. From that moment 
Sir Peter was more thoughtful and reserved : he prepared 
his will with the purser; he destroyed his letters; he made 
several allusions concerning his wife and family ; in short, 
spoke like a man who had some apprehension of impend- 

* In general we used a Chinese gong for this service, and that made noise 
cnimgh to be heard about six miles off. 

N 4 
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ing fate. I dined alone with him on that day. He 
was unusually reserved and dull; a kind of meliiiicholy 
settled upon his countenance^ and every feature indicated 
some secret foreboding, awfully present to his imaginatioiu 
When events have happened, we recall these apparent 
trifles ; and then we trace what before we feared to avow. 

Nine o'clock came: the boats, as before mentionedy 
were manned ; and I, as aid-de-camp, took my usual seat 
in the captain's gig. The boats left the ship at the same 
moment ; and, with muffied oars and breathless silence^ we 
approached the landing-place, when the gig's keel grated on 
the sand, and the boat stopped. I was sui*prised to find 
Sir Peter remain motionless on his seat. On every other 
occasion he had been always first to board, or first to land ; 
but on the night of the 1st of August, 1814^ he was lost 
in thought, and never attempted to move. Knowing his 
usual ambition to be first in all danger, I was rather slaek 
in asking, what I was ultimately obliged to do — '^ if I 
should precede him ? " This instantly aroused him^ and 
he jumped from his seat; but, instead of landing by the 
gang- board, he stepped overboard alongside, and walked to 
the beach in the water. The preparations of forming the 
men, selecting the advance-guard, and giving other neces- 
sary orders, diverted Sir Peter from his train of melancholy, 
and he appeared as animated, and flushed with as mudi 
hope and confidence, as on any other occasion. 

Our army, for so I must designate it, consisted of the 
marines, and about one hundred seamen : all of the latter 
having been previously practised, and taught to march and 
counter-march, they formed in pretty good style, and we 
commenced operations in a very satisfactory manner. The 
advance-guard, under the command of one of the midship^ 
men, had marched about a quarter of a mile, when they 
discovered a mounted piquet of the American forces, under 
a large tree, and apparently all asleep on their horses. This 
the midshipman thought too good an opportunity to be lost, 
for, according to our creed, ^* all is fair in war-time ; " and, 
sleeping or waking, an American was an enemy. Our 
guard, with cautious step, advanced, as near as prudence 
dictated, to the slumbering foe, and then, taking a deliberate 
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imo^ fired. Altbougfa^ when they took the sleepy advan- 
tige of the guard, they were not ten paces distant from 
tbem^ they contriyed to miss horse, riders, and ail. The 
Americans^ startled into actfyity by the unwelcome salute, 
letnmed the fire with equal precipitation and bad aim ; 
after which they galloped off into a wood in the yicinity. 
Here they fired a single pistol : it was answered by one at 
lome distance ; and that again was answered at the camp 
by a field-piece. This last was far off, for the sound was 
not of that sharp kind which is always obseryed when the 
firing is dose* 

It was now past all doubt that we were discovered, and a 
prudent man would haye instantly retired. It was the 
height of madness to adyance into the interior of a country 
we knew nothing about, led by a black man, whose sincerity 
in our cause was yery questionable, and who might have 
been paid to run away from his owner, and to lead us into 
the snare evidently prepared for us. The road which led 
to our destination was flanked on our right by a wood, and 
<m the left by an open field. It now became a question of 
much importance if we should continue with the wood so 
near, or if it would be more prudent to take the field. It 
was a very iine, clear, moonshiny night, and our marines 
had all bright muskets : in short, we had a host of unfore- 
seen events to fight against, and only one wise mode of 
proceeding — which was, to have retreated. Fate hurried 
us on to destruction ; for, after a council of war, which 
roid to pursue, we took the worst, of course, and advanced 
tloDg the open ground, perceptible to our enemies from the 
above-mentioned reasons ; whilst they, concealed by the 
obscurity of the wood, remained entirely hidden from our 
aight Our iU-fated march was arrested by the approach 
of a single horseman, who, having arrived close to our men, 
began a nasal-tone speech after the following manner : — 

'' Well now, that's odd enough ! I calculate I have 
made a mistake ; for I guess you be the Britishers." 

" Who are you ? " asked Sir Peter Parker. 

*^Why, I expect I am nobody at all on the face of 
God's earth." 

He was a man about eighteen stone, and a colonel of the 
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militia into the bargain : consequently he was made a pri- 
soner^ dismounted, and placed under the guardianship of 
one of the gunner's crew^ and ultimately met a very cniel 
death, which will be related in its proper place. Here 
again was a warning to us. This fat colonel had come two 
miles, merely because all the militia had been called out, as 
the English had landed and seemed resolved upon some 
inland excursion : 

O hapless mortals ever blind to fjEite, &c. 

Sir Peter mounted the colonel's Rosinante^ and^ taming 
round to his army, he pointed his sword, and gave the 
word, ** Battalion, advance!" 

Having some orders to deliver to the different officers^ I 
passed in the rear, and on my return saw poor Sands: he 
expressed himself more and more satisfied that his end was 
approaching, and seemed only vexed at the idea of march- 
ing a measured step to his inevitable execution. I left hiiD^ 
to resume my proper station^ watchful as to his men, but 
irrecoverably lost as to moral courage. After passing 
through a small village, we came to some hurdles, where 
Sir Peter dismounted ; and the guide^ prefacing that the 
enemy were within a few yards of us, asked if we preferred, 
being led through the woods, and thus coming on the rear 
of the enemy's camp, or passing through a narrow defile and 
facing the foe. Even now, had we been blessed with one 
single ray of common reason, we should have retreated; 
but no, relentless fate still interfered. Here we had the 
certainty that our enemies were prepared ; that they had 
availed themselves of a good position ; were five times 
more numerous; had the advantage of local knowledge; 
had field-pieces, cavalry^ and riflemen ; — whilst we had 
not more than eighty men armed with muskets, and some, 
as we had seen, not very expert with them, the rest being 
provided with boarding-pikes and cutlasses. We had foui 
men who formed a rocket brigade : but the man who carried 
the staffs was the first killed ; therefore these offensive 
articles were rendered useless — for rockets won't flv with- 
out tails any more than kites. 

It being decided to advance in face of the enemy^ the 
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word ''March!" was heard along our file, and we pro- 
ceeded to the field of action. Had the cavalry attacked us 
as we crossed the hurdles^ our defeat would have heen easy 
and our fate iuevitahle. We now entered the defile^ hroad 
enongh for ^yb men to roarch ahreast ; and had progressed 
to about the mid distance^ when the enemy's riflemen^ who 
flanked the road^ and were concealed behind the trees within 
ibiir paces of us, opened their fire^ which was rapid, well- 
directedj and consequently destructive. The order to 
charge reverberated through the wood, and was heard above 
the firing. We suddenly emerged into an open field, di- 
vided by a road, and perfectly surrounded by a thick wood. 
The road led up a gentle ascent, on the summit of which 
the enemy had planted five field-pieces directed down the 
load, and through the defile we had passed : these guns 
formed the centre of the American forces, and they had 
about five hundred men, equally divided on the fianks ; 
file woods sheltered some riflemen, and the cavalry were in 
the rear of the line : such was the disposition of their men 
—which information was given the next day. 

As the fire was too hot, and much too fatally directed 
to allow us to continue our charge along the road, up to 
the very muzzle of the artillery, the marines, under their 
respective officers, and accompanied by Sir Peter Parker 
and Lieutenant Pearce, struck ofi^ to the right, whilst the 
Uue-jackets, under Lieutenant Crease, advanced on the left 
side of the field. As the marines fired rapidly, the whole 
force of the enemy was drawn to oppose us ; and we ad- 
unced at double-quick time^ in the hopes of closing with 
oar foes and finishing the fight ; but they cautiously re- 
treated as we advanced towards the wood in the rear ; at 
last they made a halt, afid we distinctly heard one of the 
officers telling his men to stand firm against the attack '^of 
the British lions, as they called themselves." Pocock, a 
Biidshipman who never felt any indication of fear since 
the day of his birth^ rushed in the front of our rank^ and 
cfaaUenged the officer, to meet him single-handed — not 

indeed in very courteous language, for he d d him for 

a chattering monkey, who would be the first to run away. 

Up to this moment^ Sir Peter Parker had cheered on the 
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marines with his usual determined courage ; his Turkish 
sahre sparkled in the moonlight as he waved it over hit. 
head^ and his continual cry of '^ Forward! Forward!*" 
resounded amidst the firing ; but now his voice failed, and. 
he fell in my arms. The whole animation of the part^ 
died when he drooped. The Americans fortunately had 
begun another retreat ; and our ceasing fire only led them 
to believe that we were following the quicker. Sir Peteri 
only words were these : ^* I fear they have done for me; 
Pearce^ you had better retreat^ for the boats are a long wtf 
off." In vain we asked where he was wounded ; for be 
was unable to speak, and had fainted. On lifting him oa 
the marines' shoulders (six of whom carried him off the 
field )^ Pocock^ who had assisted, and who had placed his 
hands under the thighs of the captain, remarked that the 
dew was very heavy, for the captain was wet through ; bat 
on holding his hands to the moonlight, he discovered them 
dyed in blood. 

It was instantly proposed to strip Sir Peter on the spot 
— and had this been done, he might perhaps have been 
saved ; but we were in no situation to delay operations — 
a hasty retreat was determined, and we instantly began to 
retrace our steps. The wound was occasioned by a buck- 
shot, which had cut the femoral artery, and poor Sir Peter 
was bleeding to death. The surgeon's assistant had been 
left, after the first volley, to attend the wounded, and be 
had plenty to do. Had a pocket-handkerchief and a ram- 
rod been substituted for a tourniquet, the captain's valuable 
life might have been saved ; but no, we had little time for 
thought or reason, and we had manifested so perfect a dis- 
regard to that goddess throughout the whole affair, that it 
was by no means wonderful that she then neglected us. 
In the meantime we began our retreat, having discontinued 
our fire. 

The operations of the other party had been various ; they 
had charged up the left side of the field, and had possession 
of a field-piece, which was again retaken by the Americans* 
Our blue-jackets then edged away through the wood, ul- 
timately making good their retreat to the boats. No sooner 
had we recrossed the hurdles before mentioned, than the 
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Knind of ctTalry was heard on our left^ clattering along the 
road. Our force at that moment amounted to only six- 
teen men, and two marine officers^ both of whom were 
woanded. Pocock had not escaped ; while in the act of 
congratulating himself on his almost miraculous escape, a 
ihot atmck him on the seat of honour; and Pearce and 
ttyielf remained the only two officers of our division un- 
touched. The com through which we retreated was as 
lugb as OUT shoulders; and as the infantry followed our 
letieat, we lay down and allowed them to pass. They 
edged away to the right, keeping up a random fire, ul- 
timatdy entering the wood through which our blue-jackets 
hid retreated. We were very glad to get rid of them. 
Again we shouldered our dead captain, and proceeded 
onwards. 

As the cavalry had broken through the hurdles, and 
were coming in our direction, we again called a halt until 
they were passed, when we again retreated, concealing the 
muskets, and keeping as near the hurdles as prudence dic- 
tated. The cavalry, having skirted the field on the far 
side, came over to examine the part in which we were re- 
treating ; we instantly crossed the hurdles, and pointed our 
bayonets through the apertures. On they came valiantly 
enongh when they perceived their prey — and our sixteen 
heroes stood as quietly as if the chances were equal : they 
allowed the troopers to advance within six yards, when 
they gave a cheer, and poured in a well-directed volley. 
The Independent Light Horse Virginia Volunteers, and 
dieir horses, by no means relished this salute ; their steeds, 
Qfiaccustomed to such close work, stopped short, and turned 
tail ; some of the riders were thrown, some killed, and all 
nmted : they retired and left us to our painful retreat. 

We had not a moment to lose: we again placed our 
dead captain on the shoulders of the marines, and, under 
the directions of Pearce, who was a clever, intelligent, 
brave, and determined man, we recrossed the hurdles and 
continued our march. Every five minutes we had to relieve 
the men who carried the captain : not a murmur was heard; 
wery one cheerfully took his turn ; confidence was kept 
^ve from the known bravery of each man, most of whom 
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had been in a score of actions together. Banyan, the ma- 
rine officer, was shot through both thighs; and yet tins 
hardy veteran and excellent man contrived to walk the 
whole distance, certainly three miles, with merely the 
assistance of placing his hands on two of the marines* 
shoulders. In spite of the stiffness occasioned by hit 
wounds, the poignant pain, and the knowledge of the long 
distance before him, he gave his orders coolly and dis* 
tinctly ; never appeared the least fearful of our situation, 
and cheered the men by his example and his voice. Had 
merit been rewarded, as it scarcely ever is where the brave 
are destitute of friends, Banyan ought to have had a me- 
morial of that night affixed to his breast — the Star of the 
Valiant — the object of every soldier's ambition. 

We arrived at the village through which we had passed 
in our advance. The women, fearful we might wreak our 
vengeance upon them, stood crying at their doors ; no one 
thought of them or of revenge. The well was our object ; 
and no dogs after a long run ever approached the running 
stream with half our eagerness. In vain it was whispered 
that the spring might be poisoned — a circumstance we 
knew to be far from improbable: nature was above all 
apprehension, and I was the first to place my mouth to 
the bucket. Talk of nectar ! there is no nectar like pure 
water tasted under severe sufferings from thirst and fatigue. 
We placed Sir Peter on the stone of the well, and, after 
having uselessly chafed his temples, and refreshed our- 
selves, we again proceeded. I must confess, that, when we 
were about to leave the village, I proposed to leave all that 
remained of Sir Peter Parker behind. I conceived it per- 
fect folly to risk our lives for no possible good : he was 
dead beyond all doubt, and we only ran the risk of losing 
our own lives by being retarded in our retreat if we carried 
the corpse. A shout of displeasure at the proposition arose 
from the men ; they swore he never should be left to be 
buried by strangers, and resumed their labours with a 
cheerfulness and alacrity quite marvellous. 

After an hour's retreat, we arrived at the spot where we 
had disembarked. Instinctively we walked into the water 
— why, God only knows ; but so it was, every man of us 
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took to our eleinent : — to our extreme mortification, the 
boats were not to be found. Pearce questioned me on the 
sabject : this was the only time the captain had omitted to 
make me acquainted with any change, and I was con- 
sequently unable to give any satisfactory reply ; we there- 
fore resumed our march along the shore towards the frigate. 
The beach terminated by a high bank, over the summit of 
which we perceived numerous heads. We were hailed, 
and gave the answer ** Brook Street ; " the countersign was 
" forty-four." This being answered, we were gratified to 
find ourselves once more under the protection of friends ; 
for at that moment, amongst sixteen marines, we had only 
three cartridges left. We now laid Sir Peter on a log of 
wood^ and the assistant-surgeon, Mr. Miller, declared him 
perfectly dead — which I would have sworn to about three 
hours previous to this declaration. The boats soon came 
— we embarked ; and the sorrow of the crew, when they 
heard the loss they had sustained, baffles my power to 
paint 

No sooner had we embarked, and were on the point of 
committing ourselves to our hammocks, than the drum beat 
to quarters. We were instantly at our posts, and found 
that the gun-boats from Baltimore had come to amuse us. 
One B^ot dispersed them, and we retired. I was so dead 
beat that I turned in ^' all standing," as the sailors say ; 
that isj I did not undress myself. 

Poor Sands ! he had been truly forewarned ; one of the 
first shots from the artillery struck him just above the 
heart : he sprang into the air, and fell down a corpse ! 

The American colonel met his fate in the following 
shameful manner: when the first volley took place, the 
gunner's mate, to whose charge the prisoner had been con- 
ugned, led him away from the firing, and stood by him 
with a pistol in his hand : he had not been long in that 
position, before a troop of horse came in full trot in their 
direction. The gunner's-mate, turning to his prisoner, 
laid, " I m sorry, sir, to do it, but I must do it, you 
know." — " Do what } " replied the prisoner. " Why, 
shoot you, to be sure ; did not you hear the captain desire 
me not to let you escape ? " — " Why, now, I expect," said 
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the American^ '' you would not shoot me in cool blood ; 
for I calculate you re a man^ although you are a Britisher, 
1 guess." — " Here they come/' said Jack, and shot the 
colonel through the head; the leading dragoon at that 
moment cleaving him through the shoulder^ and leaving 
him like a fowl with the wing nearly severed from the 
trunk. 

Thus ended the affair of the 1st of August — it wu 
foolishly proposed^ hastily planned/ and madly executed: 
no good could come of it^ because our firing and fighting 
for weeks would not have drawn the troops from Baltimore. 
They must either have embarked, and passed the frigate^ 
or they must have marched at least fifty miles before they 
could have crossed the river. It was reported that owing 
to the confined situation in which the Menelaus was placed, 
this attack was necessary to extricate her : this was poii* 
tively untrue ; for had that been the case, the Americani 
of course would have followed up the advantage — for, 
with the exception of some few militia-men who had been 
food for powder, they were exactly in the same position as 
before the engagement; consequently, if their idea had 
been to toss up a battery on our quarter, they had their 
five field-pieces still left, the wood to shelter them, and 
men to complete the work. The fact is, we had no busi- 
ness trotting over ploughed ground, and high grass, to get 
shot like crows in a corn-field ; it was a headstrong, foolish 
business, which terminated in a very considerable loss of 
life — little honour — and no prize-money. The loss of 
Sir Peter Parker alone counterbalanced any advantage we 
might have reaped over a parcel of fat militia-men ; and, 
had it not been for Pearce's* coolness and discretion, his 
body would never have been in St. Margaret's church, 
Westminster ; and Lord Byron's beautiful epitaph would 
have remained in his lordship's works, instead of on the 
marble monument built by the desire and at the expense 
of the officers and ship's company of the Menelaus, who 

* This excellent young man, who united all the softness of our nature wfth 
the sterner and more manly qualities, fell a victim to the climate of AfVlca; he 
accompanied Clapperton in his attempt to reach Timbuctoo. I have never 
met a man in the navy who knew Pearce, who did not spesJc of him to the 
warmest manner, as a friend, a gentleman, and an officer; — bis loM was a 
loss to the navy of Great Britain. 
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rood of being commanded by so daring and so good 
er. 

lie morning of the 2nd of August^ we sent on shore 
of trace. The Americans were quite aware they 
lied the captain ; for they produced one of his 
in which his name wa^ written at full length — 
, as they exhibited it^ '^ We guess that your captain 
: a man to run away without his shoes." They estt- 
our force at four hundred men ; and being told that 
ole firing on our side was maintained by forty men 
most, one of the Americans paid us the Irish com. 
t of saying, " Then I expect they must have fired 
tibie^barrelied muskets.** 

Menelaus shortly afterwards joined the admiral^ and 
1 Dix was appointed to her. The body of our late 
nder was intrusted to the care of Captain Palmer 
Hebrus, to be coiiTeyed to Bermuda ficnr interment ; 

afterwards disinterred and conveyed to St. Mar* 
: the ship's company made a vigorous effort to bury 
mk captain, and the admiral came on board to reason 
lem on the absurdity. He then endeavoured to per* 
hem to hoist the body out immediately : this they 
fully refused, declaring he should not be hoisted out 

bale of smuggled goods by moonlight; but they 
ed at daylight to do as the admiral desired. It was 
ing, even in the opposition of discipline^ to see so 
feeling manifested ; and the admiral displayed a 

knowledge of human nature by the mode he took 
re obedience to his commands^ than if he had abused 
9r their disobedience, or appeared annoyed by their 
is. At day-dawn every man mustered at divisions 
t being ordered^ cleanly dressed, and many with 
ound their arms, as a substitute for mourning. The 
layed the 104th Psalm ; the marines preceded the 

which was borne round the quarter-deck and fore- 
and ultimately hoisted over the larboard side. As 
fin slowly descended, a low but distinct sound of 
bless him ! " fell upon the ear ; the seamen, un- 
I, bowed down their heads, and hid their rugged 
1 their hats ; there was an awful solemnity in the 
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scene — for there was not a dry eye in the ship ; and men 
who feared not to brave the fiercest fight^ showed aU the 
genuine excellence of the sailor, which unites with bravery 
a tear for departed worth — a feeling as intense as it ii 
sincere. 

Thus died Sir Peter Parker : — he was a brave, generous 
and excellent man; rigid in discipline, firm of purpose, 
resolute in action ; and notwithstanding his severity, be 
must have had some excellent qualifications, when the sea* 
men he had severely punished regretted his loss, and w^t 
like children over his coffin. I could give thousands of 
anecdotes of this man, which the excitement of the times 
in which he lived prevented from being appreciated. The 
story of poor Pitt, a midshipman of the Menelaus, who 
died of water on the brain, would alone immortalize Sir 
Peter ; had Pitt been his own son, he could not have inanir 
fested greater feeling or affection. The sick were hit 
peculiar care ; and if he made a man do his duty when in 
health, he took care that when indisposed he was properly 
attended and nourished. He will live as long as the English 
language exists : Lord Byron^s beautiful epitaph must sur. 
vive the ephemeral productions of the day, and will band 
to posterity the name of Parker. 

When he fell, the country lost a brave officer, the navy 
an ornament, and I a friend. • 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The attack on Baltimore, the death of the ever-lamented 
General Ross, our retreat, and perhaps our bungling, have 
been commented upon over and over again ; and the public, 
and the officers who assisted at the business, must be 
heartily tired of hearing of a failure, arising from that 
which I am not at all inclined to mention. I shall ^ amp 
over our capture of the town of Tappahanock, situated up 
the Rappahannock*, by the boats of the squadron, under 

* I am not f ure of the orthography being correct. < 
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!ie command of Captain Barry^ of the Dragon — the 
lunder of the place — and the ludicrous letters found in 
le post-office — to the conclusion of the war, which was 
lade known to us hy a colonel of the army from Norfolk^ 
ff which port we lay at anchor, blockading an American 
ngate. As I have bored the reader with real attacks on 
(ken and ships, I think it right to give a very short sketch 
f a land fight— against neither landmen nor soldiers, but 
gainst something equally formidable — because. 

Where no honour*! to be gain'd, 
'Tis thrown away in being maiatain'd. 

It was at the plunder of the town of Tappahanock, 
irhere, as usual, the cry of " Respect private property " 
liad particularly been impressed by a certain tall captain, 
irhose gig went off to the tender actually laden with boots 
md shoes. We first commenced an attack on the town — 
md then plundered it, because the inhabitants had not re- 
mained to be shot, or to trust to our honour. The marines 
advanced inland, the boats of the squadron remaining near 
the shore ready to re-embark them, covered by the heavier 
boats, which carried carronades. We were particularly 
desired not to land ; but seeing boots and shoes walking 
into a captain's gig, — half a butcher's shop in another, the 
cockswain of a third with two geese dangling to his hands 
— we became hungry from fancy, and impatient under our 
Testrictions ; and therefore edged near the beach, and 
landed in the vicinity of a large house which belonged to 
one Doctor Bolingbroke. In about five minutes the house 
was turned out of the windows, and every man carried off 
aome of the property. A large staircase clock was clapped 
i^on a few geese at the bottom of the boat to keep them 
9ttiet ; then came a bundle of books and some cabbages, 
a feadier-bed, and a small cask of peach brandy. The 
^i was soon deeply laden, and we all re-embarked, like 
9K>d boys, with the exception of young Martin, who had 
*»yed a little away. 

We had scarcely shoved off to our station, before Mr. 
«artin appeared, cutlass in hand, running at an uncommon 
pace, closely pursued by a large pig, which kept capering 

o 2 
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at his heels^ with its hack rounded^ hristling and granttng 
like a hog in a high wind. Our gallant metsmate hating 
seen the delinquent grubbing up some cabbages, thought 
he would be revenged upon the pig for its violation of all 
'^ respect of private property/' and prepared to kill and 
capture the animal. It appears the enemy allowed MartiB 
to get within reach, for it was made sensible of thui hf 
receiving a pretty sharp thrust from a cutlass ; wherenpoi, 
like Hudibras's horse, — 

Which, straight, in wrath did then reieot 
The wrongs done to his fundaoient -«• 

it turned short round, and ventured to taste a part of the 
midshipman's legs. This untoward event disheartened the 
assaulter, who seemed now to be in the situation he had 
destined for his enemy, saving the roasting. A speeiy 
flight was begun ; but finding the pig gain upon him in ) 
his retreat, the gallant young hero occasionally turned and 
struck his pursuer over the head with the aforesaid cutlan. 
Mr. Hog, by no means intimidated, continued his attadc 
—and had he been one inch further in advance, the calf 
of the midshipman's leg would have been missing. It 
became anything else but a joke ; and some of the sailotS) 
who saw their favourite likely to be beaten and discomfited 
by the pig, stepped on shore, and four hours afterwards 
were busily employed in devouring the enemy. 

It is requisite in this world to know a little of every 
thing. How many men do we daily meet, who, having 
the reputation of men of consummate genius, are in reality 
mere children in the theatre of existence ; and, driven once 
from their accustomed line, become little better than stalk* 
ing specimens of imbecility ! It is your hard-working 
rugged man, who, accustomed from his cradle to act for 
himself, and having undergone all the hardships of life, 
knows by experience how to remedy an eviL In this 
respect the common Russian peasant is infinitely superior 
to any of our '' march-of-intellect" mechanics ; and a 
sailor, who. Heaven knows, does not repose upon downy 
couches, or who seldom sleeps to any other music but the 
tramp of the officer over his head, profits by every disaster, 
and learns from painful experience the necessity of atten- 
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ioii and actiTity through life. I had been desired to pur- 
iuuse fiume fresh proyisions for our mess at Savannah^ and 
ior liiat purpose accompanied the firsulieutenant in the 
Mige^ the ship being at that time anchored off the mouth 
if the river, about twenty-six miles, more or less, from the 
/mm. It happened that the first-lieutenant required more 
money than he and the purser had brought, to pay for the 
aieat purchased for the ship's company, and I was called 
upon to advance the requisite sum. I had then twenty* 
three dollars left, and was in anxious search after turkeys 
and other good things for my hungry messmates. I was 
forced to accede to the request, because a request from a 
fint^lieutenant is first-cousin to a positive command ; and 
thus I was divested of twenty dollars, leaving me only 
three, and which three I then did not actually want. 

During the altercation which invariably ensues between 
pQrchaaer and vender, — one generally loth to part with 
tad the other avaricious to touch the money, — one of the 
BMQ started from the boat, and made free to leave his 
Migesty's service without permission. The first-lieutenant 
ind myself went in pursuit, and followed the deserter into 
a store (all shops in America are called stores) ; but he 
hid been concealed by the American, who '' declared to 
God, and hoped to be burnt alive, if he knew anything of 
the unfortunate man, who, he made free to expect, was as 
nrach a slave as any nigger in a rice plantation/' * A 
whole crowd of the freeborn Americans followed us into 
the store, and hooted and howled at us as if we were not 
in the common execution of our duty. I was cut short in 
Qy harangue, which I had begun (and which I intended 
to have continued, on the ground that if an apprentice had 
tiken shelter on board the Menelaus, the freemen would 
have been clamorous had he been withheld), by the first- 
^tenant, who, mustering up courage, swore he would 
Kirch the house. 

* When a part of this chkpter appeared in the " Metropolitan Magazine," I 
vu iDo«t fiiriously attacked by an anonymous correspondfent in ttie " Tatler/' 
*l>o, after layishing a plentiful abuse, nnished by declaring tliat, in my pre- 
^Qded compliments to the Americans, I, in point of fact, was only abusing 
|"*n. I hare experienced too much liospitality from our transatlantic friends 
to stnae them ; and I venture to affirm tliat the charge is false. 

o 3 
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No one can well fancy the manifested displeasuie wMeh 
followed this declaration. *' Search my house!" said J<H 
nathan^ ^'I calculate you '11 do no such thing: I gnw 
you had much better leave that alone, or I expect you will 
get better than what you bring." This beautiful spcedi 
being followed by, " Why, I declare to God, these BiU 
tishers think to treat us like niggers!" — we were ejected 
by the mob, and got cuffed for the intrusion ; at least I 
know I was. I followed the first-lieutenant to the boati 
and was on the point of embarkation, when he turned and 
said, '^Mr. F., stay on shore, and endeavour to find 
McDonald. You must consult the authorities; and take 
care not to give offence. A boat will be here to-morrow, 
and you can return in her to the ship." 

With sorrowful eyes I watched the boat until she turned 
the first projecting land. I then began to think what 
course to pursue. As for attempting to seize McDonald if 
I found him, I knew would only be to court a repetition of ^ 
abuse and blows, already too bountifully lavished. The 
mob of Jonathans seemed to look at me with consummate 
contempt; and I could easily discern that I was in a 
hornet's nest, and likely to be pretty severely stung if I 
attempted offensive measures. One by one, the inquisitire 
strangers retired to their avocations ; and, about half an 
hour after I lost sight of the boat, I was alone, in the same 
position, with eyes riveted on the point of land which ex- 
cluded my companions from my view. The wind, whidi 
had been fresh in the morning, soon blustered into a gale; 
the sand of the town, which is disagreeably plentiful, ren- 
dered the atmosphere about as thick as a London fog ix^ 
November ; the little waves of the river splashed against 
the shore; cloud succeeded cloud, and by six o'clock i* 
blew hard enough, to use a seaman's expression, to Uor^ 
the devil's horns off^ his head. I sneaked to an inn, an^ 
bargained for my supper, bed, and breakfast, for one dol- 
lar. Right well I foresaw the necessity of husbandin 
with careful economy, my remaining money. I knew 
ship could never ride out the gale, and the morning co*^' 
firmed my worst forebodings. During the night the f^^ 
gate had driven from her anchor, and had put to sea. 
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Alone^ friendless, and almost destitute, without food or 
aiment, a wandering outcast was I left in the town of Sa- 
rannah. Instinctively I walked to the place where 1 last 
«w our boat: like the mind of an ungrateful man, tlie 
fave bore no mark to recall her to my recollection. I 
nmed once more towards the inn, and was immediately 
leeoeted by a short, thick-set, open-faced captain of a 
uerchant-ship, who asked me if I would buy his tele- 
tcofie: he declared nothing but the greatest want could 
Bompel him to part with his old companion, which had 
leoompanied him through all his voyages. I asked him 
bow much money he had. He answered, '^Not a far- 
thing ! I have parted with all my traps, and this is the 
only remaining commodity with which I could raise a 
penny." I shook hands with my new acquaintance, who 
I soon learnt to be a prisoner waiting for a passage to 
England. Misfortune and poverty are great cementers of 
friendship ; and therefore, showing my friend my only re- 
naining two dollars, I offered him one, on condition that 
ive should mutually assist each other. He stared at my 
liberality : but I always, through life; thought of the old 
proverb, " Who gives to worth, receives a benefit ; " and 1 
knew, stripling as I was, I should require his assistance 
and protection. He took the dollar, and, looking at me 
tt the tear stole down his rugged, weather-beaten face, 
■aid, " Well, blow me, but you 're a good-looking fellow, 
•nd your heart 's in the right place ; by Gr — ! I *11 stick to 
Jou. as close as your jacket." I felt more relieved by this 
promise, than if I had doubled my riches. 

I had all my life been reckoned one of the best biUiard- 
^layers in the navy, and it suddenly occurred to me that I 
QEiight make a few dollars by my science. My new friend 
started at the proposition, and swore I was going '^full 
>«il into the jaws of a shark, who would swallow me, hull, 
Cargo and all, in a trice." I was, however, resolute ; and 
disregarding all the hints of my friend, desired him to 
•liow me the most frequented table in the town. Thither 
"'^e went ; and on entering I saw two players, each with 
^^rs in their mouths, and one or two ragged rogues 
^king on. The marker called the game with the usual 

4 
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nasal twangs and the players- alternately swore in the most 
refined American diction^ as fortune or bungling play de- 
clared against them. I sat in silence by my friend^ who 
now and then gave me wholesome advice not to bet with 
'' those lubberly lascars^ who looked as yellow as mulat* 
toes, and a^ thin as herrings." The match was soon over; j 
the winner pocketed some paper cents, and walked out, 
with a promise of giving revenge to his beaten antagook 
in the evening. The loser lingered round the table like 
Achates at the tomb, and after venting his spleen in loud 
curses, and whiffing his cigar with accelerated inspiration, 
swore *^ he did not value his adversary's play more than a 
corn-cob; and that, if fortune had stood neuter, he would 
have worked him as fine as a coral-snake's skin." 

This was an opening for me; and I readily consented 
to his proposition, that his adversary, comparatively speak- 
ing, was a perfect bungler. " Now I expect," said be, 
'' that you Britishers play this game." *' A little," quoA 
I. " Well, now, I cidculate you think you can play ; but 
I guess you can't." " Well," said I, faltering a little, "a^ 
any rate I can play as well as you can, and will play you 
this moment for a dollar." My friend in the corner gave 
a loud " Whew ! " and followed it up with, *' Swamped, 
by Gemini! done as brown as a nigger, if you're beat!' 
The Yankee jumped at the proposition ; and I, having 
fished out the only leather-pointed cue in the room, pre* 
pared for action. It was proposed to place the stakes in 
one of the pockets, and with a trembling hand I produced 
the last farthing I had in the world. The look of my 
friend was indicative of his feelings: he sat jammed in ft 
comer, his large slouched hat nearly over his eyes, hit 
knees bent up, and his face, which was previously a whole- 
some mahogany colour, got as yellpw as a kite's foot. ^ 
knew it was a certainty, providing my fears did not over* 
come me : I could have given ten points, and still ha^* 
felt secure ; but now, with all I had in the world staked, ^ 
felt very differently from other times, when money to »^y 
amount could have been instantly procured. 

My antagonist took the lead, and scored first ; at wbi^" 
my friend gave a most audible sigh, and pumped a lo^^ 
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3h!'' He underwent as many contortions of counte- 
nee as a tragedy-queen^ and writhed his short figure 
MitHke a snake in pain. My confidence returned after 
jfirat two or three hazards ; and my adversary, who had 
t as far as twenty-two^ lost the game. My friend gave 
ndden " Hurrah ! " and called out, *' Touch the rhino ! ** 
That was no part of my plan : so convinced was I of 
f superiority, I proposed to double the stakes, which was 
taatly agreed to, and we began again. In about an 
or I had won thirty doUars, and declared myself satis- 
d. The Yankee shouldered his mace, and swore I 

Duld not leave the room. My friend d d him for 

I impertinent intrusion, asking him at the same time. 
Who are you, to stop this gentleman ? " " Why, I ex- 
ct I am a carriage- builder ; and I calculate as good a 
in as any Islander ever born." My friend tripped up 
I heels, and out we wdked as proud as princes. 
Having heard that a man-of-war was expected at Wil- 
ington to embark the prisoners, I and my friend, who 
id got some new rigging over his mast-head, and who 
Dked, when washed and shaved, a very creditable skip- 
7, bent our steps towards Charlestown, and then pro- 
eded onwards to Wilmington. On my arrival there, 
B contracted for a week's lodging each, washing and 
^ng included, for three dollars and a half, with brandy- 
4-water at discretion. Two days afterwards, the Manly, 
ten-gun brig, aiirived. The prisoners had been collected, 
the amount of some twenty, a]l of whom had heard of 
r sharing my money about eighty times, and all like- 
le responding to the oft-told tale by acclamations of 
is&ction. I was a great favourite, and heard all their 
■fortanes with an attentive ear, and often moist eyes, 
me were perfectly ruined by their capture ; some drooped 
ihe frown of fortune, whilst others laughed at their 
(amities as events in life always to be expected, and 
?er half so bad as they appeared. Amongst this group 
IS a Russian, a man of about six feet in height ; a per- 
^ Hercules, and as well formed as an Apollo. He 
fays took me under his protection, whilst my old friend 
lowed me with the attachment of Tom Pipes to Fere* 
Ine Pickle. 
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The day being fixed for the sailing of the Manly^ the 
prisoners thought it right to give a dinner to the principal 
inhabitants^ in return for the many favours and kindnesKi 
they had received at their hands. I believe I may say, 
\vithout fear of contradiction, that throughout the war the 
prisoners were treated with every respect by their trans- 
atlantic foes. The table was amply spread. In America, 
especially in these parts^ the dinner usually consists of 
good wholesome joints; none of your disguised shoes 
stewed in beans^ as elsewhere ; turkeys, hams^ &c. are in 
profusion : and down we sat^ about fifty in number^ all 
resolving to have a pleasant party, expressly excluding all 
political or national songs. In short, no dinner-party 
ever promised better. We were in the very height of good 
temper ; some^ at their restoration to liberty ; some at the 
prospect of future smiles from fortune ; and some, who 
had been all their lives buffeting their foes and the waves, 
at the prospect of a return home to their fathers' firesides, 
the embraces of their wives^ or the affection of their sis- 
ters. After dinner, toast after toast succeeded in rapid 
regularity ; there was no flinching allowed ; and, to give 
Jonathan his due, he seemed by no means inclined to 
shun the " poison of the nectar d bowls." 

A number of songs had been sung, and I had managed 
to squeak through an innocent ditty. The call was with 
me, and I selected a very good-looking friendly neighbour^ 
an American, to keep the society awake. He, poor felloW» 
declared he never sang — he could not sing ; in shorty 
none of his family ever remembered to have heard hiii^ 
attempt to sing. His apologies were of no use, — sing h<^ 
must. He then confessed he only knew a national son^^ 
which would insult his hosts by being sung. '^ Oh, non-^ 
sense ! " quoth I, '^ we are all too well-educated to feer^ 
annoyed at an innocent jest." My words were repeated ^ 
and Jonathan, clearing his voice, and holding up his heaC^ 
like a man, began to sing the famous song of " The Cap*-* 
ture of the Guerrier by the Constitution," to the tune oC^ 
*' The Arethusa." The instant he commenced a solemr^ 
silence ensued : it was the treacherous calm before th^ 
hurricane. £ach eye was fixed upon the unfortune 
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hkt; and the veriest fool who ever remarked the sun at 
noon-day might have noticed the gathering clouds upon 
the faces of the Englishmen. Each verse made the matter 
VTiffse ; and when he came to the last^ which I only heard 
that once, and which I never shall forget^ — 

When Dacres saw his ship a wreck, 
Himself a prisoner on her deck. 

His ship's crew in confusion, — 
He raised his head, and, sighing, said, 
** The God of War to victory led 

Brave Hull in the Constitution I " 

ai the last three syllahles trembled from his voice, a de- 
canter struck him on the head^ and he was sprawling. 

The Americans instantly rose to resent the injury ; the 
Bn^^h as quickly forsook their chairs; and in -one minute 
not a glass remained whole. The tables were upset^ the 
plates smashed^ and a scene of confusion ensued not easily 
described. The hostile parties soon closed for a more de- 
termined fight : all the national hatred which war gives 
Die to, in a moment was the uppermost feeling. Revenge 
ttimated the prisoners ; the words had struck deeper than 
^ sword in the hearts of the officers ; and some of the 
Hanly's gig's crew, who were waiting for the captain, 
Ought the enthusiasm. No licensed murderers, called 
>8ore politely warriors, ever closed with foes more reso- 
ttely determined to conquer or die. The Americans stoutly 
Maintained their ground, and were beaten down stairs, dis- 
puting every step. At the close of the fight, the Russian 
^ptain had seized a stout Yankee, and, lifting him like a 
^ild, threw him head over heels over the banisters : he 
^ with a tremendous crash, and was instantly borne off 
^ his companions. The fall seemed to startle us into the 
^owledge of the gross violation of all laws of hospi- 
^lity of which we had been guilty : we looked like boys 
^*tected in a theft, and for the moment we drooped over 
"^ctory in solemn silence. The deed was done, — the 
■ ankee over the stairs : no words could cancel the insult ; 
•*id, therefore, knowing ^* what cannot be repaired, ought 
**ever to be lamented," we sat down, and, calling for some 
"'widy-and-water, held a consultation how we should act. 
^^W time had we for deliberation : a shout in the street 
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led US to the window^ and there we saw the gathering 
crowds^ coining from all quarters^ and meeting opposite the 
door. Our first step was to fasten the entrance, to blockade 
the staircase; and we withstood the furious assaults on 
our casde with wonderful firmness and intrepiditj. The 
Americans^ finding us so strongly fortified, retired in good 
order about twelve o'clock^ leaving only a few black-looking 
gentlemen to disturb our repose. We retired to bed^ with 
an understanding that^ at the slightest noise, we were in- 
standy to muster our forces. 

About one o'clock, a terrible cry of murder resounded 
through all our apartments : it was evidently the voice of 
an Englishman ; for Americans, although they have lately 
published a work purporting to be a true mode of pro- 
nouncing English, have a nasal intonation wonderfully 
discordant to the musical ears of Englishmen. In almost 
naked nature, we rushed simultaneously into the street : 
the gig's crew had been attacked, and we found about a 
thousand Americans heroically pounding four sailors. The 
impetuous rush of our party checked the operations of the 
enemy ; and after much firing on their side and fighting 
on ours, we rescued the crew, and brought two prisoners 
into our hotel. We instantly assembled a court-martial ; 
and perhaps never was there seen a more ludicrous, and 
yet a more determined scene, than occurred at that minute. 
We were only en chemise, — the American maids peeping 
into the room*", where we sat round a table, with our pri. 
soners bound. I, being the youngest, was called upon for 
my opinion first. I had little to say, excepting a remark 
upon the cowardly behaviour of our antagonists, who had 
attacked four innocent men on duty ; I therefore adjudged 
the same criminals to be cobbed (a punishment I will not 
explain^ saving only that a shovel is as good as a besom in 
some castigations) ; which being carried unanimously, we 
forthwith prepared to infiict the sentence upon the cul- 
prits. In stripping them, — for I blush to say this oper* 
ation was requisite, — a pair of pocket-pistols fell from 

* Notwithstanding Mrs. Trollope's " Domestic Manners ofthe Aroericani," 
in which she mentions " that a young lady would not pass a gentleman on th* 
stairs, but run awav, calling out * a man ! a man ! ' " yet did these maUi lo(dL. 
at us in our dishabille, and saw us safe to our rooms aJterwards. 
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one ; tbey were loaded and primed^ and no doubt had been 
intended for hoetfle operations. We^ therefore, deferred 
the paniihment^ and banded our captives over to the civil 
power^ from which they were shortly released on the pay- 
ment of one dollar. 

We had now no time to loiter on shore : every walk 

was attended with danger ; and the captain^ like a wise 

man, hastened his departure. We sailed^ and arrived at 

Bermuda as the Menelaus was standing out on her way 

home. I was instantly taken on boards and in eighteen 

days was at anchor in Portsmouth. I was shortly removed 

to the Caledonia, and having then served my time^ passed 

my examination ; and in consequence of my services^ was 

by return of post promoted to the rank of lieutenant^ 

ibipped my epaulette, swore to curse the Pope, and became 

t eommissioned officer. I have often likened this step in 

the navy to a man who has borne a heavy burden for six 

years, and who, nearly breaking down under the load, is 

oddenly relieved from the oppressive weight. From no- 

My you become somebody : there is no change like this, 

•—the difference between nonentity and identity. 

Envy, envy, what a devil art thou ! In our berth we 
bid eig^t midshipmen all past the age of thirty, and all, 
thinks to weather-beaten countenances, copious potations, 
nd disappointed hopes, looking at the least forty. When 
the news flew round the cockpit that I was promoted, who 
hid only just passed, a loud cry of vengeance was uttered 
•glinst me. I was scofied at, and reviled ; and why ? — 
Bectnse fortune had favoured me. It is true, I looked 
Mt more than sixteen, for I was slim and taper-formed. 
^^vm my youth upwards I had been, and have been, one 
^ those men who never repine over temporary misfortunes. 
1 always bow to the storm, and rise afterwards superior to 
'^ My mind has been elastic throughout my whole life ; 
ttd if an occasional mishap caused amoment^s uneasiness, 
the lunshine of a light and easy heart dispelled the gloom, 
^d I became instantly blessed with my natural vivacity. 
^en with such hearts and such minds look always young ; 
^ tery contentment of the countenance is indicative of 
yoQth J and some, who are in reality forty, bear the light 
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mark of the green age of five-and-twenty. Never shall I 
forget that poor pitiful envj, — the devil in a weak mind: 
there is his ahode ; the dingy smoke of his residence clouds 
and destroys the hrain. I offered a feast upon the occs- 
sion : the younger midshipmen accepted the invitation, hat 
those who conceived themselves insulted by my promotion, 
with the pious wish of the devil within them, hoped the 
dinner might choke me. Hurt at this ungallant answer, I 
borrowed an epaulette, and the next day appeared amongst 
the mortified host; one of whom had ordered the boatswain's 
mate to attend the side for me. I am ashamed to own it^ 
but I felt a moment's gratification when I witnessed tlie 
mortification these baby-men endured. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I WAS not very long permitted to enjoy the repose of s 
half-pay lieutenant ; for, scarcely had I succeeded in get^ 
ting as far as Torquay, when I received a long letter from 
the Admiralty appointing me to the Euphrates, then fit* 
ting at Sheerness for the Mediterranean station. She was 

commanded by Captain P , was one of the fir frigates, 

and sailed at the expiration of four months after I joined 
her. As I consider we have had quite enough of 6il»al- 
tar, Malta, &c., I shall at once proceed to Corfu (touch- 
ing at Algiers), where the Euphrates remained for six 
months, being in attendance on that most singular of all 
men. Sir Thomas Maitland. Sir Thomas was then lord- 
high- commissioner of the Ionian Islands, governor of 
Malta, &c. &c. 

On leaving Gibraltar we touched at Algiers ; and here, 
as we were ordered to await the arrival of Lord Exmouth 
and his fleet, we came to an anchor in the bay, seizing the 
idle moment to make the ship appear in proper order, as 
Captain P. was anxious to keep the Euphrates prepared 
for any trip. We had constantly a watering party o& 
shore, and thus had numerous opportunities of seeing the 
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towDy and cultiyatiDg a proper understanding with the 
turbaned Turk. 

It was during the fulfilment of the above-named duty 
tiiat a circumstance occurred^ which shows the manners of 
the Mussulmen, in this quarter of the globe^ better than 
half the travellers* stories ever published. I was in com- 
mand of the watering party, and, seeing every thing going 
forward properly^ left a midshipman to attend to the duty^ 
while I strolled into the narrow street of the town. Per- 
haps there is no one place in the whole world where the 
streets are so desperately narrow as at Algiers ; a donkey 
coming along with a load of sand occupies the whole space, 
and the pedestrian must enter a shop to allow the brute to 
pass. I was wandering on^ musing on the strange set of 
people near me, when I felt my cocked-hat lifted from my 
bead, and saw it thrown in the mud. For this rude insult 
I received no other account than that I was opposite to 
the dey's palace, and that all Christians were obliged to 
pay the compliment which I, from ignorance, had omitted. 
They took a genteel mode of describing the religion to 
vhich I belonged^ by making a cross with their fingers ; 
and, after spitting on it, conferred the same compliment 
OBme. 

Seeing that blustering availed very little, I took up my 
ODcked-hat, and^ mortified at the adventure, returned to 
the boats. It was nearly sun-set. A party of slaves were 
onployed (Christian slaves, Dutch, Portuguese, French^ 
Bi^ish^ Italians, — all good men, who had been taken at 
Ma and sold to these barbarians) in conveying large stones 
to build a battery near the quay. I stood by and witnessed 
a scene unparalleled as to cruelty. Eight men with long 
poles were placed to remove a stone, which required at 
^t fourteen persons to lift. The stone was slung, the 
poles attached to the rope, and the eight unfortunate people, 
*^ bending down and placing the poles on their shoulders, 
endeavoured to raise the weight : of course it was a fruit- 
^ attempt. Enraged at the failure, the overseer of a 
^Qik curled his mustachios, and snorted out some dozen of 
c&nes upon the heretics. The poor devils seemed to know 
^at awaited them, and made a most vigorous effort to 
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avoid the punishment. Again they fiiiled. The Tnk 
stamped like a mad bull, and called some of the other 
inspectors of tyranny to come to him. Ahout five othai 
were instantly at his side, all carrying long bamboos, the 
thickness of the handle of a carter's whip, and about tvf 
yards in length. The slaves, who spoke in the langai 
Franca, urged each other to try again, and to use thor 
utmost endeavours. The muscles of the 1^ seemed ready 
to burst from their confinement ; but in vain they strong 
the weight was immoveable. Finding the stone nfkotiM- 
less, the six Turks began to strike the slaves over the 
calves of the legs with all their force ; and, urging tboi 
much in the manner that a Frenchman does his jaded 
horse, by words, kicks, and blows, they beat the poor derib 
with such merciless ferocity, that they every one tumbled 
down over the stone ; then were they beaten and kicked 
until they got up. 

It was quite impossible for any one to look -quietly on It 
such wanton, cruel barbarity ; and I stepped forward tl 
prevent a repetition of such a disgraceful outrage. Ai I 
was alone, and consequently could only use words, I wv 
spit upon again, and scoffed at, and reviled: they eva 
made signs that they would yoke me ; then, turning sadi* 
denly on their victims, commenced beating them agiUi 
Fortunately the time of work had expired. Some aigiil 
was given for the slaves to return to confinement, and flf 
limped the eight Christians, followed by the Turks, vhl 
beat them to the very door of their prison ; and thea !• 
heard the savage laughter of their lawless masters. 

It was now sun-set, and the gun was fired. At tfas 
signal every Turk drops upon his knees> and commenefli 
his prayer to Allah : it is a fine sight, and impresses itielf 
much upon a man's mind. I remember that the fineit 
scene I ever witnessed in my life was in th^^|kat sqaaK 
in Mexico, when about four thousand people prostrated 
themselves as the emblem of Christianity was placed in i 
coach to be carried to a dying man. The solemnity of tilt 
scene baffles description, and was such as I never before or 
afterwards witnessed. TVie tciv(\ %\aX\Qned iu the boat ta 
attend to the cask8> &nd\ng \X\e Yi^Xet Tv^i\.\\v\i\v\si%^«\iJ^^ 
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null velocity^ endeavoured to ascertain the cause ; and^ on 
tcking the current to its source, discovered a holy 
fussulman, in pious reverence, kneeling upon the hose, 
nd consequently closing the channel through which the 
rater rushed. Jack is a very curious fish ; he has no 
(lore idea of a man saying his prayers upon a wet piece of 
•Dftss than he has of the religion of the Hindoos. 
Instead of waiting until the Turk had finished praying, or 
^ng the good man a gentle hint, that, while he was 
iorwiffding his own heavenly prospects, he was materially 
impeding other people's terrestrial employment, he took 
die pious Turk hy the heels, and, giving him a sudden 
hanl backwards, popped the good soul's nose in the mud, 
nd left his turban to roll away without the head. 

Unfortunately this daring violation of the Mahometan 
eartom was not without witnesses ; and no sooner had the 
froBtrate Turk muttered out his last All&h il All&h, than 
^ be sprung, and created a row, which brought to his 
■ttitance, or to his call, at any rate, about two hundred 
Mowers of his own delicious creed. Short time was there 
ibr words. Sabres were soon flourishing in the air; 
nd a Flemish account of Christian heads would have 
ttktn place but for my very fortunate appearance. I 
ftuid Jack, with his arms a-kimbo, as pleased as Punch 
•t what he had done, laughing and grinning like a happy 
iMmkey, and thinking no more of his danger than he did 
of his duty. Very different was the savage look and curl 
of the mustachio of the Turks : their faces portrayed a deep 
iHenge ; and the child might have seen a storm brewing, 
^ch very few could have allayed. I stepped between the 
Wile parties, and, with as affable a manner as I could 
Muster, asked, in Italian, the reason of the angry feeling. 
The cause was instantly explained, but accompanied with 
^ very respectful words as to myself ; I being called in 
lidieale a Christian, and having the usual before-mentioned 
■tode again repeated, by which our religion was despised 
(Bd insulted. To this I merely responded, that I feared 
^paid me a compliment my own family would be coy of 
^ng, by declaring me a Christian ; that so far from being 
limited at that designation, I was heartily rejoiced to find 

* 
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some human being disposed so charitably as really to imt« 
gine me what I appeared ; and concluded by saying, that 
neither I nor the boat's crew were responsible for the inci- 
vilities of poor Jack, and that as he alone was culpable^ he 
alone should give satisfaction to the offended TurL I 
proposed that the latter should be disarmed, and that they 
should settle the business the best way they could, the reit 
of our respective parties remaining neuter. 

To my very great joy the Turks acceded to the re* 
quest, and formed themselves in a semicircle, our crew 
completing the round. It was quite wonderful the good- 
nature which had superseded the dark frown of the Musstil- 
men ; they stood with their arms folded, and with a smik 
at the strange scene. Jack prepared for action according 
to all received rules and regulations, doubling up his shirt 
sleeves, and standing in a position creditable to Cribb^ 
and formidable even to a coal-porter: he was a fine 
brawny man, with muscles like a cart-horse, and seemed 
to defy all attacks of his enemy. The Turk was not defi- 
cient as to anatomical symmetry ; in fact, he was a modd 
of a man ; his large dark eyes seemed glowing with de* 
termination and revenge, and he doubled his fist with M 
much coolness as a professional boxer. They went to 
work with good hearts, and of course we had no doubt of 
the termination being favourable to old £ngland and her 
national mode of warfare. The Turks had pledged their 
words not to interfere in any manner ; and I had had too 
many proofs of their religious adherence to their promisei 
in former times to doubt them in the least. This feelingi 
however, was by no means universal on the part of onr 
men ; they regarded them as a set of good-for-nothing 
mulattoes, with handkerchiefs round their heads instead df 
their necks, and who made every Christian a slave from 
sheer scorn of their faith : they whispered, that the sing^ 
combat was merely the prelude to a second edition, whieil 
would be more comprehensive as to numbers. 

In the first set-to, our man was the favourite : the boat^i 
crew of course cheered him on, in thdr usual rough styk 
of language : — *' Now for it, Jack ; pitch it into him : why 
don't you knock out his head rails, or darken his top- 
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ihts ? Why it — ifs only a Turk, — touch him up on the 
i;uTe-head." It soon hecame visible that Jack was no 
ientific performer^ and that the Turk was far the stronger 
in : he followed up a trifling advantage with perseverance 
d resolution^ and^ like all things which are so followed^ 
t became shortly successful ; and having forced our man 
rough the circle^ he gave him one straightforward blow 

the face^ which knocked him over the pier into the 
Iter. As I considered this quite ample as to satisfaction, 
<d as I was extremely anxious to extricate myself from 
e very curious position into which I had been forced, I 
ok off my hat to the surrounding multitude, confessed 
ick fairly and properly conquered, and, jumping into the 
kit, into which our champion had been hauled, shoved off 
r the ship, and was by no means displeased at finding 
ir retreat was not opposed. 

This was just prior to Lord £xmouth's first appearance 
sfore Algiers : the next morning his fleet arrived in the 
ly, and the signal was made to prepare for action. We 
ere destined to be the leading frigate into the harbour, 
id were to have occupied the exact situation which the 
iieeD Charlotte afterwards took up, when that memorable 
:tion was fought. When the fleet stood in, we were, 
om our in-shore position, considerably in advance ; and 
hen near the harbour, the wind, which before had become 
radually lighter, died away into almost a calm ; the signal 
at made for the fleet to anchor, and those furthest from 
le shore^ still retaining a breeze, bore up and obeyed the 
Mnmand. The Euphrates alone remained stationary; 
t had no steerage-way, were close to the batteries, and 
le ship ungovernable. The boats towed our head round, 
id we ultimately came to an anchor about long musket- 
mgjd from the shore: of course, we did not relish our 
Mition ; the fleet were out of shot, even from us ; and we 
ere left alone under the muzzles of the enemy's guns. 
hat night the hammocks were not piped down ; every 
ling was kept clear for action, and one watch constantly 
I the alert. A boat was kept a small distance from the 
ipy to give the least alarm ; and, thus prepared, I took 
iftrge of the deck for the first watch. Every thing went 
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on quietly — not a sound was to be heard exceptin 
and then the noise of the Turks as they relieved gu 
called aloud every quarter of an hour to show the; 
on the alert. 

Towards eleven o'clock, the look-out man forwi 
ported that he thought he heard the sound of oars, 
tain P was on deck. I was immediately c 

the cutter to reinforce the other boat, and to hind 
approach of the Turks for a short time, until w 
ascertained the intention and the numbers of the enc 
such they could be called. I passed our look-on 
proceeded in-shore, carefully and silently. On neari 
harbour's mouth, I saw a rather large boat creepin 
and I instantly backed round and remained upon ot 
(that is, stationary) : seeing that only one boat came 
was satisfied that nothing hostile was intended, and a 
her to come forth pretty close to me. On perceivii 
they immediately laid in their oars, and we overhearc 
in quick conversation : of course we did not understa 
word ; it came like one continued word upon the eai 
audible as to sound itself. 

We were vigilant as to the operations of the ' 
The night was remarkably fine and bright, with i 
calm : we could distinguish a movement in the aft 
of the boat, which created some confusion : but as U 
rating the white figures, the distance was too great t 
our eyes. A loud scream, and that from a female, s 
us into more than usual vigilance ; but two minut< 
not elapsed before we heard a heavy splash in the 
followed by one or two words from a deep-toned voi< 
then all was still. The boatmen again resumed 
work, and the silence was broken by the dash of tl 
as the boat retreated to the harbour. 

We had no doubt that a murder had been com 
near us, without the possibility of our preventing i 
needless would it be here to enter into any detail as 
law, which authorises a jealous husband so quietly 
unceremoniously to dispose of his better half's life m 
her consent. It is, however, a much better mode o 
cuiion than cutting off heads with sabres, and then at 
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(m on hooks on the Seraglio wall, like thoae of bullocks 
a hatcher's shop; and much more creditable to the 
big is it, to have the fault and the punishment excluded 
m the ear and sight, than to hear some good-natured 
iple calling out, ** The last dying speech and confession " 
a murderer, who is all the while dangling, perhaps in 
uns, to greet the eye and shock the imagination of the 
ter part of the community. It was a heavy splash ; and 
\ silent ocean soon covered the grave, and obliterated the 
laiging circle — the only momentary tell-tale of the se- 
Idue of the dead. 

We arrived at Corfu in due time. This is a fine island, 
kfa hill and dale, verdure and shade. The citadel is built 
a rock, which is separated from the main island by a 
xh, and of course communicating by a bridge. We had 
en at anchor some time previously to the Carnival, and 
d made^ as all men in our profession do make, either 
il or nominal friends. Our captain had contrived to fall 
id over heels into desperate love, and amused his leisure 
iments in cultivating Italian, assisted by the pure pro- 
mciation and brilliant, intelligent eyes of the lovely 
•dame S. We were in daily intercourse with the 10th 
d 75th regiments ; and, what between riding and rackets, 
«ket and conversation, the time passed most agreeably, 
d quickly, without any particular incident to remind us 
our mortality. 

'' One evening, about four days previous to the com- 
mcement of the Carnival, a shore-boat came alongside 
tb an old woman quietly seated in the stern-sheets, and 
iking as indifferent as if she had no particular duty to 
rform. The sentinel on the gangway warned her off 
til leave should be obtained ; and, in answer to the ques- 
n of what she wanted, she replied, she wanted me. I 
IS at this time at dinner in the gun-room, when the 
dshipman of the watch came tumbling down the hatch- 
7, and, in the usual style of communicating events, 
dmsed Bruce, the first-lieutenant, with, ^' There's an 
I woman alongside, sir, who says she wants to see Mr. 
; may she come on board?" — "An old woman," I 
iliedj ''who wants to see me? — who the devil can it 
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be ? Here/' cried I to my servant^ *' see if it's the wiAer* 
woman." — " No, sir," continued the midshipman, '^itis 
not the washerwoman, hut a much more lady-like-lootiig 
woman, muffled up quite close, and who says she mutt m 
you" — "Very good," said I, "show her up, and doii% 
by all manner of means ; I suppose, Bruce, you have M 
objections ? " 

" None in the least, F. ; and I wish you joy of yoo 
conquest." 

Whenever a first-lieutenant says what is supposed \if 
people who never stop to think, to be a good thin^al 
hands in the gun-room laugh. Poor B., the maxiie 
officer, who was afterwards killed at Navarino, and wli 
was conspicuous enough from his cocked-hat and l(Nf 
feather, which he would wear in spite of all r^olatioai 
joined in the titter, and added, ^' Yes, yes, Mr. F. is ri^ 
enough ; for the duenna, or, as the French say, the bomit 
and you will soon whisper to the serwrita, or, as the FrenA 
say, mademoiselle" As B. will occupy a certain portioD^ 
this anecdote, it will be as well to mention that he Id 
been for a long time in a French prison, conversed flnendf 
in that language, and upon all occasions made some aDi" 
sion to the country in the above manner. He was a mtfl 
excellent man — had read much, revelled much, ml 
always agreeable in conversation, always good-humoiu4 
and was a marine officer. The old woman, after mndi 
care and fright, ascended the side, and then turned romi 
to take a good look at the frigate : the midshipman intff 
rupted the observations of the lady, who, upon doi 
inspection, did not appear quite so old as she did in di 
boat, and, taking her by the arm, invited her below : upd 
this she withdrew herself, with some Venetian hauteur 
and desired to see me. As we beard below every won 
which passed on the quarter-deck from the gun-roomi an 
thinking that I might as well receive my own commani 
cation, I went on deck, and was instantly accosted by tb 
lady. She knew me immediately, although I declare 
iiever remember to have seen her until that moment Sh 
led me aft on the deck \mt\\ iveat \3ci^ XaSSi^SL^-^VsgoL^ takin 
a note from her bosom, aVie de^Nw^^ *\\. VaXa ^-^ \«b3 
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laying, ''Un segreto — ricordate." She surveyed me well, 
tod, turning round while I was husily employed in looking 
at the note, walked towards the gangway ; she descended 
^ aide, shoved off, and never turned round once between 
the ship and the shore. 

I of course began to decipher the pot-hooks and hangers, 
miscalled letters, which formed this unexpected medium 
of communication. The hand- writing was evidently feigned; 
and there was so much mystery about the whole concern, 
that I began to fancy it some humbug of my messmates : 
however, I thought it prudent to *' keep my own counsel, 
and be wise." The note being interpreted, ran thus: 
'* On the second day of the Carnival, between the hours 
of three and four in the afternoon, be on the £splanade, 
unmasked, and in uniform : a female will give you a rose 
in which there will be a note : mind and follow these in- 
•tmctions: remember you are, and will be, closely 
watched." There was no signature, nothing to guide the 
mind — all was mystery, and, provided it was no joke, 
efidently an intrigue on foot. I do flatter myself that in 
litoae days I was rather a good-looking young man — at 
kast, so I have since heard, for friends are shy of telling 
you that which rejoices the heart until the pleasure is past, 
and recollection rather disagreeable. A looking-glass, and 
a good memory, at six-and-thirty, are very disagreeable 
auociates. In spite of all the French dependence on 
barbers, who carefully select the grey hairs as their vic- 
tims, some of these cursed heralds of approaching age will 
BOW and then show their white faces ; and, when I retrace 
my life, I often think of the good things I have lost, 
merely by waiting too long to obtain them. Enough of 
age; it may be, as Chateaubriand says, the most com- 
fortable and satisfactory period of life ; but I am all for 
the reality of Mr. Thomas Moore, of poetical notoriety : 

** Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning. 
Its dews and its clouds are worth evening's best ray/' 

At the appointed hour I was at the place of assigna- 
tion : it was a crowd, a moving mass of painted faces. I 
itood as near the centre of the Esplanade, between the 
bridge and Madame Grassini's, as was possible : heaps of 
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people passed me — all eyed me^ but none spoke. I toon 
became tired of playing statue, and resolved to consider 
the note as a joke^ and amuse myself to my own taste. A. 
fellow, dressed as punch, attracted a mob, and gradmlly 
drew his admirers near me : he then selected me as die 
object to fire his wit upon ; and many a laugh was raised 
at my juvenile appearance, in opposition to the mote 
manly form of former heroes. I joined in the laugh, snd 
patted punch on his hump ; so much to the amusement sod 
the satisfaction of the public, that we very shortly became 
the objects of universal merriment. Still I kept a vigilant 
eye upon the surrounding multitude, and thought often of 
the '' Aspettare e non venire.*' Four o'clock came, and I 
bethought me that I would go and mention my intention 
to dine with the officers of the 75th; for we were oa 
those terms of intimacy which the two services ought 
always to cultivate ; and I hope, if this life should meet 
the eye of some of the officers of that regiment or the 
10th, that they will observe, that, although eighteen yean 
have nearly elapsed, I have not forgotten their hospitality 
and attention, or the many happy hours we spent together. 
I had half turned round to execute my intention, whoi 
I felt my sleeve gently pulled: the mask was feminine, 
much about the height of the old lady, but with a pair of 
dark eyes, which went through me like a flash of lightning 
through a gooseberry-bush : — I like a good simile. 8be 
looked at me very attentively, took my hand, gazed at it, 
in the manner fortune-tellers are kind enough to do when 
they predict forthcoming events ; and after muttering and 
mumbling some mixture of Venetian, Italian, and Greek, 
she took from under her girdle a small yellow flower, put 
it in my hand, looked as tenderly as eyes could look, and 
turning short round, was soon lost in the crowd. This 
may have something to do with it, thought I — it is the 
emblem of jealousy, which might have been awakened by 
my talking with the flower-girl. I will be more circum' 
spect in my conduct, and be as reserved as a Spaniard, or 
a lawyer not inclined to give any facilities, as the hum" 
bugging attorneys are pleased to name it. I now stood • 
perfect Joseph (excepting that I was better garbed)^ and 
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kept my ground for a quarter of an hour, when a beau- 
kifol little figure came close to me^ looked round cautiously^ 
and then^ with an elegant courtesy^ placed a rose in my 
hand. I in vain attempted to retain that little beautiful 
hand in mine; she hastily withdrew, sayings in a sotto 
voce, ^^ Prudenza, — prudenza." I took the hint and the 
mae, and retired towards the citadel : the note was there, 
in the same disguised hand as before, and contained the 
following directions : — 

*' To-morrow, a little later^ be disguised ; follow the 
person who will give you a pebbky and remain in the same 
place as to-day." 

*' Most undoubtedly," quoth I to myself, " I will obey 
tbia Injunction; but I will be very nicely armed at all 
points." On ray return on board, I perceived some joke 
existed against me ; and, after various congratulations 
as to my success, I was told that the first lady who gave 
me the yellow flower was the purser's boy in disguise; 
sod all my fine speeches about her eyes and pretty 
hands of course told monstrously against my observation 
on female manners and delicacy. Pleasant enough, 
thought I ; and if the second should be another trick, I 
will reward the player with many stripes : however, the note 
gave an air of probability, for no one on board but the 
Italian master could have penned it^ and he and I were too 
great friends to deceive each other. 

The time arrived, and I dressed in a kind of large cloak, 
borrowed from the theatre, which wrapped close round me, 
and concealed two very neat little pistols in my waistcoat 
pockets^ and a pretty-fair sized stick in my left hand. I 
idected about as ugly a mask as I could find^ and took my 
position, awaiting the result. Two or three came close to 
tte — inspected — spoke — but all in vain. I had made 
up my mind not to say one word, but to follow Miss 
Pebble, whenever she should make her appearance. My 
<^ friend Punch was there, but he did not recognise his 
brother in folly, owing to the disguise. At last came a 
Httle girl with a basket of flowers ; she was shorter than 
the purser's hoy ; and this time 1 knew \h^ \v«xv^% ^«t^ 
femJDine: al/ jn/ resolutions gave 'way, and. \ ^QVsi\!^^\\KR.^ 
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a conversation with the little fairy. I am very fond of 
small women^ and most cordially abhor any thing In tint 
soft sex approximating to masculine features^ or ooloml 
limbs. It is more natural that women should be short— 
for then we appear their defenders by right : but a tall lady 
very often looks down on her caro sposo ; and if once thit 
happens^ adieu to all conjugal felicity -— no man ought to 
look up to his wife, either for a kiss or advice. 

I was in the act of whispering some of those soft meUi^ 
fluous sentences, which steal on the sense like a breeze over 
a bean-field, delighting and delightful, when I felt a stone 
forced into my hand. I turned round, and saw a very 
old-looking figure hobbling away, supported by a crutch; 
and, from the pitching and tossing occasioned by her lame- 
ness, she progressed about as fast as a boy running up a 
sand-hill, two feet ahead and one a stern. I left the little 
flower-girl in the middle of a very fine sentence about love 
and discretion, which was terminated in rather a different 
strain, and followed my old friend. She led me, withont 
once looking behind her, through street after street, and 
some not the widest, until she suddenly forgot her cratch, 
and ran very nimbly into a house, the door of which wis 
standing open, and which led into one of those large spacei^ 
from which a couple of staircases commenced. I was doae 
at her heels, and followed her into the retreat. She in- 
stantly placed her hand upon my mask, and desired me on 
no account to answer any question I might be asked. It 
had just begun to rain, and two gentlemen, undisguised, 
entered the same place to take shelter. Their conversation 
was various ; but the taller of the two always fell away 
from every topic, to the suspicion of the infidelity of his 
wife, who, he declared, was out on the Esplanade, so dis- 
guised, that even Argus would be puzzled to discover her. 
He wandered about in conversation from man to man, on 
whom his suspicions fell ; to which I listened with more 
attention than his friend, for I knew every one personally 
whom he ventured to suspect. 

" Ma de quel maledetto giovane," continued he, " quel 
ufficiale della marina, ¥., eo«^fe\Xft mHa. xcvo^Ue e vera- 
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mente inamorata^ e pazza, corpo de Bacco^ e pazza por 
on bambino." 

^' Bambino !" quoth I to myself; " not such a bambino 
either^ but nvhat I can bamboozle you ; at least, since I am 
suspected, it shall not be without some reason." 

My old lady was confoundedly fidgety : she edged up 
to me, and kept eternally making signals for me not to 
speak, for she saw me eyeing the stranger in order to dis- 
cover who he was ; but certainly I knew him not, although 
it was pretty evident he must have seen me. The jealous 
husband, after giving a most amatory *' heigh-ho ! " which 
esme from the very bottom of his heart, as much as to say, 
'* Curse the hour that I first ventured to say, 

* SoffH ch* io ti spieghi 1* ardor de questo sen ; 
SofiVl ch* io ti dico I' amor mio ;' — 

turned round, and saw my old friend and myself huddled 
up in a corner. ^' Ah, masks ! ** said he, and forthwith 
approached us. Miss Pebble certainly was not as unmoved 
as a stone ; she seemed not to possess a very flinty heart, 
fbr it palpitated almost audibly, and she shook and trembled 
like the top of a cocoa-nut tree in a squall. 

*' Malgrado il suo travestimento, che e vecchio assai, sco- 
mettero che la senorita e ragazzina,' said my jealous in- 
truder. Miss Pebble bowed, and I dare say blushed up 
to the eyes, if we could but have seen it. '^ Quei occhi 
de fuoco non sono d' una vecchiarella," he continued ; to 
which my little friend, in a very disguised voice to what 
ahe had spoken to me, remarked, ^' that she would venture 
a small bet that his wife, of whom he appeared so jealous, 
from his conversation, had just as good eyes, and was just 
as pretty as she was ; " and concluded by recommending 
him '^ to go and console her, instead of making soft 
speeches to others." 

The very instant she concluded the speech I knew my 
pretty Pebble to be no other than the Countess de B 
Ye gods ! thought I, here is a nice affair, if I should be 
discovered ; and then came my old friend, conscience, as- 
ntted by its hundred tongues. *' What the devil business 
had you here at all ? " said one ; ** WYi^ (WCi >jwSLW^\.\svaxv^ 
ibe note, and forget the contents ? " said. Mio\)!aftt \ *^ \ ^* 
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ways warned you some mischief would come of this,** aid 
a diird ; ^' Why don't you do your duty on board, £r 
which you are paid, and not come caterwauling here?" 
said a fourth. Oh, conscience, conscience, what a boif 
devil thou art ! 

*'She is pretty enough/' said the stranger, '^but she 
wants the small, soft hand, the round ankle, and the — " 

'^ Oh, bah !" replied the countess. 



The anvil of his speech recdved the hammer ; 



» 



and he turned short round upon me. In the usual cour- 
teous mode of those parts he accosted me ; to which I 
made no answer. One of the little fingers, which had 
been so much praised, was on the lips of the mask, and I 
understood the hint. He seemed to look through my 
eyes, which I kept as steady upon his as I could : he tbei 
turned to the countess, and scrutinised, as much as the 
garb would permit, her figure ; but. Lord ! she had M 
many twists in it as a corkscrew : she looked as lame as a 
broken-knee'd post-horse, and the devil himself woaU 
have mistaken her for an old hag ; but the eyes were 
young, and fair and beautiful were the features concealed 
under the painted face. Still did the tall gentleman eye 
us with most undisguised suspicion ; he whispered to bis 
friend, who, after looking at us, as an overseer reviews a 
slave before he buys him, seemed to make up his mind, 
and said, '^ Non — son certo de no." This was pleasant to 
my ears ; for, had it been " certo de si," the affair would 
have worn a serious aspect. 

The rain had ceased — it was a passing shower, which 
comes and goes like a child's tears ; still my friend seemed 
determined not to move. At last the companion waved 
his hand, saying, " Addio, amico mio, a rivederti." — 
" Stop," said our tall friend ; ** I will just walk round the 
Esplanade to look after my wife, and then return home to 
see if she is in casa" He made a very gentlemanly bow 
to both the lady and myself, and withdrew. No sooner 
had he turned the corner, than I seized my old lady, and 
soon convinced her I haA ^^coNett^ \v«t » ^V^hou^h hef 
own husband had not. T\i^ ^m^ \o^\.\sv\>Dka\.V^\iafc« 
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trance mighty perhaps, have been raore pleasantly passed ; 
hot no human power could recall that now : not a moment 
was to he lost. I advised her to run home and change 
her dress and mask, sally out to the Esplanade, and go 
and coquet with her husband, and, when he became very 
poetical as to love, to unmask and beard him with his in- 
fidelity. I will not satisfy curiosity, by saying if 1 did or 
did not raise the mask and warm the lips ; secrets ought 
not to be betrayed, and that feminine eagerness to know 
all passing events ought never to be encouraged ; but she 
was a dear delightful creature ; waltzed like an angel ; 
rang like a seraph ; whispered as softly and as sweetly as 
a rammer's breeze over new-mown hay ; looked — dear me I 
I quite forget my age and my grey hairs ; and now that 
the looking-glass reminds me of my wrinkles, I might as 
wdl " blot out the past." I wish I could, and go on steadily 
and soberly, like a line-of-battle ship in a light air. 

I was in uniform in about five minutes, and, coming 
diroogh Grassini's inn upon the Esplanade, appeared 
amongst the masks again. My little flower-girl was there. 
Old knew me ; but I was on the look-out for a good scene, 
and kept the tall man and his friend in sight, as I backed 
ind filed amongst the strangers, like a ship tiding it up 
the Thames. They were both in earnest conversation, 
md took very little notice of the tom-foolery going on : at 
last a little figure, dressed as a maid-servant, attracted his 
notice. She seemed very cautiously to shun him, and he 
became proportionally eager to speak to her ; at last she 
appeared to lend a more willing ear to the tender tale, and 
ultimately the whole three got into conversation. My 
mind misgave me much as to this being the countess ; for 
she walked so exactly like the person she mimicked that 
I was afraid the grand finale was not about to take place : 
however, as I did not know the count, 1 thought I might 
range up alongside without giving any offence. I overheard 
him talking of love, and bright eyes, and all the nonsense, 
dose-packed, which is usual on these occasions. As she 
told me afterwards, she allowed the count to fix the time 
and place for the meeting — nay, had mlittide^ \a V'^^'^ "^^ 
mppoinunent; when the count became de\£ttci\\i^ \]^ ^Rax^ 
the ieatures of hia conquest, she "witXidte^ VSaa \£k»^> ^sA. 
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there, — there — no room for a doubt — there was hi« 
own wife ! She appeared to rally him in good-humour^ 
and, after a tittering conversation, they walked off in pretty 
fair harmony. 

It was our custom always to have a boat waiting in the 
ditch to take us on board, until ten o'clock at night, at 
which hour, officer or no officer, she returned on board. 
Having met 6., who was dressed as fine as the fore -horse 
of a funeral, we dined together at Grassini's, and made 
the evening pass cheerfully enough ; for, notwithstanding 
the orders that no officer was to go masked to the balls, 
we both went in character, and sat by the side, and bored 
our captain with Italian he did not understand, and French 
which he cordially detested. The time grew towards ten 
o'clock, when I told B. I should return on board. He 
immediately left the ball, dressed himself in his plume and 
uniform, and followed to the ditch to save his time and 
passage. He never could see well in broad daylight, and 
wore spectacles, fastened on his nose by a small diain, 
which clasped behind his head, and served the double pur- 
pose of a stopper to his wig, as well as a lashing for his 
eyes. I was before him, and arrived at the ditch just in 
time to stop the boat — embarked, and shoved off. 

It was a moonlight night, and the shadow of the cliff 
on the Esplanade side extended more than half across the 
river, leaving the double shade on' the water near the bank 
as dark as pitch. 6., who had stretched his long legs to 
overtake me, hearing the oars, bawled out to me to stop ; 
and I, by way of a joke, said, " certainly," but at the 
same time remained on the oars : down came poor Bi 
nearly head over heels, down the steps, spluttering out 
some conversation, passed cldse to the sentinel, and push- 
ing on to where the boat usually landed, walked right over 
the bank, and tumbled headlong into the water. He 
could swim, fortunately, and therefore commenced enact- 
ing Leander in good style, at the same time roaring out 
for assistance. I was too far to know the mischief, and 
he might have swam to me before I should have gone to 
him. Poor fellow ! he was like a rat in a tub ; the sides 
were too high for him to reach the summit ; and every 
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time he attempted some vigorous effort, down he went, 
splash OYer head, wig and alL The sentinel, hearing this 
lununal roar^ came down to the spot, and there seeing 
3nly the long feather floating from the cocked-hat^ thought 
it some strange creature, and hegan to poke at it with his 
iNiyonet My friend soon rectified that mistake by talking ; 
he marine officer was hauled on shore by means of the 
mtt-end of the musket ; and, being hailed again, I put 
)tck and embarked him. 

I never shall forget his curious appearance : the wig, by 
King wet, had come out of curl, and hung down over his 
aoe like ihe hair on a Russian peasant's head : in his en- 
leavour to clear his eyes of the hair which passed between 
be spectacles and his face, he had hauled the unfortunate 
enike on one side. The elongated visage, and lop-sided 
dg, surmounted by a cocked-hat and feather, all dripping 
ret, and distorted, made him appear so ludicrous, that, in 
pite of all my official dignity, I burst out into a violent 
Mff of laughter, which, to the poor sufferer's extreme an- 
oyance, was caught by the boat's crew, and I could neither 
estrain myself or others from so improper a degree of fa- 
liliarity. Poor 6. ! after abusing me for not coming to 
is assistance, fell into his usual strain of conversing — - 
Quand roccasion exige, as the French say, assistance 
hould be speedily granted ; and although the catastrophe 
ras ludicrous, the indecorous manner of betraying the 
eelings is — un peu trop fort — as they say." — I ad- 
aitted the justness of the remark to the fullest extent, 
Rit could not, for the soul of me, halt in my laughter ; 
Ad the scene finished by landing him safe on deck, 
md his retiring to his cabin, under a volley of his own 
' sacre." 

It was not very long after this little adventure, which I 
im by no means inclined to finish, and was only begun to 
ihow how very nicely the devil does sometimes contrive 
oppose all our plans, however well laid ; the danger of 
naking a third person alive to our suspicions touching 
conjugal felicity ; and, in short, to prove 

** How oft a day which fair and mild appears. 
Grows dark with late, and mars the toil of years,* 
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that the insurrection in Corfu took place, or rather wti 
crushed in the hud^ at the very moment it might haw 
burst into a blossom. The result was that the unqoiet 
subjects were seized in the very act of hatching treMOHj 
brought to the palace, which was then in the citadel, nd 
tried in an adjoining room that very night. On this oe. 
casion, as I believe, even Sir Thomas Maitland did not 
know the exact number of malcontents likely to raise the 
standard of rebellion, every precautionary measure wai 
taken to ensure order being instantly restored, and the 
whole party seized. That night I was sent with the bosti 
of jthe Euphrates to defend the ditch or rather, in case of 
necessity, to be instrumental in blowing the bridge to 
pieces. I took my position in B's Bath, as we afterwardi 
named the place where that cold dip occurred ; and plactng 
each boat so that the carronade would bear, I landed and 
walked to the governor to report my arrival, and to men- 
tion the situation I had taken up. I was dressed like 
Aobinson Crusoe, more than like a young officer; for, 
from the order for our boats^ I considered a little brush 9» 
quite inevitable. 

On my reporting myself to the aide-de-camp, I was de- 
sired to walk in, as Sir Thomas wished to see me. He 
smiled when he saw my altered appearance, and kindly 
said, *' that I appeared to come well prepared to assist 
him in one way, but that he wished me to oppose hira ii 
another." I bowed. *^ Come here," said he, " and we 
will have a game of chess.'' He was passionately fond of 
this game ; and although by no means a first-rate player» 
or a match for his antagonist^ Sir Frederick Hankey, yet 
would he toil and toil to gain a victory, which, it wai 
evident, was purposely lost on one side, or so beautifully 
played, as to make it appear a consequence of superior 
skill. I was a much better rival of Sir Frederick ; and i 
pawn brought us on an equality. I had constantly spent 
hours and hours with Sir Thomas at this sport ; and there- 
fore, divesting myself of my pistols and sword, I came ti 
my post of honour, undismayed by my antagonist. B; 
the side of the chess-table was placed a small round table 
on which stood some madeira and water, the usual beve 
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even for breakfast, of this extraordinary man. During 
different games reports were brought from the council- 
Imnber, of the delinquency or the acquittal of the various 
wlMners. It was received with the usual coolness, and 
he remark occasioned by the intelligence did not at all 
ttemipt the game. " The Count de S. is proved guilty, 
^inr excellency ; " not a shadow of doubt but that he 
m in close communication and alliance with the insur- 

EtB, was reported by Sir Frederick, then only Colonel 
nkey. 

** Very well, Hankey, I'm sorry for him ; he must 
Wtltep the sheets with a log of wood fastened to his feet, on 
his name must be distinctly marked : — and here is 
to your queen, Mr. F- !" The same tone of voice 
duroaghout the whole sentence : there were no stops ; 
ik was all in a breath, and was finished by a sip of his 
Vctar. 

' That night I played with him until two o'clock in the 
Morning, when I was dismissed in about as courteous a 
■inner as Captain Tower of the Cura9oa used to warn. us 
if the time being arrived for our departure, after some of 
Ui midshipmen's hops off Toulon. — "Gentlemen," he 
iKd to say, 'Uhe commanding-officer of his majesty's 
I^BBdron off Toulon thinks it high time for those who 
the middle-watch to turn in, the morning-watch to 
to sleep, and the first watch to attend to their duty. — 
night;" and forthwith off we scampered to our 
Sir Thomas said, "The services of the boats of the 
B^hrates are no longer wanted ; and it would be prudent 
to give your men as much rest as possible, because they 
will be required to-morrow." Whereupon I bowed and 
«iied. 

fir Thomas MaiUand, although beloved by the navy for 

Ik kindness and attention to every ship in the squadron, 

Vii by no means so much admired by the army. He kept 

I Am pretty tightly to their duty, and very few enjoyed 

! Ind) of their time in shooting woodcocks in Albania : he 

i ta one of the coolest and most decisive men I ever knew. 

r Ob omr entering the bay at Zante, we sU>od ^^rj ^<^^iij^ \.^ 

fl^gbon, when suddenly the wind fa9led|«adLVi\.>3&\s^^ 

Q 
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dead calm : before this could be reported to the captain, the 
frigate nearly lost her way, and when the order was given 
to put her head offshore, she refused to answer her helm: 
a light baffling breeze taking us aback, the ship tailed upon 
a shoal, and remained fast. Captain Preston^ whose xsM 
had been in a state of great excitement at Corfu, and wbei 
freed from that was rather a hasty personage, cursed m 
swore, and raved at the wind. Sir Thomas sent up won 
to fire a gun or two; and, as the garrison knew tb 
governor was on board, assistance would be procured, am 
the ship extricated from her unpleasant situation. Tber 
was a small ground-swell, and the continual striking wa 
by no means comfortable. Sir Thomas was busily em 
ployed as usual at chess ; but hearing the noise increase, b 
came on deck, remarking in his broad Scotch, "Wh] 
captain, how did you manage this ? " The answer wm 
" Oh, curse her, she got into irons, and there she stuck 

d n her." — ''Hankey," said Sir Thomas, looking dowi 

the hatchway, ^^move the pawn on, and that's check 
mate!" 

On another occasion, in Ithaca, where we were really ii 
a very awkward predicament from the depth of water beinj 
so great, that the anchor did not reach the bottom until tb 
ship had drifted close to the shore, owing to a mistake ii 
the leadsman calling out that he had soundings, when a 
that moment we were in at least a hundred fathoms o 
water, the ship brought up with a sudden jerk, for the wui( 
was very fresh and squally. Sir Thomas, who was on deck 
coolly remarked, that '^ touch and go marked the god 
pilot." He was tjie easiest man in the world for a sailo 
to ingratiate himself with ; he always fancied himae! 
a good seaman ; and he certainly understood some little ( 
the evolutions. Whenever it was my morning watch^ 
made it a point to leave the foreyard not nicely trimmei 
The instant Sir Thomas came on deck he looked aloft, ai 
was sure to say, "I think, sir, the foreyard would bear 
pull of the lee- brace.*' — ** Yes, sir," I replied, " 1 was ju 
about to order the watch aft, so to do." He would be 
pleased at my agreeing and altering the sails at his sugge 
tion as a child would be with a plaything. Surely, if soi 
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B can yield pleasure^ we have a fair right to sacrifice a 
or two's progress to such a gratification. At his table 

was always a plate for us, although he himself, from 
t»temious mode of livings seldom dined in public. The 
at the opera, either at Malta or Corfu, was at our 
X ; and I believe every captain but one on the station 
bear witness to the fact^ that they were always wel- 

at the palace ; had apartments always provided for 
while they remained in harbour, and received as much 
tality and attention as was possible to be offered. He 
inly betrayed great partiality for our profession ; and 
[ rather think is the reason that he was not so much 
d by our brethren. But no man can deny that Sir 
oas Maitland knew human nature well, and knew how 
vem with discretion, — knew when mildness would be 
iicacious as wrath^ and knew the dispositions and cha- 
rs of the Greeks and Maltese better than any man either 
e or after him. I have mentioned him here, firstly^ 
ise he was a conspicuous character, and was my friend^ 
econdly, because I have lately seen some poor, paltry, 
1 feelings, against Sir Thomas Maitland^ as perfectly 

as they are malicious and unfounded. He is dead ; 



*' A long good night to Biarmion.** 



CHAPTER XXI. 

RDiiT know how to gloss over the reason that the 
rates was not in the action at Algiers. To place the 
in the right point of view, would be to expose Uie weak- 
f the human mind. True, however it is, that we were 
I the action, and that owing to our not giving the in- 
•Dce of Lord £xmouth having sailed, which was cpm- 
»ted to us at Leghorn, from the minister at Florence, 
Imiral, and many of the squadron, arrived in the Bay 
{iers after that brilliant action had been fought. To 

ate anything like cowardice to F ^ would be the 

^ 2 
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height of folly : he fought one of the finest gun-boat 
actions in the Faro of Messina on record ; and his general 
character was that of a very strict harsh officer^ and a 
hrave and gallant fellow. He is the only instance that I 
have ever known of a man losing all thought, all command, 
all mind, through the influence and power of loYe. We 
do see occasionally hlockheads^ so deplorahly ahsent, as to 
he making loud lamentations on infidelity in the puUic 
streets; we see men occasionally supporting their thick 
heads in their hands^ and crying and hluhbering like 
children over a refusal, occasioned by their own precipitate 
conduct. Let all my readers remember this ; that yon 
may safely call a man a lout who ever is refused by a 
woman. The slightest knowledge of the sex is sufficient to 
see if you are well received. There is as much difikenoe 
between the look of common friendship^ and the abseat 
glance of affection, as between chalk and cheese ; die one 
bright and kind, the other half swimming in moisture^ tf^ 
seeming to rest on the object^ without power of being xe- 
moved. I once thought of imitating Ovid^ and writing an 
" Art of Love ;" but he was a consummate master of art«i 
and I should only have added a few lines to his, which the 
altered state of society renders imperative to be observed* 
If a man cannot feel his way to a woman's heart, and 
know when he has possession of the citadel^ he must be 
either a most uncommon cool man^ or an uncommonly 
stupid one. The captain fell in love — most desperately in 
love with a very beautiful married lady at Corfu. I believe 
it was mutual ; certainly she did not resist the unlawful 
temptation^ neither could she be deceived as to his afiection* 
He would sit for hours at the governor's balls^ either by tbe 
side of this beautiful woman^ or his eyes would be riveted 
on her if ahe danced. Such an ascendancy did he possess 
over her^ that she seldom would dance without his permis- 
sion ; and this I knaw, because I often interpreted his 
sentences; he being one of those men, of ben seen, who. 
have not |he slightest aptitude for foreign languages. I 
have known him walk up and down his cabin, irith 
Ciceloni the Italian master seated by the table, for an hoar 
repeating, or endeayouring to repeat, the yerb amare; ^ 
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was always a failure; the subjunctive mood was the '^asses' 
bridge;" he never got clear of that to the day of his death. 
How he made love I know not, saving that all proficients 
in the art know that the eye is much more powerful at the 
beginning than the tongue; and so we become acquainted 
with the first mutual feeling, by the gaze of woman. 

** Frimis in omnibus pnellis oculi vincuntur." 

If ever a woman sees a man's eyes constantly fixed 
upon her, depend upon it she soon begins to feel a flutter 
at the heart ; her eyes will by the merest absence or in- 
advertence, turn to see if she is still admired, and per- 
ceiving it is the first grand step and inroad to a woman's 
tf^ctions. It was Wilkes, I believe, who was as ugly as 
any monkey in Africa, who said he was only half an hour 
b^ind the handsomest man in Europe. He had a great 
advantage in both eyes and tongue, for he squinted so 
abominably, that you could not escape his cross-jack 
glance ; and he had " a tongue to wheedle with the devil." 

8e love what it may, certain it is that P found some 

overpowering authority fixed upon him. He neglected the 
ihip entirely ; or when he came on board, he would walk 
:wice up and down the deck without saying a word, go 
lown into his cabin, send for his steward, and then tell 
lim he did not want him ; return on deck, jump over the 
ide before either boatswain or officers could attend, and 
ben remain on shore about a week without visiting us. 

I beg particularly to be understood here, as by no means 
wishing to spin out a chapter to suit my own purpose; but 
e mention one or two circumstances to convince some 
iaptains, who afterwards refused to associate with poor 

P , that he erred from a distracted mind ; and not, as 

me of these gentlemen publicly said at Malta, from a 
sowardly disposition : neither should I have brought him 
forward, who has long since been buried in Portsmouth 
^nrch-yard, but that I heard, and not long ago, a certain 
officer of high rank condemning my old captain in no 
measured terms ; and railing at him, because he was de- 
prived of being present at the action. , I will always ad- 
vocate the cause of the unfortunate. Can we envy the 

Q 3 
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man who possesses not sufficient Christian feeling to pitj) 
rather than condemn^ the weakness of human nature ? 

" Peter/' said I one day to his servant^ ''how is the 
captain this morning ? " 

" Pretty well, I thank you, sir, hut very curious." 

" Very curious ! what the devil do you mean by that?" 

^^ Why, sir, this morning, when 1 went to awake him at 
seven o'clock, 1 found him in his full uniform : he had 
been up all night brushing his clothes, and had placed 
them in small heaps, through which he was going in and 
out, like a lady in a reel." 

'' Well, Peter," said I, '' what then ? " 

" Oh, sir ! I told him that I came to awake him ; upon 
which he said he was just going to bed, and desired me to 
pull his boots off; but when 1 took them off, he put his 
hands in the boots, and said he wanted to pull his feet ont^ 
which were left behind." 

'' Very well, Peter ; curious enough, indeed ! now, donH 
you say one word about this to anybody ; and mind yon 
keep a sharp look-out upon him." 

This was the first grand proof what love had done. In 
his conversations he began an anecdote, broke off in the 
middle, and after a pause began again, and so went on. 
His eyes became glassy and absent ; there was a disposition 
always to keep the mouth a little open ; but when the lips 
were closed, they were compressed more than was natural: 
his walk was now become always hasty, his head was 
stooped forward, and he talked to himself most conviviaDy. 
At the very moment when aU this mischief was working 
an order came for the Euphrates to return to Malta. Hw 
parting scene I did not witness, but it was a painful one : 
however, he knew he was to return. Our destination was 
to Genoa, where we landed Sir Thomas Maitland, then 
going to England ; our orders being to await his return »* 
Marseilles. 

After remaining some time at Genoa, we removed to 
Leghorn, and here I took up my lodgings on shore with 
the captain. It was one day that we were at Pisa, an^ 
had placed ourselves on the summit of the fallen tower, 
looking with rapture at the rich scene around us, when 
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we saw the first-lieutenant approaching as quickly as his 
short legs would let him. He came like a messenger after 
a battle, and evidently bursting with impatience and news. 
He had hardly got within hail when he began — ^^ that a 
courier had arrived from Florence with despatches of the 
most urgent kind^ and awaited the return of the captain in 
Leghorn, with the greatest impatience;" but the captain 
had no such impatient feelings for we slept at Pisa that 
night, and the next morning returned. No sooner did w^e 
anive at our lodgings^ next door to the alabaster shop, 
than the courier unburdened himself of his despatches and 
his news. It amounted to this, that a fleet was fitting 
oat under Lord Exmouth for Algiers ; and that it was 
requisite to apprise Admiral Penrose of this movement, 
in order that the squadron might be in readiness to assist 
at the siega 

** Is this all ? " said the captain, and he handed the 
fetter to me. " I thought," he continued, "it might have 
come from Corfu. What have I to do with fleets and 
admirals?" The first-lieutenant and myself most ur- 
gently requested him to put to sea immediately ; that the 
news was of the greatest importance ; and that his and our 
honours and credit were involved in great difficulties, and 
would be compromised by his refusing. Perhaps here I 
may be permitted to explain, that any disaster in a ship 
fixes a stigma on all hands : whereas any brilliant achieve- 
ment, although only one or two direcdy benefit, yet the 
yew share the honour, which is showered upon them by 
he other ships of the fieet. For instance, many of the 
ieutenants in poor sacrificed Byng's engagement never 
vere promoted, as the failure of that action was the cause 
issigned : they had as much to do with it as the Pope, 
i^hen Chads, who so gallantly fought the Java, after the 
leath of Lambert, and who fought her until she sunk, 
ipplied to a coxcombical nincompoop of a secretary (I 
ion't mean Mr. Croker), he was told by the quill-driving 
ligh-stool clerk, " That we (meaning the Lords of the 
Admiralty) never considered misfortune the road to pro- 
motion." That is not a bad speech for "the foolscap 
gentleman turned up with ink ! " 

Q 4 
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Nothing could move the captain ; he declared he 
not believe it at all, and that his orders were imperative to 
await the arriyal of Sir Thomas Maitland at Marseilks. 

In about ten days afterwards down came another coorie! 
with intelligence that the fleet had sailed, and urging us 
to depart immediately. To this the captain assented, and 
the next morning we got under weigh. It was a foul 
wind for Malta ; and, on clearing the roadstead, the first* 
lieutenant began to trim the sails on a wind. The captaiOf 
however, called the master, and desired him to shape a 
course for Marseilles. To this order the roaster very pro- 
perly remonstrated ; firstly, because we were all convinced, 
from recent events, that the captain was not exactly ia 
a proper state of mind to consider consequences, and 
yet so very reasonable at times, that none ventured to 
propose the necessity of relieving him from the corn- 
mand of the ship ; ^- secondly, we were all involved in tk 
disgrace, knowing the state of mind he was in, and yet 
allowing him to fulfil his original instructions under nmdt 
peculiar circumstances. What could be done ? If be 
recovered — which even the excitement of contradiction 
might have effected, by banishing the cause of his malady 
from his mind, we might have been tried for mutiny ; and 
captains are wonderfully tenacious, and very properly 80> 
of any encroachment upon their authorities. They are 
absolute kings ; and absolute monarchs are not gentlemen 
to be trifled with. 

Does any man fancy that if the emperor Paul had 
escaped, by a promise to his murderers of better govern- 
ment for the future, that the next day any one of the 
conspirators would have had a tongue to wag in his own 
defence, or a head to suggest the necessity of the act? 
Not a bit of it. If a captain came before a court is 
perfectly sound health and vigour of mind, it would re- 
quire some very convincing evidence to put the members 
of that court, all captains, mind you, quite at ease upon 
the subject. We did not take the command from him; 
neither do I think, after this lapse of time, upon cool 
consideration, we should have been justified in so doing) 
although subsequent conduct, which we, not being like 
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>rman, the she-prophet, could not foresee^ might 
en a justification. Therefore we were overruled, 
ship entered the harhour of Marseilles ; where we 
e mischief, hy breaking every window in a narrow 
y firing a salute in the close harbour; and we 
(no doubt by way of compliment to the Bourbons) 
Buonaparte's grand Coronation March by express 
if the captain. It was in this harbour that we 
u-d of Lord Exmouth's success. The news was 
by a Dutch frigate which had shared the honour, 
officers of which ship did seem rather surprised at 
an English frigate moored stern to the wharf, like 
antman, when such things had been doing. We 
d in Marseilles a month, and then again visited 

as during our passage that one of those painful 
ccurred, so often witnessed in a sailor's life, when 
mion in sound health is swept from the world by 

those accidents against which skill is of very 
avail. The report of a man overboard is the elec- 
rk of compassion which runs through the heart of 
an or boy in the ship. On these occasions every 
lal is a volunteer, and you experience more danger 
le rush of assistance than from its delay. The 
1^ breeze had gradually freshened until noon ; at 
ime, generally speaking, in the Mediterranean, the 
egins to slacken its force, and dies away with 
ing sun, leaving night and calmness over the face 
3cean. If the breeze freshens after noon, in all 
ity it will bluster into a gale. About two p. m. 
ds were turned up. " Reef topsails!" and the 

as instantaneously was crowded by the seamen, 
Dg and eager to get the start of their comrades, by 

up a ratline or so in advance. *^ Away aloft ! " and 
ey went. In the mean time, on deck, the weather- 
>races were rounded in ; and when the canvass 
> shake in the wind, the words " Lower away the,. 
" rung through the trumpet. The braces being 
r belated, "Trice up, lay out," fiooTxsfcw\.^<i\Si«^ 
arJs; the reef tackles were ViaMAe^ W3lX.> veA 'CaR. 
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command given " to take in one reef." Then all was 
emulation ; the fore-top men to hear the officer in ^ 
forecastle report "All in forward, sir;" the main-top men 
to listen to the first lieutenant's voice chiding the officer 
forward, with *' Well, Mr. W., are we to wait all day fw 
the foretop-men ? " the marines and after-guard whispeh 
ing to each other, "steal away, steal away," implying 
a wish to get the topsail-yard a foot or two aloft, so that 
when the general order came, to ^' hoist away the top- 
sails," the maintop-sail-halliards would be belayed before 
the leach of the foretop-sail was sufficiently taut. 

It was during the time that the men were on the yards, 
and the first-lieutenant cheering the maintop-men to 
^'bear a hand and lie in" (not a bad phrase for a midwife), 
when an increased puff of wind, which came about two 
points further aft than its predecessor, filled the maintop- 
sail, and carried away the weather-maintop-sail-brsee. 
The yard flew fore and aft in a trice, and four men were 
thrown from their perilous situation ; two in the bant of 
the yard fell into the top ; one caught the foot-rope, and 
recovered his position ; but the fourth fell overboard, and 
barely cleared the ship's side. The ship had not the 
slightest way through the water, but was drifting to lee- 
ward, as ships always must do in similar situations. 

Every man on deck instantly ran to give assistance. 
The cutters on the quarters were unfortunately covered ; 
and this precaution to hinder the sun from drying the 
planks, and consequently making the boat leak, is too 
often followed in warm climates. I jumped into the main- 
chains for the lead-line ; but, in well-disciplined ships, the 
lead-lines are always dried and replaced in the boatswain 8 
store-room when the ship is out of soundings. At this 
moment the man appeared almost under the main-chainS) 
gradually as the ship drifted to leeward increasing his dis- 
tance. He could not swim, or rather, could barely keep 
his head above water by struggling. He looked at me 
with such a piteous eye for assistance, as I called to on^ 
of the men to give me an oar out of the launch, which 
I thought I could manage to throw near enough to him 
to aid his life. It was at that moment I thought of jump- 
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ig overboard myself, and using my skill as a swimmer, 
t^hat cowardly thoughts, what hints of danger, deterred 
16, 1 know not ; for 1 have done it since, and when I had 
lore to lose : but I remained with my eyes riveted on the 
troggler ; in vain he beat the water ; it was evident what 
tile he knew of swimming was lost by his greater fears : 
nd life was near its close, with a frigate and three hun- 
Rd men within speaking distance. 
As always happens on these occasions, or rather verify- 
Dg the adage, " the more haste the less speed," the lacing 
f the cover of the boat was so entangled that the knife 
vas requisite. It was some minutes before she was un- 
iothed; and when she was lowered and in the water, 
lie cover hung fast to the bows, and most materially im- 
peded her progress. In vain the men on board cheered 
itdr companion : his endeavours were becoming less and 
CM useful, and twice had he sunk before the oars were at 
•wk for his rescue. " Give way ! give way, my lads ! " 
KKmnded from the ship. In vain they urged, in vain 
Miiers plied; the unhappy man disappeared before the 
Mat was within reach ; and so near was his rescue, that, 
t he sunk, the bowman, who endeavoured to fasten the 
9oat-hook into his clothes, and thus extricate him, actually 
^ched him with the extremity of the iron. Had the 
ttaff been two inches longer, that man, who was then dead 

all intents and purposes, might have been resuscitated, 
rhe melancholy manner in which the ship's company, on 
Keing the ineffectual elongation of the bowman's arm, 
la he thrust it and nearly half his body under the water, 
save vent to their disappointed hope, was of that sincere 
tind, when the heart speaks, — *' He's gone ! he's gone ! 
loor Tom ! " It was a melancholy sight, and shows the 
^apriciousness of fate. 

1 remember, in the Menelaus, off the coast of Sicily, on 

1 dark night, when the ship was going about five knots 
hrough the water, a seaman fell from the royal yard-arm 
overboard. He could not swim twenty strokes ; and yet 
hat man, whom we instantly lost sight of, and who was 
eft half a mile astern before the ship could be rounded- 
0, and the boat lowered, was saved. Verily, verily, are 
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our days numbered. That man scarcely came out of ^ 
doctor's list before he was sent away to cut out a vessel 
under the round tower of Terracina^ and was the first min 
killed. Well did the poet say — 

** Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oft'nest in wtiat least we dread ; 
The earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man who's strangled by a hair.'* 

I leave my readers to moralise over the anecdote. There 
is not, nor has there been for the last twenty years, a 
better sailor or more efficient officer in the navy than 
Bruce, who was then our first-lieutenant : he was the most 
careful man to prevent accidents I ever knew ; and woe 
betide the man who went up with the yard, or was lowered 
upon it ; no sliding down ties to assist in the hoisting, and 
no hoisting until every man was in. Who can be blamed 
if a rope gives way? the lee-brace was as taut as a 
harp-string, and there could have been no jerk ; it was * 
one of those accidents no human foresight can provide 
against ; and to remedy a like occurrence, the boats on 
the quarters were never again covered from tliat day to 
the day the frigate was paid off. It is quite astonishiog 
the difierence observed on board a ship in the execution of 
orders after an accident of this kind ; there is always* 
in well-regulated ships, a silence during any evolution; 
but on these occasions, the hoisting the boat up anp 
making sail seems done by automatons ; even the order ^ 
given in a lower tone of voice ; and, for the moment, ^f 
light-hearted sailor feels the power of thought even on b^ 
untutored mind. Many a man passes a funeral in a str^^ 
without the thought of death recurring to his mind : l'''^* 
when in active employment, in health, and strength ^ * 
comrade is swept from the world — not in the noisy C5^*' 
mour of an action, but in the stillness of the deep — ' 
thoughts, ay, solemn serious thoughts, steal over the mi:*"^ 
and reality forces upon us the observation, that our o 
lives are equally precariously situated, and equally lik 
to be forfeited by even a gust of wind, or the snap 
a rope. 

Our arrival at Corfu again was welcomed by all our 
friends ; our boats again contributed by sailing-matche 
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he scene ; the fowling-pieces were again heard as 
snian brought down some of the plentiful wood- 
the rides to the one-gun battery; the pic-nics, 
all contributed to make our lives pass easily and 
bly at that delightful island. Still however was 
king hard at our captain's heart; a child might 
!seen the mischief accumulating ; daily and nightly 
chain winding round him, which he had not now 
nough either to avoid or break. 
»nth had hardly elapsed, and preparations made 
aise to Ancona and Venice, when the arrival of 
frigate dissipated our plans, and brought orders 
immediate return to England. We were desired 
3d in the first place to Malta, and there await the 
)f the packet, as it was probable that a counter- 
ight arrive. It did not arrive, and we got under 
^ain for Gibraltar, touching at Carthagena, Barce- 
d Malaga : ultimately we arrived at the Rock, and 
h began to look out for any freight to be sent to 
I. There had been some of those too convincing 
[lat the captain was giving way fast. His conver« 
ilways ended in some reference to his lady, and his 
return to Corfu : he was moody and melancholy — 
eyond all idea of the word ; and, like men in that 
i, always fancying that those around him were in 
gainst him ; Uiat some conspiracy was hatching, 
; he was to be the victim. He fancied he saw the 
3ut his description by no means tallied with the 
:s of that ugly gentleman : in fact, every other hour 
ay he was mad. 

irbour, men-of-war prepared for sea generally cross 
■gallant yards, at eight o'dock in summer, and 
winter : it shows your readiness to start at a mo- 
warning ; and it is good practice for the seamen : 
nent is the soul of discipline — idleness and regu- 
■e very poor associates, and sailors always get into 
P when they get into repose; nothing shows the 
ce of a first-lieutenant more than his power of 
something to do for the men^ afleT i^<& ^\^ \& ^"Cw^^ 
order. 
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The hands were turned up — *^ Up top-gallant yards!" 
the first-lieutenant and captain hoth were on deck, and 
the duty was executed with that promptness and alacrity 
which was conspicuous on board the Euphrates ; even the 
captain applauded, and it was rarely he did so, for his 
mind was elsewhere. It was my morning-watch ; and 
when the first-lieutenant had piped to breakfast, I took 
charge of the deck. According to the respectful rules of 
the navy, the oflScer of the watch always walks by the side 
of the captain ; and scarcely had we the deck to ourselves, 
than the captain asked me to breakfast with him, which I 
accepted. — *^ I am glad, sir," I continued, '* to see you 
looking so well : I suppose you will be able to go on shore 
to-day?" — " Thank you, F.," he replied, " I fed much 
better, and think that a walk will do me good. Come 
down to breakfast, and leave the midshipman of the watch 
in charge of the deck." To this I acquiesced, and we 
went down to breakfast. During that repast he was 
unusually distinct in his expressions: his observations 
on all subjects were correct; and we got through the 
meal with a great deal of conviviality and pleasure. The 
only remark I made was, that the captain ate with a 
surprising greediness and avidity — not masticating hut 
bolting the bread : his eye was more watchful than usual 
on me, and he seemed annoyed at always finding me look- 
ing at him. 

The breakfast done, I arose, made my bow, and retired. 
I had not got as far as the hatchway, leading into the 
steerage, before I heard a cry of murder, and Peter the 
servant calling for assistance. The sentinel immediately 
rushed in, and I followed to behold my captain stretched 
upon the deck, his throat cut, and Peter kneeling on his 
breast to keep him down. The first words he uttered 
were, " Peter, Peter, I have known the time that if you 
had knocked me down as you did just now, you would 
have been hung for it." Peter reported, that no sooner 
had I shut the door, than the captain seized the breakfast 
knife he had used during that meal, and cut his throat: 
fortunately the wound only grazed the artery, and conse- 
quently was not mortal It was immediately sewn upi 
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ihe patient placed upon his sofa with two attendants ; and 
shortly afterwards he fell into a profound sleep. This was 
a very awkward husiness indeed^ and we felt the painful 
akematiye to which we were ohliged to resort ; namely, to 
place the ship in the hands of the first-lieutenant; and^ 
after a council of the officers^ it was deemed advisable to 
gjA under weigh immediately^ and proceed to England 
vith all despatch. 

About six o'clock the captain awoke in a perfect state 
of msanity; it became necessary to secure him in a strait 
waistcoat; and seventy-two hours afterwards he was a 
corpse! He died in violent agony: his raving was a 
dream of misery, but so varying in its nature as to become 
perfectly ridiculous at times ; so much so, indeed, that no 
ODe could avoid bursting into a fit of laughter. I remem- 
ber once, after we had shuddered at his recital of the pain 
ht was experiencing, believing himself in the Spanish In- 
^ition, and undergoing all the torture of exenteration, 
te suddenly changed his tone, and began to fancy him- 
< idf a pig at a fair, to be chased by the boys of the parish : 
f — " Grease my tail, grease my tail," he would exclaim ; 
' " I defy the boys to catch me ; *' and then he would grunt, 
iiid endeavour to imitate the hog ; but the circumstances 
iMMit upon his mind were the parting at Corfu, and the 
not going to Algiers. On the last he raved more than on 
the former, abusing himself for not obeying the wishes of 
Ills officers. 

It was decided to place him in a cask of spirits, and 
Ana to take the body to England for interment. Sailors 
an carious fellows — superstitious to a most extraordinary 
degree, and yet capable of being excessively droll on the 
lay sulgect they fear most. I have known a ship's com- 
pany refuse to go to sea on board the ship where a munqiiny 
Wd been placed for a passage; and I have known the 
refuse to give up a body to be buried. Here was a 
where the assistance of some men was required, for it 
necessary to dress the captain, and to place him hi 
Ae eask before the limbs had stiffened into deathly im- 
Mfaility. This fell to the lot of his own servant Petet 
Iwbo I verily believe was as mucli a£ra\^ oi Vvkl n^^^scl 
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dead^ as he had been during his life-time), and tiie 
purser's steward, assisted by the cooper. 

When the head of the cask was taken out and the limbs 
of the deceased were bent into a sitting position, all the 
parties manifested considerable fear in placing the oorpie; 
and on being rallied for their childish weakness, thej 
made one of those excuses suggested by fear — " that they 
did not mind doing it, but he looked as if he did not like 
it." No sooner, however, was he placed in the cask, than 
they resumed their courage, and began to prepare to fill 
him up with rum. At this ceremony his cockswain it- 
tended, and proposed, out of pure regard for his late 
master, to drink his safe passage to heaven. There cookl 
be no objection to this, and forthwith the three person 
began to get ready for the toast. *' Well," said Peter, " I 
dare say, now the captain's dead and gone, you forgive 
him all the wrongs he did you ? " — ^^ O yes," replied the 
cockswain, *' I forgive him of course ; but — " — " But 
what ? " said Peter. " But," continued the cockswain, "if 
the devil does not get him, he ought to lose his place!** 

The cask was lashed to the mizen-raast in the fore" 
cabin ; and directly the men retired to rest, or that ni^t 
came on, and the watch on deck went to sleep, the sell' 
tries were always remarked to walk fore and aft the dedc 
instead of athwart, which is the usual mode with marines 
on guard at the cabin-door ; and, strange as it may ilppesr, 
this fear of the dead was felt by some of the living ^ 
higher rank, whose courage and determination in the hour 
of danger was unquestionable. How perfectly unaccount- 
able, that when a body is placed in that situation, as to 
render it impossible to be injurious to others, from that 
moment it is more feared, and more dreaded, than when 
clothed in all the pomp of military parade, having th^ 
power to inflict punishment, or to entail disgrace. Tbis 
is not only common to sailors, but to those who make it * 
profession to sit up with the dead. I remember asking *^ 
undertaker's man if he felt any fear at being alone with 
the corpse all night. ** At first, sir,'* he said, '* I ft^ 
more than I can explain ; but now, with plenty of Kgh^ 
and some books, I don't mind it much, if the door is hd&i^ 
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- " Egad ! " I replied, " that is the very thing that I 
loiild not hke, for one would he fumbling half an hour 
idi the key ; and, whenever fear commences, the chance 
r doing any thing right is more than douhled/' — *' Very 
ne^ sir," he replied, ^' but what man has nerves enough, 
t tibe dead of night, sitting by a corpse, if the door should 
owly open, occasioned perhaps only by the wind — what 
Ma, sir, do yon think could face that ? " — thereby ad- 
litting that all the practice, all the coolness and courage 
^idi experience generally gives, could not surmount that 
itraordinary feehng of fear for the dead, and apprehen- 
km of mischief from an inanimate being. But these 
mdertakers are bold men by daylight, when surrounded 
J numbers. 

On our arrival at Portsmouth, we desired an under- 
iker to s^nd a coffin on board, and properly to prepare 
he corpse. When his men came on board, and the head 
if the cask was knocked out, they placed the captain on 
he deck, the master of the gang sitting down, and putting 
ht head upon his knees. He began coolly to pat the 
SMe until it assumed its living features, and then called 
mt to his foreman, — "I say, Mr. Wilkins, don't you 
ctnember this here gentleman ? — why, he was the tall 
Biptain what always went to the theatres." He was buried 
vidi military honours at Portsmouth ; and shortly after- 
'Wnds we were ordered round to Deptford, and there were 
Ptid off; and once again being placed on half-pay, I took 
lip my quarters in Grosvenor Place, and commenced 
S^tleinan. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



^ MOW began to turn my attention to study, and I hope 
Bi^ some amends for the loss of past time; but my 
■^tfaer never allowed me to be idling my time on shore. I 
^ chosen a profession, and, war or peace, I was doomed 
^ follow it ; even a guard-ship was preferable to none at 
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all ; at least so I was desired to say. At the expiration of 
the year I found myself on hoard his majesty's ship Bul- 
wark^ then hearing the flag of Sir John Gore, at ChatbuL 
To an active mind, there is no punishment like heing in a 
guard-ship. Adam and Eve never could have heen moR 
puzzled to get through the twenty-four hours, than a 
marine officer in the ahove situation. We had only ma 
enough to keep the ship clean: we could no more mat 
the Asp, our tender, and cross top-gallant-yards of a 
morning, than a collier could have done it. In short, we 
were placed afloat, it is true ; hut in every other respect 
mere idlers on the face of the waters. 

I soon got sick of this, and therefore volunteered to 
command the Asp ; a little revenue cruiser, having thirty 
men, and no possible comfort. It has been my lot, and I 
do not regret it, to serve in every sized ship in his mige8ty*a 
navy, from the Caledonia to the Asp; and certainly in 
this latter vessel the time passed about as uncomfortably 
as any time could pass ; it was always one continued 
wet life, without the possibility of being rewarded foi the 
keenest cruising. She sailed so badly that it was tbe 
snail after a hare, whenever we chased a smuggler. Tbe 
only near chance I ever had was one night between 
Orford Ness and Yarmouth. It was blowing a gale of 
wind, and the little tub was rolling and kicking about lib 
a drunken man. It was dark, cloudy, murky, rainy, and 
gusty, when a vessel was reported on the weather-beam. 
I immediately came on deck, and made her out to be a 
fishing -boat, but the pilot declared she was a smuggler: 
we therefore fired a shot to windward ; for as to firing ol 
her, the thing was perfectly Impossible ; and she, shorten- 
ing sail, came under our lee, and no doubt made out a 
very good story as to what she was ; but the wind whistled 
so loudly and the sea broke with such violence, that I did 
not hear one word. To board her was impossible ; I there- 
fore endeavoured to keep as close to her as I could during 
the night. We were on a lee shore, and could not aflford 
to lose one inch of ground ; the pilot maintaining, that if 

/ bore up in half an Vioxn, ^e %\\.o\ild he unable to fetch 

Wo Yarmouth, or to louu^ Oxioxii^t^'^. 
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The smuggler hove-to under our lee^ and no doubt pre- 
ared for the manoeuvre he was about to execute. He 
ehaved like a good subject for two hours^ during which 
me the Asp was kept to windward of him^ as I considered 
: almost impossible for him to run his cargo in such a 
sle^ and we had nothing but that rascally shore about 
lOwestoiF to leeward of us : whereas, had he been to wind- 
"ard, he had only to make sail, and he would have been 
at of sight in half an hour. About two o'clock in the 
loming a thick heavy cloud began to rise^ and to threaten 
powerful squall. To leeward we had frequently remarked 
reSy which we had no doubt were signals to our little 
riend ; indeed he contrived to have something the matter 
n deck^ and as she rolled to windward we saw one or two 
ghts. At last^ on came the squall : it rained like fury^ 
nd blew tremendously hard. Just before it burst, my 
riend had edged away, thinking we were too close to him ; 
nd when the rain had obscured him altogether^ he very 
risely bore up and ran for the land. When the wind 
ibated a little, we could just distinguish the smuggler 
tmning the risk of his life and vessel to land a few kegs 
if spirits. The pilot declared, that to follow was absolute 
(nadness, without I could make up my mind to lose the 
Asp and half the crew ; and so far from bearing up, he re- 
commended me to endeavour to creep further off the land. 
As I did consider my own life certainly of as much value 
as the kegs of brandy ; and^ as for so paltry a prize I did 
Bot consider myself authorised to lose the vessel and half 
^ ctewy I took the liberty of going to bed again, and 
albwing my friend to make the best use he could of his 
local knowledge and desperate courage to effect his pur- 
pose. We were afterwards told that he put his plan into 
Mention ; that he ran his vessel on shore^ just beneath 
Ae Lowestoff light-house ; that he succeeded in running 
^ cargo^ and only lost two lives and the vessel in the 
tttempt 

Those smugglers are the most desperate fellows in the 
^orld. How any man can screw up his resolution to run 
^ vessel on the boiling surf, the very roar of which is 
^ough to frighten the stoutest heart, is perfectly incon- 
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eeivable ; for the profit^ however great^ is drivdled out 
in small portions to the crew ; and they risk their lives ag 
mucli as the man who receives the lion's share. Some of 
our gallant hoys, who were snog enough in GilliDgbam 
Reach, on board a large ship in a secure roadstead, 
seemed to think that we ought to have followed, nm 
right alongside the smuggler on the same beach ; and 
then, if we saved ourselves^ to endeavour to save some of 
the property of the smugglers : but I should like to make 
the same answer to my scdicitor when he makes my willi 
that I believe old Benbow made to his. On the lawyer 
expressing his surprise that the veteran admiral had lO 
little to dispose of, he was answered in these words: 
<^ What little I got, 1 got honestly ; it never cost a sea- 
man a tear, or my country a farthing." 

I was heartily glad to find an official letter, appointiflg 
me to the Arab, an eighteen-gun brig, at Plymouth ; and 
I forthwith packed up my goods and chattels, and leaving 
the guard-ship, soon found myself on board my new sh^ 
We were destined to the coast of Ireland ; and after visit* 
ing the Admiral at Cork, repaired to the North Coast, 
our station being comprised between Achill Head and 
Fair Head. Our principal rendezvous was at Lougb 
Swilly ; in which beautiful aneliorage we often found our* 
selves, either to refit, or to avoid a gale of wind outside* 
It is a formidable coast, and too much care cannot li0 
taken to keep a good offing : in fact, I do not know a 
more dangerous cruising ground ; the frequent gales, ^ 
heavy seas, the currents, the few harbours, and the ragg^ 
shore, render the North Coast of Ireland a very formidable 
station to guard well, and be yourselves secure. 

It was in Ireland that I first felt the right meaning of 
the word hospitality : what we are pleased to call hospi' 
tality in England, is a very different thing from your real, 
generous, genuine hospitality in Ireland. I am willing to 
pass over descriptive scenery, because I feel I could no* 
do justice to the beauty of Lough Swilly ; neither will I 
venture to rave about the sweet daughters of £rin, for 
fear I should do, what I did then, fall in love with tbetn 
all ; but I propose to give an account of & scene descrip' 
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iye of the hospitality, and touching on some national 
nutoms ; and I shall now place my host in a masquerade 
beaa and name, so as to defy detection. The reader will 
raagine me paying a morning's visit, but intending to 
ileep on shore, with a portmanteau, at an inn. Heavens ! 
irhat m difference between the first formal invitation to a 
linner-party in £ngland, and the warm cordial welcome 
ii mn Irishman ! no distant bows, no fashionable set, cold, 
ad weighed speeches ; no inquiries if you are an elder 
Mm, or if you have a dozen brothers ; no scanning every 
feature, watching every motion ; and no full stops every 
■econd, in what is called conversation. No ; an Irishman 
in the neighbourhood of Buncranna, in Lough Swilly, 
aeising my hand with the true grasp of welcome, although 
he nearly jammed my fingers into a jelly, began, '' Right 
1^ to see you in Ireland, sir ; — Mrs. McCarthy, — Biddy, 
ny daughter, sir ; draw a chair, sir, and make yourself 
comfortable. You 're come, of course, to spend some time 
wiA us ? where 's your trunk ? '* 

I replied, that I intended to sleep on shore that night, 
t&d had left my portmanteau at Paiddy McGinns, in Bun- 
cranna. " Oh, you have, have you ? then it *s not long 
Aere it will remain ;** — and out he walked. The room 
in which I found myself was a good-sized spacious apart- 
iBent, rather ragged as to furniture, but warm and com* 
Portable : by the side of the fire was a large box containing 
peat, which saved the eternal ringing of bells and bringing 
Qp lervants ; who, anxious to catch any conversation to be 
>^Ied with additions below, keep sweeping the fenders 
and creating dust, annoying the company as much by their 
ears as by their hands. There was a pianoforte at the 
^her end of the room ; and sofa, chairs, &c. made up 
tile rest of the sum totaL 

Mrs. McCarthy was about forty years of age, slim, and 
^ell-looking ; frank and open, like all Irishwomen, with a 
Pliant eye, and a fine row of teeth. Biddy was about 
•eventeen, ripe and rosy ; a charming girl, with an excel- 
fent temper ; spirited, quick, and clever. The Irish girls 
«fe much nearer the French than the English school, 
Uving that a French unmarried lady very seldom is verv 
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conversable ; whereas an Irish spinster will spin the fine 
web of conversation most fluently and pleasantly: but 
Irish ladies do not consider marriage a mere matter of 
convenience^ and like to be courted themselves^ instead of 
being won through the cold formal proposition of the 
parents. I say nothing about virtue^ because I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the French women are so very 
loose in their morals as they have been represented; and 
Irish ladies are proverbial for their rectitude of conduct 
" There now," said Mr. M*Carthy, as he entered the room, 
" there now, your trunk and yourself are housed, and we'll 
soon have dinner. — Biddy, my child, run and tell Lau- 
rence to be quick, for we are all starving to death here. — 
You're to stay a few days here, you know : you may stay 
a year if you like, but don't now be in a hurry to get back 
to that ship of yours, that keeps bobbing about like a boy 
on a see-saw : bad luck to me, if I would not just as soon 
live in a swing." 

" Pardon me," I replied, '^ my visit must be short, be- 
cause my leave is short ; besides which, I must go to Fawn, 
and see the bishop ; and, moreover, if I can, I must con- 
trive to spend a few hours at Fort Stewart ; indeed, I 
ought to have gone there on my arrival ; but the view of 
Buncranna, the castle, the river, the bridge, the high lands 
and romantic scenery, made me visit this happy valley; 
and it seems I shall require better wings than Imlac's be- 
fore I clear myself of the hospitable abode." 

" Please God," I overheard, '' you shall be in such a 
state, that all the wings that ever flew would be of a very 
little use to you." 

Dinner was served, if not so elegantly as in Grosvenor 
Square, much more comfortably and independently. The 
Irish are not the slaves of servants, or of fashion, at least 
in these remote parts. The rapidity of the jokes, tbe 
good-humour of the host, his wife, and daughter, wound 
my spirit up above concert pitch : however, I was well on 
my guard against striking a wrong note, and we accorded 
perfectly in sentiment, and had not during the evening 
a single bar to conviviality. In proper time the ladies 
withdrew^ and, with the assistance of about six other 
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dends^ who acddentdUy dropped in^ I foresaw we should 
•ve a wet evening. Whisky-punch was placed on the 
iMe with large glasses, containing each a hulh^ which 
dd exactly as much as a wine-glass : when a toast was 
iven^ those who drank whisky filled these hulbs^ and 
topping the hole at the extremity of the tnhe, so as to 
re?ent the admission of air^ conveyed the contents in 
ifety from the tumbler to the wine-glass, then withdraw- 
ng the finger^ left the latter a bumper. Claret was plen- 
ifnl^ and it was quite optional what you drank, as long as 
'oa drank something. 

" Pardon me, Mr. F.,** said Mr. McCarthy, " I dare say 
ve shan't have much more than thirty or forty toasts to- 
li^^t; so that we had better begin. We have always 
MM toast here, and, please God, we'll drink it directly. 
Gentlemen — * The glorious memory : ' — every man must 
:«peat the words, or pay the usual fine of drinking a 
iniDper until he shall repeat it correctly. Are you charged 
iD of you now ? — Here is, * The glorious, pious, and im- 
QKtttal memory of the great and good king William, who 
^>t us from popery, slavery, brass money, wooden shoes, 
ind peas in our brogues ! May he who would not drink 
^ toast be in the pope's belly, the pope in the devil's 
felly, die devil in hell, hell in flames, the gates locked, the 
%ys in the Protestants' pockets ; * and that (snapping his 
bgers) for the bishop of Cork." 

I had very fortunately learnt the words of the toast be- 
^, and repeated it correctly ; whereupon I was voted a 
^ staunch Orangeman^ and a strenuous upholder of the 
*iX)te8tant ascendency in Church and State. This un- 
^ttunate virulent spirit, which still exists in the north, 
ill always be a bar to the operations of the great healing 
Measure ; how can such people agree ? — the one, who 
^hes his child from his earliest infancy to hate a Pro- 
iatant as he does the devil himself, and who, in the 
tammar put into his child's hand, has the pleasant as- 
irance, that an injury done to the heretic is praiseworthy 
I the eyes of God — and the other, who every day after 
inner would as soon omit his usual hospitality as omit 
^t toast, which expresses in words not possible to be 
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migunderstood, the consignment of all CathoUcs^ in alonpi 
to the hot fires of the infernal regions : just as well my 
you attempt to mix oil and water^ as soothe the animoii^ 
of the existing generation. The school-system may eftet 
something ; but time, and a long time toOy is requisite to 
make Protestant and Catholic really friends^ and forget pwt 
grievances. Nothing has done more mischief than the 
daily repetition of this objectionahle toast ; it is unchristiMi 
from beginning to end^ and only serves two very bad pir- 
poses^ '< to make your enemies hate you the more, and to 
make your friends drunk." 

It produced the last upon me. I found all means of 
retreat quite cut off; and I shortly saw I was doomed to 
be made an example, I hope, to deter others from imitstii^ 
my brutality. I soon began to feel myself relieved from 
the cares of this worlds to be excessively knowing, to have 
about a thousand ideas, and not to be able to pronousee 
one ; the room gradually appeared to grow larger, the 
candles and the company to multiply, and, after belieyiog 
myself a much greater man than either Nelson or Welliog- 
ton, I gave, as Lord Byron says of the sinking ship, 

A heel to starboard, then to port. 

And going down bead foremost, sunk— in short, 

under the table. What became of me or mine I know 
not — but when daylight dawned, I found myself hot and 
feverish, in a pretty fair bed, with any thing else but a 
head upon my shoulders. I was rolled up in a sheet, with 
my clothes on, my head enveloped in a lady's night-cap > 
a table with tobacco-pipes and whisky thereon stood neaf 
the foot, underneath which snorted, in a loud snore, one ox 
the bottle-companions -— whilst a shoe or two belonging to 
neither of us (for both of us had ours on) convinced ftx^ 
that the room had been a scene of some meeting, whict^ 
for the soul of me, I could not recollect. The operation^ 
of the toilet restored me a little to my usual looks, but my 
head seemed split, and ached to "* sickening degree : na^ 
hand trembled like a magnetic needle, and my face was ^ 
white as a turnip. 

On entering the breakfast-room, I found the ladies a^^ 
sembled, Biddy, after a Vieail^ 'weVwime, inquired bow ^ 
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had slept ; and Mrs. McCarthy hoped I had found the hed 
Domfortahle : there was an evident smile upon each of their 
cmintenanoesy and from the sly way the questions were 
pat, I argued that there was some mystery ahout the lady's 
night-cap. Shortly after a little hantering cooTersation, in 
eame Mr. M'Carthy^ looking as fresh and as ruddy as 
nrer ; a little wild ahout the eye to he sure^ hut his hand 
IS steady as a die : when he gave me the cordial grasp of 
Criendship, he looked full in my face^ and^ bursting out 
into a loud shout of laughter, began — '* By my soul I 
congratulate you — indeed I do^ my boy — on your resur- 
rection^ for when yon were dead last nighty we waked you : 
there^s nothii^ like getting used to these things, for, one 
(tf these fine days, if you die hereabouts, they'll wake you 
for the last time^ do you see." If Mr. McCarthy had 
•mused himself reading a Persian poem in the original, 
be could not have puzzled me more than he did by his 
remark. 
" WTiat do you mean,** said I, " by waking me ? " 
''Oh, now,*' he cried, "did you never see a wake? 
Well, but that's droll enough; and as you are here for 
<f month, as you promised last night, you'll be out of luck 
if somebody does not die ; but if that poor spalpeen of a 
^or, who has been cheating the devil the whole winter, 
^ not treat us to a wake before a fortnight, there's no 
"nauggled tobacco in Derry. Oh, Biddy, now, did he not 
look a handsome corpse in your night-cap? and be laid 
•• stiflPand as still as a pitchfork." 

This was very pleasant for me to hear — more especially 
^ I found all hands had taken an active part in the play, 
">d that Mr. McCarthy, his wife, and daughter, with the 
"^pany, had been good enough to howl over me. As I 
'^erstood that 1 had cut a very respectable figure, I was 
p^ anxious to see a wake upon some real subject : and 
^••^ McCarthy, being a good prophet, shortly communi- 
^^^ to me that Paddy M^Skimming had departed this 
^, and was to be wakcxi in all due form the next night : 
^ gave me, at the same time, to understand that I could 
^ in uninvited, and had only to do as I saw others do ; 
- regretted he was obliged to go to lucVi l^»sA^ ^V^sx^ 
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be had some business to transact; and finished by advising 
me on no account to miss the scene. 

About nine o'clock the next nighty myself and a com- 
panion repaired to the dead man's cabin, and walked in, 
making a low bow as we entered^ and in silence took onr 
seats at the foot of the bed. In a small adjoining room 
were some singers, who sung some parts of the Catholic 
seryice, and whose voices harmonised uncommonly well 
The curtains had been clean washed, and looked as white 
as snow, when contrasted with the dirty walls of the in- 
terior. On the bed were two pretty girls, of about seven- 
teen or eighteen, sitting pensively enough, but not weep- 
ing; and between them and us was a small round table 
with three candles on it, a plate fiUed with tobacco, and 
some common tobacco-pipes. On the right hand side of 
the fire were a number of seats placed in close rows, on 
which were about a dozen men all smoking in silence, 
with a vacant stare on their countenances, but certainly 
not overwhelmed with grief at their friend's loss. Be- 
tween the fire-place and the bed sat an old woman of 
about seventy : she was seated on the fioor, her head 
bent forward towards her knees, and covered by her 
hands; she kept muttering and mumbling something; 
and every now and then held herself upright, while she 
made the sign of the cross. The musicians stopped to 
take breathy and a dead silence ensued : the scene pre- 
sented an uncouth union of the awful and the ridiculous: 
the girls never moved, but kept their folded hands on 
their lips, and the men appeared a set of smoking auto- 
matons. It reminded me of Knickerbocker's account of 
New York, where in the minute of the Dutch council, he 
says, " The council met to-day and smoked their pipes." 
I began to think I should have much about the same story 
to relate. 

After this had gone on for about a quarter of an hour, 
one of the Irishmen near the fire said in the broadest lan- 
guage — " M*Sheen, I'll wager you a five-penny, now, 
that the young man by the table will send for some 
whisky." 

*^ Indeed^ and you won't hott^ T«X«t\ftA. ^^aa oxVieX) ** for 
" ^ sure and he wiH." 
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I took the hint^ and^ holding out fiye shillings^ said, 
" Who will go and buy it ?" I bad not to ask that twice; 
the man nearest to me got up> and taking the money^ 
shortly returned with enough Innishowen to make all the 
|»arty drunk. My companion^ howeyer, who seemed to 
know that no fun would commence until the wakers were 
dronk^ sent out for some more^ and both jugs were placed 
on the table. There seemed to be a vast deal of ceremony 
about moying, for eyery now and then one of the party 
would say, " May I trouble your honour just to fill this 
pipe for me again ? " where, if he had got up and ad- 
▼anoed one step, he could have done it himself. The 
same thing occurred with regard to the whisky; and as 
I had placed myself near the table, I had enough occu- 
pation. 

As this smoking and drinking did not come up to my 
idea of the treatment I had received, I resolved to put a 
good face on the matter, and to interrogate the girls as 
to the probable finale of the business, and where they had 
stowed Mr. M^Skimming; for although I was given to 
understand I was in the chamber of death, yet no corpse 
could I find out by any accident. I made three or four 
false starts, before I mustered up courage to break the 
silence. As I advanced towards the bed, the old woman, 
as if she had been a watch-dog alarmed, soon was upright, 
and advanced a pace to meet me. It occurred to me that 
I had much better get my information from rosy lips, thau 
from those of age ; for the former can always be compli- 
mented into good-humour, but no one has patience and 
perseverance enough to tell lies to a woman of seventy. 
"My pretty girl," said I to the eldest — and in good truth 
this was no compliment — ^^may I take the liberty of ask- 
ing for what we are all assembled heie ? *^ 

*' To wake my father, please your honour : he went 
dead yesterday evening — bad luck to the hour !" 

" Well," said I, endeavouring to philosophise my Irish 
beauty into the necessity of bearing even the loss of a 
father with fortitude ; " it is no doubt a heavy blow, and 
a great misfortune; but we must beax \x^ ^i^ycn&X. 'Ccax. 
which is inevitable. Tell me, my piett^ ^vt\, w^ ^^^sfc 
gentlemen your friends ?** 
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" They're all kind enough^ sir^ just to come and smokie^ 
and drink, and wake my father.*' 

'^ If your father is only asleep^" quoth I^ '^ their oknee 
will never awake him.'* 

'* Oh, hut you'll have noise enough soon !" she replied; 
" he asy a minute or two." 

'' Well, hut/' I continued, " what is the nae of dv 
noise^ if the dead man is so far oiF that he cannot haie 
a chance of hearing it? Where," said I^ oontinnin^ 
" where is your father, my little heauty ? " 

'^ Where should he he," she replied. '^ but here, to be 
sure, in this very bed ? " 

*' What !" I replied, << on the bed that you are tittii« 
upon !" 

^^ Yes^ sure enough he's here," said the old lady, ''and 
you shall see him with your own eyes ; " then turning to 
the company, she said, " We are just going to uncover die 
face ; he dacent, and behave yourselves." 

The two daughters by this time had left the bed; and 
there I saw the figure of the corpse, and stood awaitiag 
the result. I had got into a scrape from my curiosity, ani 
as I always did, and always intend to do, I took my 
chance for some opportunity occurring to extricate myself. 
In the mean time, all the people in the room stood up widi 
their faces towards the bed : not a single breath im 
audible; the pipes were neglected, and all eyes were riveted 
upon the corpse, by the side of which I was standing. 
Near me, but more towards the pillow^ was the old woman; 
and in the place where she had been sitting, stood the two 
daughters, with their heads bent forward, and holding the 
two ends of a pocket-handkerchief, kept waving it in the 
air in gentle motion. When the old lady withdrew the 
sheet, the whole company bowed their heads, and re- 
mained in the position Catholics are generally seen in 
when the host is elevated. When the head was fairly ex- 
posed, the good old soul, whom I had long ago conugned 
to the infernal regions in my own heart for having got me 
into such a very awkward predicament, turned her eyes, 
SLTid, looking me f uYL m t\ve iae^, ^\^, ''^ ^^'% Viere 1 " — 
And/' said I, witli a TO\^\il^ com^o^^^\nsJ8.wsA.«sg»r 
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non, " a very handsome corpse he is." — " That's trne 
iytrj word of it,*' said she : hnt she still held the sheet 
lowD, and I fancied some other remark was expected. 

*'How old was the good man hefore be left you?'' 
[asked. 

** Serenty years and four days," was the answer. 

"We must all die," I obwrved; but it is not every 
me who is so respected, and who has so many friends as 
1 tee here, to come and honour his death." 

" That's true/' said she. *^ Oh, but he was a dear good 
creature, a right good creature, a handsome creature^ and 
yoa're a good man to come and see the last of him. Oh^ 
Piddy, Paddy, why did you die — why did you die ? ** Here 
1^ leant over the dead, and imprinted a feeling kiss upon 
ibe stony features ; then turning to me, she seized me^ and 
bsed me: by heavens, I never remember such a cold 
ihiidder as then agitated my frame ! I thought I smelt 
tbe dead upon her Hps, and I shrunk from her hands in a 
^ and clammy trepidation: she looked at me again, 
nd then at the corpse, the face of which she cautiously 
'^inered ; and again repeating, " Why did you die, Pat — 
^by did you die ? ** she gave a kind of nondescript howl, 
■"hidi was taken up by the company, who joined in the 
^ and melancholy moan ; a kind of acquiescence in the 
Ntt they bad experienced. The daughters again were 
^ted on the bed ; the old woman betook herself to her 
:^mer ; the company began to smoke ; conversation soon 
^came audible ; and I, as the scene had closed, resolved 
k gratify my curiosity in some other respects ; I therefore 
:>ntinued by the bed-side, and asked the daughters, " Why,, 
^hen the corpse was uncovered, they waved their pocket- 
«ndkercbiefs ? " for I had been struck by the resemblance 
«tween Bruce's description of the Abyssinians on this 
>oint, and the same occurrence in an Irish hut. She 
new not, poor little soul; she only knew it was the 
ustom ; and she bad been told she was to do it. 

A very difierent scene, the finale of the serio-comic 
»pera, was in preparation. Whisky, not having had the 
lip-stick in it, as they call the exciseman's gauge, is power- 
til stuff, and guick in its operatioua. ¥iom % %<st^<b 
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undulating sounds when the first low conversation com- 
mences^ it had grown into loud talking, with some vehe- 
ment gesticulations ; and as they had fallen back into 
their own jargon^ I understood very little or none of the 
arguments : it was evident we formed the subject of it^ for 
the eyes of the speakers were constantly directed towards 
us ; however, as we were peaceable men, I did not anti- 
cipate any rudeness, and I was right. 

In half an hour's time all was confusion ; the bencha . 
were upset; all hands were talking at once; the pipa 
were smashed ; the girls had retired into the small roomi 
and all solemnity was banished — the only recollection of 
which was the old woman, who still sat in the comer, 
huddled up like a bag of dirty clothes. I began to min|^ 
in the crowd, for I was resolved to have a good howl, and 
wake my friend if it was possible ; not but there was quite 
sufficient noise at that moment to have startled any sound 
sleeper. I soon got on most friendly terms with all mj 
society ; and, after praising old Ireland, and joining in t 
chorus or two, I requested that we might have one good 
proper north-of-Ireland howl : it was forthwith assented 
to, and the party moved a little nearer the body. They 
did give a howl ! — in all my life I never heard any thing 
like it, before or since ; it was sustained for a few minutes, 
and then gradually grew fainter and fainter, until it ceased. 
I shortly after this edged gently towards the door, through 
which I took the liberty of stepping, and retired to bed 
before the quarreling had ripened into a row. The next 
morning, we heard that the sticks had been in great 
requisition, and that Mr. M 'Skimming had had a most 
excellent and proper wake. 

In the Arab, we were not very nice as to remaining on 
our station : every now and then we contrived to make the 
Mull of Can tyre, and slip, for a day or two, into the snug 
harbour of Camel-town; but our principal anchoragei 
when we transgressed our bounds, was in Islay Bay. The 
service did not suffer in the least by these little flights ; 
our station was guarded by three revenue cutters, and we 
were useful, if merely to show the smuggling inhabitants, 
that we might come when least expected; but before t. 
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enter upon Scotland, I must giye a slight account of a 
wreck. 

Mlien the Arab was undergoing some trifling refit in 
Lough Swilly^ I solicited, and not in vain^ for leave from 
the captain to visit Staffa ; and immediately obtained the 
consent of an old friend of mine to embark on board bis 
yaeht^ and forthwith to proceed. This yacht was a small 
cutter^ admirably adapted for smooth-water sailings but by 
DO means very manageable in a head sea and stiff breeze ; 
die was altogether too short and too sharp. After pur- 
chasing provisions for a week^ and making every thing 
nmg on board, we got uiider weighs and proceeded to our 
destination. It had been previously agreed between the 
owner and myself^ that when in a loch, or in any harbour^ 
he should have the command of his own vessel^ but that 
the navigation of the cutter^ and the entire management of 
her at sea, should be under my superintendence and direc- 
tions. We were the best friends imaginable^ and many's 
the happy day we had spent together in Londonderry or 
(HI Inch Island, or near Letterkenny ; many's the time we 
had drank '' the glorious memory/' and many a speech I 
had made to forward his election for the county. 

Scarcely had we cleared Dunaff* Head, and opened the 
island of Insterhole, when the breeze began to freshen, 
and the little sloop to dip her bows in the sea — very detri- 
mental to her progress, and equally so to unquiet bowels. 
As I saw that we could not fetch either to windward of 
the island, or with any security attempt to beat through 
the passage, I advised my companion to bear up for a 
small harbour to leeward, very little frequented by any 
Tessels, and certainly very dangerous to enter: the fact 
was, that a gale of wind was inevitable ; the cutter was 
then under close-reefed mainsail and spitfire jib, pitching 
vad tossing, and rolling like a dismasted collier, drifting 
on a lee shore fast It being extremely doubtful if we 
could have weathered Dunaff Head and run again into 
liOttgh SwiUy, we had only a choice of difficulties — either 
to attempt the latter, and if we failed, we should have 
^Q lost, or to make a bold advance, and try the small 
^bour : tlie latter was agreed to, and we bore mi^ 9X i£».^- 
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set The sun was going down upon a thick banl^^ and die 
clouds^ as they flew over our heads^ indicated t^o deidy 
the approaching gale. We had one of the Admiralty 
charts on boards and I resolved to pilot the sloop in, by 
following the directions there laid down ; althoogfa it wtt . 
evident^ from the insignificancy of the creek^ that it hiA 
never been the object of a very attentive survey. 

The boats used by the fishermen could not get out, for 
the breakers were heavy, and the tide was running in m 
strong that they never dreamt of attempting it I found 
all bearings perfectly useless, the harbour's mouth was so 
narrow ; the sea broke in all the fury of a long Atlantic 
swell upon the coast^ and the white foam flew over the 
clifi: I confess that I felt a very awkward tremor, as the 
little vessel drew towards the shore ; and gladly would I 
have tried another tack, had we not been so far to lee« 
ward as to render the hauling on a wind actual madnen. 
I had got the harbour's mouth well open, and desired the 
helmsman to steer right for the centre ; the surf appeared 
to break across, and I confess I had very little hope of 
hitting the passage between the rocks, it not being broader 
than the vessel's length. It was a great deal more by 
good luck than good management, that we passed the 
dangers, and anchored in safety. 

The good people on the coast, who had lined tb^ 
beach, seemed excessively mortified at being balked o^ 
their prey ; for they considered our loss as inevitable, an^ 
had counted upon the plunder as the just reward fS>^ 
saving our lives ; they had their boats ready, and certainly 
I do believe the fishermen of Strabagy Bay would not hav^ 
seen us perish without some attempt at relief. Their firs^ 
question when they came on board was, *' Who is the pilo^ 
amongst you ? '* and when I was pointed out, they passed 
me in close review order, and all declared they had neve^ 
seen me before; and certainly it was much against m^ 
will that they saw me at all. They said that we shoul<^ 
never get out again, and seemed to think our entrance 
a miracle : this I cared very little about ; it was evident 
there was a passage, and I felt assured that I could get ou^ 
of the place, if such a passage at any time of tide existed**** 
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We were a little alarmed by one of these wild gentlemen 

taking the liberty of stealing a duck which was roasting 

before the fire^ and making an attempt to be off with the 

prise ; the cook, however, stopped his retreat, and, after 

a alight disposition on the part of his comrades to assist 

the plunderer, we recovered our dinner. It was with very 

great difficulty we got rid of these intruders, and were left 

to ourselves. Some of the crew (we had six in all) main-^ 

tained that they were under no apprehension as to being 

wrecked, for that they had some of the wood of the true 

cross on board; and it was an undeniable fact, that no 

person had ever lost his life, who carried some of this 

inestimable treasure about his person. 

The wind during the night increased into a regular N. W, 
gale ; the surf roared outside of us, and the cables of the 
little yacht seemed stretched to their utmost. We had 
now more to fear from the inhabitants than from the ele- 
ments ; and our night, which was stormy and rainy, was 
not one of repose or security. Three days were we locked 
in this miserable place ; the fourth, however, brought with 
it a change of wind ; the sea lulled, and we began to 
make preparations for getting under weigh at the half- 
flood. Whilst we were actively employed in getting the 
mainsail up, the servant, who had just cleared the break- 
fatt-table, came on deck, and threw the crumbs and the 
egg-fihells overboard; two of the latter sunk, and two 
floated. This attracted the notice of my companion^ who, 
calling out to me, remarked, that " I had done a pretty 
trick, having omitted to run my spoon through the bottom 
of the egg-shells, and that the fairies would use them 
for boats, and play us some fatal prank.'* 

The egg-shells had now drifted some distance up the 
river, or I verily believe he would have sent the boat to 
stop the fairies' freaks, by sinking their tiny ships : of 
course I never heeded the remark, except by saying, that 
it appeared quite immaterial to the witches what kind 
of vessels they had, for some of them sailed in sieves, 
which must be leaky enough in all conscience. To my 
Very great astonishment (for I considered it ^ x^w^<;^\^ 
temark, without any meaning attacYved lo VC^> oiviL^ ^"c^ 
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two of the crew manifested considerable uneaslneflSj ind 
prognosticated some misfortune as not far distant. Tbil, 
however, I set to rights by asking after their faith in die 
true cross. We got under weighs and, with the assistance 
of the boat^ safely piloted the vessel to sea, and stood be> 
tween the island and the main^ the passage of which ire 
cleared by seven o'clock in the evening. I now recom- 
mended standing across the Turbot Bank, and shapiif 
a direct course to Staffa, at which island I made sure nt 
should arrive the following day. 

Now came a regular mutiny : — my companion^ who had 
seen his vessel under close-reefed sails, for once in his life 
did not relish the idea of crossing the bank, on which he 
maintained there was always a heavy sea. I had crossed it 
fifty times in the Arab, and ridiculed what I knew to be in 
error. Nothing, however, would convince him, and he 
rather sharply said it was his yacht, and he would go where 
he liked. To this I agreed; telling him at ^e same 
time, he might pilot himself, if he could. This was merdy 
answered by a determination to go into Loch Foyle for the 
night, and to start again the next day ; and, as we could 
see Innishowen Head at that time, the man at the hebs 
was desired to steer right for it; thus cutting aenNi 
Coldaff Bay. The night was excessively fine, with a lif^ 
steady breeze ; the cutter was slipping along about tbee 
knots an hour; and, as I was rather fatigued, I betook 
myself to bed, where I soon fell asleep^ for I knew we 
could not get into any mischief by the course we were 
steering, at any rate for some time. Meanwhile the 
breeze gradually freshened ; and, as the sea was smooth, 
the yacht began to splash through the water at an accele- 
rated pace. The headland of Innishowen was soon neared; 
and when the entrance into Loch Foyle was opened, 
my companion bore up for the harbour. Here, howe?er, 
there was a good deal of sea ; for it was an ebb-tide, ran* 
ning against the wind, which, consequently, created no 
small confusion of waters. It was in this bubble that 
a sea washed over the quarter, and came down in rather 
uncomfortable quantities into the cabin. This awoke me, 
for I had never antid^^&ted ^.mOei «xv. m\xvy^T« K& I hid 
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my dothes on^ having turned in '^all standing/' like a 
trooper* s horse, I was on deck in a second. The sea was 
liteaking upon the quarters of the yacht, and the night 

med entirely changed. The high land of Innishowen 

med looking over the vessel, and she surged through 
ihe eea at a good pace. 

Now it so happens, that the entrance into Loch Foyle 
da protected from the sea by a ridge of rocks, called, I 
think, ^' the Tons," and which lie exactly in the centre of 
the passage; these again are flanked by another ledge, 
which is on the Innishowen side of them ; and we were, 1 ^ 
could perceive, in a very perilous situation. My compa- 
nion, seeing my alarm on my sudden appearance, began 
bis conversation thus : — 

*' Bravo, F , washed out of your den, eh I — Come 

along, my lad, to supper ; I have just ordered some lob- 
aters and wine — we shall be in the loch in a minute." 

** Not quite," I replied , " why S , you are very 

near the land here, and close upon the rocks ! " 

** The devil a rock in the whole seas ! " said the helms- 
nan, who had voted himself into a pilot, although it 
afterwards appeared he had never been near the place be- 
£ue in his life. 

*' Oh, never fear, my naval officer ! " retorted my com- 
panion, '' we are snug enough now, and Larry will steer 
ua in without a touch." 

'* It's just myself, now, who can do it," said Larry, 
looking as knowingly to windward as pointer dogs when 
they smell the land. 

** Larry, or no Larry," I called out, '' we are close on 
board the rocks, for there they break, right under the 
bows : hard a-starboard, or we are on them." 

** Hard a-starboard ! " called out my companion. 
" Larry, you rascal, you ; hard a-starboard, and be cursed 
to you ! " 

Larry's courage deserted him in a moment; he first 
pot the helm a-port, and, on my roaring out, '^ the other 
way ! " the mainsail jibbed, and stopped the operation, 
Larry having bobbed his head to avoid the boom. The 
reBsel instantly broached tOy almost teatuig t^ \a^%\. q\^ 

8 2 
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by the jerk of the jib. When the helm was put a 8ti^ 
boards and the crew came aft to shorten in the miii* 
sheet to jib the sail properly, as the wind came ri^ 
astern, the yacht struck upon a rock, and bundled d 
hands forward, from the momentary stop ; away went tk 
boom against the after, swifter^ and away went the couii0l 
of the crew, 

^' Oh, save us, your honour ! save us ! — bad luck to tk 
rocks ! we 've hit 'em exactly. Oh, save us like a good 
Christian, do, your honour ! " 

My companion, who was as brave as a lion^ only I^ 
marked, "Curse those infernal egg-shells! I knew right 
well those fairies would confuse us/' There was a veij 
unwholesome sea running; and the vessel, being fixed 
firmly on the rock, ofi^red the stern as the rensdiig 
part. The second breaker tore the boat from that iita^ 
tion, and smashed her to atoms, washing fore and ift 
over the deck. I desired the mainsails to be loweitd, 
and the headsails kept up: for as the last sea woM 
us further on, our only chance was, being washed over 
the ledge, in which case I could have run her on shiif 
before she sank. Instead of doing what I desired, diey 
did exactly the reverse ; they hauled the head-sails dowD| 
and left the main-sail against the shrouds of the miit 
One of the men who went below for a light, to show as t 
signal of distress, called out, after a couple of ^' holy nnff* 
ders," — "the craft's going down to the bottom, for shci 
half full of water." This intelligence put confusion at 
its height: one man knelt down, and kissed a cnidfiz: 
another rummaged his pockets for the wood ; bat none 
would obey orders. As I had foreseen, the fourth or fifth 
sea washed us over the ledge, and the mainsail being np^ 
she rounded short to, on getting clear, and struck again. 
The noise of our clamorous crew had been heard on shore, 
and we saw certain assistance and robbery not far dit* 
tant ; again we surged from the rock, and got stemway, 
luckily, towards the shore. The boat had just time to 
receive our crew, when the poor little yacht, which bid 
been gradually settling, sunk, almost under our feet, and, 
with her, sunk every i\ivu^\ax\. tiv^ ^otNsivbxvXrjbmu ^Wa vu 
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ards weighed^ patched up^ and did get safe home 

this anecdote^ is a very wholesome little moral, 
I recommend to the especial attention of the Yacht 
— ''Never believe yourself a proficient in any art, 
rou have practised that art in all its different bear- 
ind in every possible way." 
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isequence of one of our men, when we were last at 
having forgotten the difference between the meum 
um, and appropriated to his own use sundry watches^ 
i, &c., we were ordered to Inverary for the sessions, 
K)n sailed up that beautiful romantic loch. If there 
«ne of enchantment in this globe, it is here. All 
►etry, all the novel-writing in the world can never 
ven a faint idea of a sunset in Loch Fyne ; therefore 
1 not dip in the deep waters of description — but 
f say, that those travellers who get as far as Glasgow, 
uit seeing Inverary, are about as much to be ridi- 
as the man who goes to Rome and does not see the 

was an unfortunate affair this robbery, for it was a 

breach of hospitality as well as of honesty. The 

ing celebration gave the thief an opportunity of 

sing his art; and will convey to the reader the truth 

remark in the preface to this work, that almost all 

of scenes pass under the eye of a sailor. We were 

jry snug — for it is an open bay in lalay : we an- 

1 on a Sunday morning, and seeing crowds of people 

to " the kirk," we thought we might as well join 

»ngregation, and benefit by the discourse ; our muster 

isions, however, detained us until it would have been 

)rous to intrude in the small kirk of such a place as 

; and our uniforms would have attracted mot<i ^V 

a amongst the poorer classes, than 'wo\i\!^\ka.^^\«e^ 

8 3 
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proper in us to have caused^ or they to have practned. 
We therefore wandered about the village until the serrioe 
was concluded, and then placed ourselves in a good 
situation to be seen and to see. 

There were only two equipages near the kirk — one i 
handsome phaeton and the other an open carriage; tnd 
these we rightly concluded belonged to the great priH 
prietors of this heather- covered island. A young man of 
fashionable exterior fixed his eyes upon me, and, advan- 
cing in a friendly manner, said, *' F , I am sure I an 

right — what brings you to my island ? " At first I did not 
remember him, but he shortly made himself known to me, 
and I recollected him well at school, — it was the Laird of 
Islay. It is quite useless to say, we were received with 
warm genuine hospitality, and were forthwith conducted 
to what he called the first inn in the place ; it had severti 
advantages over an inn : we could call for what we wanted, 
and were sure to obtain the article ; and did not find, Kke 
Hajji Baba, that the eternal bill followed the request It 
was a house of hospitality in the most extended sense of 
the word — never could more luxuries be offered wiA t 
more willing hand ; in fact it was, what is very raidy 
found, a place of welcome. The house stands at Ae 
bottom of a long bay, and commands a capital view of die 
roadstead : we therefore had the ship under our eye, and 
were ready to embark in a moment. 

A week afterwards, the laird was to celebrate his com- 
ing of age and taking possession of his new property : on 
this occasion all his tenants were invited to a feast, and 
some of our men joined in the pleasures of the day. It 
was a beautiful sight On the lawn, near the honse, 
several tents were erected, in which were placed wholesome 
comestibles — not your French cookery, which disguises t 
cat so completely, that no man could tell his friend pnss, 
in its rich vesture — but rounds of beef, turkeys, hams, 
and such like astounding evidence of the plenty of the 
country. To these tents the tenants were conducted, with 
the exception of some of the principal landholders, who 
dined with us afterwards, awd. 'viVvo oaxae within the strict 
line of right, in poml oi sodeX.^* 1>a»x wk^^'^m^sSr^^Wv 
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4one to the feast^ I can attest : there were merry and con- 
tented faces — no grovelling servile looks — all seemed to 
feel they were portions of a large family, at the head of 
which was the laird — all seemed to feel they were men—* 
and useful men in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to call them. 

Our cosmopolites, the sailors^ who considered that ^' it 
was all fish that came to their net," soon brought on a 
states of conviviality; and songs, such as have often charmed 
the seaman in his rough passage through the ocean of life, 
Jg0t as much praise from the smiling damsels, as they had 
before met with from the rough crew, when they crouched 
jander the forecastle-bulwark, and beat the noise of the 
wind by the roar of their chorus. 

About three o'clock the laird desired his tenants to meet 
him on the lawn, and to drink a bumper to the king's 
health : they were formed in a square, in the centre of 
which was a cask, and all the aristocratic part of the com- 
pany. On this cask stood the laird, and well did he look 
his station : — he was young, handsome, well-formed, with 
A bright eye and a benevolent countenance: his speech was 
shorty but much to the point ; it embraced a few topics — 
such as his delight at finding himself surrounded by such 
a tenantry; and his pride in the growing prosperity of the 
island. It had been purchased, I believe, for 10,5001. by 
his father, and returned the young laird about 1500/. a 
year. He spoke with affectionate kindness of his hap- 
piness in relieving the distressed; and finished by declaring 
lu£ intention to use his utmost endeavours to promote his 
tenants' prosperity — his determination to shake them all 
by the hand, and to show his gratitude to the country, 
under the laws of which his property was protected, by 
drinking the health of his king. This was well received, 
for it went home to the feelings of all present ; and each 
man, as he drained his glass of unadulterated whisky, re- 
Tersed it^ to show he had done honour to the toast 

The laird then began to walk round and converse with 
every one separately ; — it was playing king upon a small 
■eale. Most of the rugged Highlanders, whose frank 
fiounteoances bespoke the sincerity of lUeix Vxe^xV^, ^& ^^^ 

8 4 
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grasped the young laird's hand^ begg^ he wcnld take t 
drop from their glasses — each man baving his own fiQed 
as I slay approached him, and each^ as the conTersatkn 
terminated, drinking his health and future happincBi 
Many could not drink a drop until he had first wetted hii 
lips ; and had he not been prudent^ he must have been ii 
a very royal state, long before he had completed one ode 
of the square. In this particular part of the business^ I 
mainly assisted in relieving him : the ceremony was nol 
concluded until six o'clock. 

When the piper annoimeed the dinner, we assembled 
round the table, while the tenants dozed off some of die 
consequences of the copious lihations. The piper (Loid| 
how I hate a piper!) blew away during the dinner; (t 
would have been a high insult to dispense with this daflj 
infliction under any circumstances: he walked up asd 
down before the windows — puffed out *' The Campbelb 
are coming," and a thousand other Highland songs, ex- 
cessively prized by the natives, but discordant beyoad aO 
conception to the Southern visiter. The eternal sqaeik 
stopped all conversation, or at any rate embarrassed it— 
and certainly that which is called music by some, may 
safely be called windy recreation by others. This valvaUe 
appendage to a Scotch laird walked up and down by Ae 
door of every bed-room in the house, at eight o'clock, tod 
squeaked out his shrill pipe, disturbing slumber — not 
easily obtained, and not very long enjoyed. 

Our dinner was jovial enough : many were the toasti 
given in rapid succession ; and there appeared, what I am 
sure was sincere, a general wish for the young laird'i 
prosperity. About nine, it was announced that the ball 
would be immediately commenced : so, finishing our last 
bumpers, we repaired to the barn, in which were con- 
gregated all the females, one might suppose, of the island; 
for, with the exception of one small part of I slay, which 
belonged to his uncle, of Sunderland, every inch of the 
territory was the young laird's. He selected a very nice 
lassie, and stepped it merrily in a Highland reel ; it was 
followed by a reel of Highlanders, which certainly gave 
me a correct idea oi \haX dwic^, wi^ ^Jsv^'^^!^^B^»sA.^Ds% I 
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Their agility and activity surpassed my most sanguine 
txpectations ; they kicked their feet ahout in a style which 
would embarrass a French dancer; and every now and 
then the stamp of the foot, the dap of the hand^ and the 
▼moe^ added to the noise of the double shuffle and twirL 
This was well contrasted with the opera step of one of our 
officers, who had been much in France, and who danced 
y&rj gracefully: he was sliding through the reel with 
tomed-out toe, and steady body, unbent knee, and still 
arm — one was all animation and fire, the other all ease 
jud elegance. It had a very good effect; and amongst 
ihote who were sober enough to see a hole through a 
grating, it gave rise to much comment on nationality. 
M Whilst we were thus footing it merrily in the barn, the 
ami whispered into one of our men's ears, that the house 
was perfectly deserted, and that he might resume his 
jnveidle avocations without fear of detection. The devil 
was right in one respect, but wrong in the other. The 
thief found the house untenanted ; I believe the cook was 
dancing, and I know, Gio, the Italian servant, was whis- 
pering his broken English into the ears of a sandy-haired 
daughter of the North. It appeared the dishonest sailor 
roamed through all the rooms, and, after weighing proba- 
hilities of detection, against a profitable seizure, the imp 
of avarice, which tempted him to break through the laws 
of hospitality, and to violate every sacred right, prompted 
him to take a handsome watch, which, I believe, was 
more valuable from its being an old family recorder of 
time, than for its curious worked case, or splendid appear- 
ance. To this the thief added some few stray coins — and 
thns^ full of plunder, he joined the dance, and finished 
his unmanly evening, by getting as drunk as the rest of 
the company, and sleeping in the bam until the boat in 
the morning conveyed him and his plunder on board. 

It was soon rumoured, the next day, that the laird had 
been robbed during the evening festivities : there was no 
doubt of the time, because he remembered, when he went 
to dress, seeing the watch on his table. Such a breach 
of hospitality excited the generous indignation of the 
HighlMDders; and many were the inquxciea Si ^^ ^^^^ 
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had been detected. Amongst themselves, they acqiuttad 
each other of so dishonourable an intention ; it never 
occurred to them that by accident they might ba?e t 
villain amongst them, who would so far outstep the lain 
of honour, as to have been guilty of so base an act — and, 
in speaking of the event, they confidently asked if the 
English thief had been detected. However highly we prised 
the generous straightforward manner of the Highlanden^ 
we by no means relished this wholesale national insult; 
and we had just as much confidence in the character of 
the English sailor, as the islanders had in their coou 
panions. A very rigid search was instituted fore and aft; 
the bags were turned inside out — every shirt, stoddngi 
pocket; and tobacco-box in the ship were overhauledi* 
every man who was on shore that night was slig^dy IC" 
cused — every moment required to be accounted for ; and, 
in short, all the ingenuity of the first-lieutenant, who wtt 
a very sharp clever fellow, put in force to discover the 
offender. 

We now began to hold up our heads, and to venture 
an opinion, that, by an accident in nature, a dishooeBt 
Highlander might have been born on the island of Islay: 
the very idea was scouted, and the rough man of the 
heath-covered mountains quite ridiculed such a notioDy 
" Aweel, aweel, you'll no go far to sea, without findii^^ 
the watch." I am free to confess, I, for one, began to 
think so plain a statement very derogatory to the natioi^ 
at large ; and had I been able to face one of thes® 
gentlemen, who was employed " pitching a bar *' abo^^ 
the size of a small tree, which he balanced and turned i^ 
the air, with the apparent ease that I should a walking' 
stick, it is more than probable we might have stood fo"^ 
ward to avenge our national insult. But independent^-" 
of having seen this pitching the bar, I had seen my friers 
play at ^' Put : " this game consists in holding a lar^ 
stone balanced in the right hand, and then throwing it> 
the man who '^ puts " it the furthest, winning the stake' ^ 
and being acknowledged the strongest man. The HiglT^ 
landers, who practise the game early in youth, and wl^ 
thus strengthen the muscles of the arm, from eternal pra^ 
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\ce become most powerful people in any manual exercise, 
ad lift weights quite beyond an English gentleman's 
lomprehension. I could not with both hands, and I am 
lOt a yery weak man, even stir the stone which these 
praths were playing with ; and therefore I leave the 
Wder to judge if '* the better part of valour is not dis* 

For the honour and glory of the Arab's crew, be it re- 
hnded^ that they keenly felt the insult, and resolved to 
Birtbom its truth. Amongst themselves they looked up the 
diaracters of the men who had been on shore that night, 
Md the subsequent conversation of each. Suspicion fell 
IB one of the main-top-men, who was seen going into 
1^ cable-tier once or twice ; a search was instituted, and 
between two of the beams the watch and money were dis- 
eorered. When this was announced, it excited no words 
of contempt, no expressions of surprise ; the Highlanders 
■ever noticed it, for they considered it as a matter of 
amrse ; and would perhaps have been cruelly mortified, 
liad we sailed without making the discovery. They felt 
jvtt as certain that we had the thief, as they did of their 
wwn existence : the only surprise I heard expressed was, 
lliat we had not found him out before. It was resolved 
to hand the thief over to the civil power ; and we were 
directed to attend the trial, which was to take place at 
Inverary. This affair accounts for our visiting Loch Fyne. 
Ve attended the trial, and the man was sentenced to 
transportation. 

At the post-office of the little village which stands near 
Ihe lodge-gate of the Duke of Argyle's splendid talc- built 
castle, I found an official letter, desiring me to repair to 
Plymouth in any manner I thought best, and there to 
lofai the Lee. I never in all my life received a piece of 
iotelligence with half the feeling of regret that I did this. 
To say we were comfortable in the Arab, is not doing 
[iistice to Captain Simeon. Never were men better as- 
nrted to make each other comfortable. We had every 
luxury on board that money could procure ; we did our 
inty cheerfully together ; and, when the day's work •««& 
mdedj we enjoyed our society either on ^ot^ ^x ^Xk. 
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boards and spent our lives without murmur and widumt 
discontent. I have never been in a ship which gave me 
a good idea of what might be done to insure oontentmait 
on board of an eighteen-gun brig, where the acoommodip 
tions are small, the society mixed^ and the work hard, 
like the Arab ; and very vainly did I endeavour in afto^ 
life to make ships under my command equally efficient 
and equally comfortable. I left her with regret; tnd 
when shortly afterwards she was lost, and every man tnd 
boy perished — no one knows how — it gave me the nit* 
cerest pleasure to find, that all the officers had been 
changed. Much as we must all regret the untimely Im 
of so many brave men, over whose fate the ocean of an- 
certainty still rolls, yet was it gratifying to find that noq|! 
of those who shared my friendship, and with whom I 
had been so long acquainted, added to the melancholy 
account in this disastrous occurrence. It was reported 
tiiat the Arab had been seen, under a crowd of canvas, in 
chase of a smuggler ; but all that was ever known of her 
loss was, that such an event had happened ; that some | 
hats and musical instruments had been picked up, the 
former having the ship's name on them ; and that a sptf 
or two, the tell-tales of shipwrecks, had fioated near the 
Island of Arranmore. I can very easily pardon the readex 
who wishes I had not been superseded, as he might have 
been spared some scenes of woe in another climate. 

I left my abode of comfort and embarked on board tb^ 
steam -boat, which gave me a good opportunity of seeip^ 
the Clyde, and was landed at Greenock. From here ^ 
paid a visit to Loch Lomond, and afterwards steamed it ^^ 
Glasgow. I shortly afterwards removed to Edinburgh 
and, after making various tours and detours, I embark^^ 
on board a Leith smack, and, with barely enough mon^I 
to pay my passage, got safe to Greenwich, where I disenC^ 
barked, and proceeded home. I arrived at about half-pa ^ 
eleven at night. The door was opened by a stranger *^ 
me, who seemed rather astonished at the cool manner 
took possession. 

^* I beg your pardon, sir," said he, " but missis is gor^- 
to bed, and master is undressing." 
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^ Very likely^ and very proper/* I replied^ *' and I shall 
Uow their example. Tell the housemaid to get a bed 
idy immediately^ and take my portmantean up stairs." 
It 00 happened that my modier was just going to bed, 
id, hearing the conversation, asked, over the banisters, 
hat was the matter. The butler replied, that '^ a strange 
ntleman said he was going to sleep in tlie house, and 
nted his bed prepared.'* I must mention that, at this 
sriod, the nation had been alarmed by the numerous 
nrders and robberies committed by Irish servants, or, at 
Vf rate, if not committed by them, the poor Irish bore 
le blame ; and as, from my residence in Ireland, I had, 
b any other mocking-bird, picked up a little of the 
logne, the butler concluded his answer by saying " he 
loaght I was an Irish gentleman." No straw ever ig- 
ited quicker, when a flambeau and a strong breeze came 
i ccmtact, than did ray mother's apprehension. '* Turn 
in out immediately, I desire,'' she said ; '^ we shall all be 
ordered in our beds ! — Ring the bell, Nanny, and call 
e rest of the servants ! — Do you hear, Roberts.^ — turn 
U out ! " 

I could not help laughing at the consternation occa- 
med by one whose arrival had always been hailed with 
f and affection : so I told the butler, while I rummaged 
jr pockets to pay for the hackney-coach, to say who I 
It, and that really and truly I was ray mother's own son. 
tds confirmed her worst apprehensions. ** It is quite 
ipossible," she said; ''he is in Ireland ! I desire, Mr. 
)berts, you turn him out of the house, and shut the door 
imediately." In the mean time the bells had not been 
te, they had never ceased tinkling; and my father, 
irmed at the unusual noise, came out, like the comment 
torn in Don Juan, with a light in one hand, and dressed 
his bed-gown and night-cap ; the footmen had arrived ; 
e maids, who^ from the noise, imagined the house was 
I fire, came rushing down stairs in light and careless 
istments ; and the butler placed himself between me and 
ly father, whom I no sooner perceived than I made a 
tuck advance to rush into his arms. This occasioned a 
nifile for a second. My mother and her maid screamed 
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at hearing what was considered an attack ; the mmdf 
joined in the chorus ; the footmen recoiled a pace or twOj 
for the panic was universal ; and, in the midst of scream 
and squalls, I got possession of my father's unemployed 
hand, and burst into a loud fit of laughter. It was m 
of the most beautiful sights in the world to see the maidi 
retreat — for they were but thinly garbed — the native mo* 
desty which superseded one fear by a greater — the caiB" 
ful manner with which they folded their arms, and the 
hasty step as they fiew up stairs amidst the titters of the 
footmen. I was soon in a comfortable bed, and in a plea* 
sant sleep. I managed to get my commission for the Lee 
cancelled, and remained on shore, on half-pay, for two 
years ; during which time I made frequent visits to tiie 
continent^ and extended my stock of useful informatioB* 
I learnt to believe there were other people in the woilii 
besides ourselves, and I got rid of many ridiculous national 
prejudices. 

One morning, when at breakfast, in came a long-look* 
ing letter, which was handed to me — ** On His Majesty's 
service," and '^ John Wilson Croker," on the cover. I had 
grown used to the shore, and had no very anxious feeling 
about going to sea again. But here was an appointment 
to join a sloop of war, which, in the course of the day* I 
learnt, or rather had a hint given me, was going to the 
West-India station, and was then at Plymouth. The 
captain was a nobleman's nephew, of very high rank ; and 
there is always some benefit in sailing under an officer d 
good interest. Two or three chances are in your favour: 
one is, that he may take a fancy to you, and ultimately 
assist in your promotion by his interest ; another is, thai 
his interest may be sufficient to get an advance of rank foi 
himself ; and then, if you do not get his vacancy, you ma] 
follow him into a larger ship, and thus cement the friend* 
ship. The fact is, it is always desirable to be under mei 
of rank and gentlemanly manners; their rebukes ar 
generally better worded, and convey more to a man o 
acute feeling than the boisterous intemperance of a mush 
room officer. I was soon reconciled to my appointment 
and repaired to Plymouth — found myself the first 
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eutenant — got the tops over without an accident — and 
legan actively to make amends for the two years' forget- 
Illness on nautical subjects. 

In the second chapter of the first volume I gave an ac- 
soont of a midshipman's berth and dinner in 1809- I 
win now give an account of a dinner given on board the 
Britannia by the midshipmen of that ship^ in 1824 ; and 
ve shall shortly see the beneficial effects of the system of 
1815, in which year the navy was weeded^ as they called 
it, from some objectionable subjects who could not produce 
teertificate that they were gentlemen, and whose characters 
bid been examined with as much scrutiny as is practised 
vhen a man of not overgrown fortune is proposing to 
inarry an heiress. 

. I received as regular an invitation as I should have done 
from the admiral^ written upon gold-edged paper^ 

** With a nice little crow-quill, delicate and new." 

The hour was fixed for six o'clock^ because at that time 
liie work of the squadron would be finished for the day. 
It was requisite to have had the first-lieutenant's permission 
6r this hour ; and some arrangement must have been made 
with the purser^ for he is not obliged to burn coals because 
die midshipmen take it into their heads to give dinner- 
puties at six o'clock. The dinner was given in the gun- 
loom^ but we assembled in the admiral's cabin. I found 
myself by no means the only lieutenant ; two or three 
bdonging to the ship dined there ; severid officers of the 
Sarrison were present, and we sat down to dinner exactly 
thirty in number. The table was as well laid as footmen 
Boald do it — there was a profusion of plate^ and the 
jjkues, independently of being plentiful, were of the best 
aianufacture. Every one, of course, was in uniform ; the 
iUf manner of the midshipman showed the vast benefit 
irhich had accrued from his having been placed on a better 
Tooting, and his rank in life properly estimated. There 
ircre bills of fare on the table — one of which, from curiosity, 
[ pocketed, and, I very much regret^ have since mislaid — 
for I should like to have copied it here, to show the 
elegance of the entertainment, and the refinement as to 
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selection. All official restraint was carefully laid aside^ ex« 
cepting that which never can he abandoned — I mean &e 
use of the word '^ Sir/' in speaking to a senior officer. I 
know many men, and myself amongst the number^ who 
never have been able in after-life, and when of the same 
rank as our former captains, to get rid of the stiff formality 
of always using his title, or of answering with the offidd 
monosyllable — " Sir ! " It is an inveterate, genteel habii^ 
which sticks by us, and which I hke. ^^Too mud 
familiarity breeds contempt," as the copy says. 

Eirery wine, or such as are met with in the best sodetiei 
under similar circumstances, sparkled on the table. Tltf 
conversation was instructive as well as pleasant Not a 
luxury was omitted — not an impropriety occurred ; and it 
was with very great satisfaction I saw with my own eyei, 
after having so long left a midshipman's berth, that that 
which all officers of rank in the navy had formerly wished ^ 
had come to pass — that the grade of midshipman had 
become synonymous with that of gentleman : no man can 
now^ consider his son degraded by going into the navy, of 
associating with the inhabitants of the cockpit. I re* 
turned to my charge at ten o'clock at night, at which time 
the party were gradually diminishing, and 1 laid my head 
down with the perfect conviction that a beneficial cbang* 
had taken place in the junior branches of the profession* 
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YOLUME THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Onob more upon the waters ; yes, once more." The 
doop was soon ready for sea ; the guns^ stores, provisions, 
M board ; the watch bill, quarter bill, and every thing but 
ny tailor's bill, arranged ; top -gallant yards across ; the 
dnp in the Sound, and expectation alive ; — but previously 
to this consummation, so devoutly to be wished by all first- 
liratenants, I had obtained a few days* leave, and repaired 
to Brighton, at which place my parents were passing the 
Water. My leave and my visit were short, and I only 
BMntion it here because it was the last time I ever saw my 
mother. There was a gloom of anticipation on her mind 
Aat we never should meet again — a visible melancholy, 
which never had occurred before at our parting ; indeed, 
iO often had we parted, and so often had we met again, 
that we became accustomed to the *^ good-bye," perfectly 
certain it would, at another period, be repeated : but 
^is time we both felt more than usually distressed. The 
^est Indies is known not to be a particularly healthy 
station ; and those who are past the sixtieth year of life 
can seldom calculate upon outliving three years, which 
period I was to be absent. I looked back with a melan- 
choly satisfaction at our parting ; warmly and afiection- 
**ely was I embraced by the best of parents, and the 
^'^st of friends. In manhood as I was, I could not re- 
**in the tear, which, bursting from the heart, overflowed 
""ft eyes, before restraint could overcome nature. She 
^de me remember my younger brother, and to be his 
^^irdian until his age and experience might guide him in 
*^ety. The nurse, who from youth upwards had been in 
'^^ family, and who now had grown grey in our service, 
^^8 especially mentioned ; and, after a prayer for m^ 

T 
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safety and my prosperity, such as only parents breathe, and 
affection dictates^ I received the last fond kiss — the last 
warm and eager embrace, and left that home I never agiin 
was destined to revisit^ until she who gave me birth bad 
relinquished life. 

It is said that the loss of a parent is one barrier de* 
stroyed which stood between the child and eternity. No 
one thinks of his own death when his parents live ; for it 
is natural to outlive them in imagination ; but I envy not 
that cold-hearted man who thinks of himself when he fint 
hears of his parentis loss. Nay, if affection has swayed her 
breast — if duty has governed liim — if the law of human 
nature has been observed — so great will the affliction be, 
so poignant the feeling, and so overwhelming the distren, 
that chilling avarice would stand rebuked, and all the finer 
feelings assert their rights. Let no one say it is childish 
to weep ; what nature prompts is always correct. 

I confess I was heartily rejoiced when the ship was un* 
der weigh to her future destinatiob. Change of scene, 
incessant occupation, the hope of novelty, soon contributed 
to banish the melancholy which had settled upon me. 

1 once thought the employment of a midshipman's hoy 
the worst in life. I beg to correct the though t« and say, 
that a iirst-lieutenant is ten thousand times more to be 
pitied, because his is a very thankless situation. After all 
his troubles^ all his labour^ all his anxiety, he hears tbe 
captain complimented and not himself; and all the praise 
which ought to be bestowed upon him, settles quietly on the 
brow of his commander. It is really quite astonishing 
with what coolness men appropriate to themselves what 
belongs to another, either in praise or money. 

In thirty days after leaving Falmouth, the last English 
port we touched at, we arrived at Barbadoes. We stopped 
half a day at Teneriffe, and shipped plenty of wine. Our 
outward passage left no trace upon my mind of any thing 
agreeable. I most cordially abhorred my situation^ and 
was eager to arrive to effect an exchange. 

As I shall hereafter give one or two opinions upon the 
state of slavery in the West Indies, the probable ameliora- 
tioD of their condition, and their growing intelligence^ I 
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think it right to state^ that no man ever went to that coun- 
try more satisfied than I was that the whole system of 
slavery was unjust in itself, and disgusting and degrading 
to a Christian government. I had read hook after book 
ttpon the subject : I had imbibed the idea that the cart- 
^hip was in constant use — that the negroes were half 
«lad, half starved^ and half murdered ; in shorty I had just 
iSbe very notions implanted in me, that the Anti-slavery 
•Reporter wishes^ at this moment, to be received and cre- 
dited by its readers. 

. The strange sight of the numerous women who crowd 
the decks of a man-of-war on her arrival in Barbadoes 
would strike any man more forcibly than a first-lieute- 
sant ; for in that troublesome situation of life you see 
every thing through a false medium. Women, if they are 
erer so pretty^ or ever so beautifully shaped, are very 
much in the way on board a ship : they occupy more at- 
tention than the duty of a ship can allow ; and, conse- 
fpiently, wherever there are women^ some disagreement 
will arise. Our stay was short among the proud Barba- 
dians, for the senior officer was anxious to get rid of us, 
ind kept making our signal to weigh before we had half 
ftdished our trifling refit. It was very sharp practice, as 
the attorneys say, but we had no remedy ; and we tripped 
our anchor, with all our topmast rigging adrift, and set it 
Qp when we got to sea. In seven days' time we were in 
light of Jamaica. I have remarked that I was always out 
of luck ; — I was at Constantinople during the plague — 
I was at Smyrna during the plague — at Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, and Malta during the plague ; and now, arrived in 
the West Indies during one of the worst seasons ever re- 
membered. Who could believe, who gazed on the Blue 
Mountains and saw the rich cultivation of the beautiful 
idand of Jamaica, that it could be so fatal to human 
life ? As we ran close along the land, we gazed upon the 
Terdure with continued delight, and little, very little, 
did it occur to us, that before one short year, a mere 
gpeck in the span of hfe, should have passed, more than 
half of the eyes which rested with satisfactory ^aie ow \.\\^ 
itHand would be Axed in death i How oitJ^w ^^ \ V^» 

T 2 
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my brother-offioers sayings ^ Wby, it is not so bad, after 
all — I had no idea we wers to see so fine an island I*' 
We had three marine-officers passengers with ns ; one, t 
captain, who oame to occupy the place, both on board, 
and in a grave, of his predecessor. He was the most 
timid man I ever knew ; and long before we had paned 
Teneriffe he began to anticipate his end : bat when hi 
saw Jamaica, he was so struck with its beauty, that ht 
laughed at his own fears, and seemed to hope for the 
best. 

Port Royal, the name of the principal harbour in Ja« 
maica, has a town of the same name, which stands os a 
very low point of land, which forms the protection of the 
anchorage, and which is the termination of a long neck of 
land called the Palisades. The Palisades is the burial* 
place — the Golgotha of these parts. Unfortunately, eTery 
ship which comes from to<-windward is obliged to pan 
near this resting-place of the weary ; and numerous are 
the tombs to meet the eye of the fancied victim. IH* 
rectly this place was pointed out to the captain of mi* 
rines, all his courage failed him ; he felt sick, became tOf 
and was in the hospital twenty minutes after we anchoied* 
It had a visible effect upon our captain : he went out pre* 
pared to die, or he promoted. Both occurred. When we firat 
came into the trade-winds, he shaved his head, wore a wig^ 
relinquished wine altogether, examined his tongue about 
twenty times a day, quacked himself every other mornings 
and of course lost all moral courage. It was evident that 
if he took the fever he was a dead man. I am willing to 
confess that there seemed a general apprehension on board 
this ill-fated ship, which was even conspicuous in her out- 
ward appearance, for she was painted entirely black ; and 
I can recall to my recollection a kind of prophecy of iadj 
H., who remarked to me, " that she (the sloop) might be 
very neat, but that she looked like a hearse." She cer- 
tainly was a hearse, to all intents and purposes. 

Every new ship which comes upon the station is gene- 
rally despatched to Vera Cruz with the mail. This is noff, 
I believe, altered, as the packets touch there. The trip 
was always reckoned the worst which a ship could hare^ on 
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lc6ount of the very long passage back : it took us thirty 
lays ; and certainly thirty days more disagreeably spent I 
Aevcr remember. At present^ I shall make no remark 
aboat Vera Cruz^ as it will occupy a very conspicuous place 
In my Life hereafter. On our return to Port Royal^ our 
little ship was as healthy as was possible : we had not one 
■uui on die sick-list, and had only lost one, who had died 
of the yellow fever, and was buried on the Campeachy 
btnk. This first funeral was an awful occurrence. We 
had been taught by the conversation of the old stationers to 
tlcpect our share of misfortune ; but we had braved the 
idea until the reality occurred. The captain, who read the 
ice, soon found himself unequal to the task ; and the 
he shed reflected more honour on l^m^ and were more 
by the ship's company, as testimonials of his feel- 
ingly and his attachment to his crew, than if he had spoken 
to all eternity upon the subject. 

When we arrived at Jamaica, I could not help being 

oeessively amused at the first question of a midshipman 

vho came on board from the guard-ship ; he seemed 

bunting with anxiety, and began by saying, " How do 

70a do, eh ? — all pretty well, / hope ?-^no deaths amongst 

Ihe officers -^ neither of the lieutenants gone.^" and he 

IRmed by no means very well pleased to hear we were 

lO likely to do well for the present. It unfortunately 

happened that the next ship destined to carry the mail was 

lot in harbour, for the packet arrived ten days before her 

tine: we were the only ship ready, and we were again 

itdoed to proceed ; so we did, the next morning — we 

dnred the harbour, and shaped our course. Nothing oc- 

ciiRed during the day (for it was Sunday) but the usual 

pnyers, which we never omitted if the weather was fine* 

The captain was no methodist: he never indulged in 

ptiyers of his own making: he read the regular church 

icnrice in a proper religious manner ; and it was a sight 

'hich came home to the feelings and devotion of every 

I >^, to see the seamen returning thanks to God for all his 

protection and fatherly care. The preparations for this 

•*Hce may be briefly described : — seal^ ax^ ^\a5»^ <sa 

^ke, and chairs on the windward 8ide> oi ike^^*,^^ 

T 3 
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first for the crew, and the last for the officers. The 
nacle was converted into a reading-desk^ and the captain 
officiated as preacher. Few people who have not witnessed 
a church service on hoard a ship would helieve how pro* 
perly and orderly seamen hehave. They are particularly 
attentive to the service ; and^ however rough and uncoudi 
may be their outward appearance, they have very feeling 
hearts^ upon which religion operates strongly ; very many 
retire after the service and read their Bibles^ and profit by 
the instruction. 

It was my first dog-watch. I kept watch^ although 
I was first-lieutenant. At six o'clock^ the time for my 
relief, the second-lieutenant came on deck. It was dark 
(for twilight is short in these countries), and the sun bad 
set about half an hour before. In giving up charge of 
the deck, after mentioning the course to be steered, die 
sails, which were set, and such-like official minutiff) I 
took my relief to the starboard gangway, and said, " Yon 
see that black upon the horizon ? The captain and the 
master say it is the land-wind coming off: to me it loob 
like the land, and take care you don't run over it." 
After saying these words, and the second-lieutenant re* 
marking that he would take good care of the ship, I went 
below, and placing myself by the table, commenced 
reading. Ten minutes had not elapsed before the ship 
was on the rocks, to the very great astonishment of all 
hands. Such an event was almost unheard of ; — that a 
vessel which had left Port Royal in the morning, and 
which had only shaped a course at four o'clock, should at 
half-past six be on shore, and she having had a fair wind 
the whole day I The boats were immediately hoisted out, 
and an anchor laid out astern ; we had gone on right 
before the wind, and stem on she remained. The sc«> 
which is always pretty high where trade-winds blow» 
lifted us more on the ledge ; and from the shock each ^ 
time she struck, it was evident that she hung nearly 
amid-ships. The sails were all clewed up ; for the roasts 
and yards shook so violently every time she struck, that Jt 
would have been msecure to Wnc ^ti\. ^^ xafexv xwj aloft* 
In the mean time we slaiteOi t\ve ^a.\«t «3\\sv3X \w^ n»^^ 
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and made every preparation to heave the ship off. In 
Ibis we entirely failed ; and we had the satisfaction of 
knowings — if in the course of the night we did not suc- 
ceed — that when the sea hreeze, which had now died 
•way, commenced in the mornings and increased the swell, 
we should be lost to as great a certainty as we were on 
iSne rocks. I must here mention the beneficial results of 
tanks for water instead of casks : — we started the water 
In about ten minutes, and with only the aid of two men ; 
woe would have sufficed. Had casks been in use, it would 
hxve taken an hour and half the crew. True it is, that 
if the vessel is wrecked, the casks are the most beneficial ; 
bat, to avoid that calamity, tanks are a thousand times 
preferable. 

The land-wind coming off, we made all sail, keeping 
the yards a-back. The mainmast shook and trembled to 
such a degree, that the second-lieutenant, who came to 
speak to me, advised me not to remain near the main 
hatchway, where I was, for he was in momentary appre- 
hension of the masts going by the board. The capstan 
was manned ; the breeze freshened ; the ship lightened ; 
and at one o'clock in the morning she floated, and, backing 
clear of the rocks, we stood out to sea. It appeared 
as if we had not sustained any serious damage, for there 
was no leak ; but the rudder moved very sdfily, and we 
soon found out that some considerable calamity had oc- 
curred. We entirely failed during the night to make the 
discovery, and, to prevent any accident occurring, we kept 
the ship under very easy sail, standing off shore. In the 
morning the ragged wake convinced us some mischief 
was done : the pintles of the rudder were twisted to such 
a degree, that it was a miracle it hung ; and one of the 
gudgeons was snapped off. We began to retrace our 
course to Port Royal : as the breeze freshened, we ba- 
lanced the sails so as not to trouble the rudder much. In 
this predicament, a frigate was seen on the lee bow — it 
was the Hussar. We made known our condition ; but she 
kept the signal flying, " to bear up and communicate with 
the commodore." In vain we mentioned the perilous 
situation of the rudder : the signal was xe'^^X^^X ^v^> 
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with a gun ; and the instant we put the helm up, and woe 
obliged to use it, to keep the ship in her courae, the j^ds 
gave way, and the rudder separated* I neyer coned i 
coramodore half so much as I did now. The asiistaneek 
offered was not worth having, and could not counterhaliitt 
the catastrophe he had occasioned. The only thing wegil 
from him was a sweep, with which we proposed aid vatr 
ceeded in steering the ship into Negril Bay, where it 
anchored. 

It was now my time to see that splendid invention die 
Pakenham rudder ; but the business was, where to find the 
spare cap. There is no piece of lumber so hard to stow 
away as a spare cap. I suppose, out of a hundred ships 
which go to sea, ninety- nine never have occasion for it I 
was at Brighton when this store was received on board. 
The second-lieutenant did not know where it was; but 
after a diligent search, we hauled our friend out of the coil' 
hole. The spare top-mast, a part of the jib-boom, and t 
top-mast studding-boom, formed the new rudder, the into^ 
stices of which we filled up with a chain-^cable. Wie 
planked it over all, and it looked a very creditable piece of 
machinery. In the mean time we prepared a hawser, bf 
working Turks*-heads at every fathom ; and at daylight 
the next morning shipped our new rudder, and got under 
weigh. With a little care and attention of the officer of 
the watch, seeing the hawser always sufficiently taut, I be- 
lieve we might in perfect security have gone round the 
world. The Hussar had taken the mail from us, and 
therefore we had no object in continuing to execute oor 
first orders : besides, we were quite ignorant of the damage 
we had sustained. 

We returned to Port Royal, and hove the ship down. 
It is a very lucky man who is on board a ship which runt 
on shore, if she is saved, and he has no responsibility. 
Very few who have not been in these situations know how 
to act ; and had it not been for a book, with a plate of the 
Pakenham rudder, I could no more have dictated the plan 
to the carpenter, than I could have made a lace veil. I 
^ave had the luck to be nearly lost in every ship that I 
•have either served in or comia^Ltv^e^ \ ^xA^ kxckxxs^ ^f«ftft 
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of the inventions to save men, which have heen proposed 
bj others, never would have occurred to roe. Now came 
dor miseries. Heaving a ship down in July, in Port 
Royal harbour, is not the most comfortable or cool occupa- 
tkm in life. I will admit every possible care was taken to 
keep the men out of the sun^ and sober : but all our ship's 
eompany were obliged to live in the capstan-house ; and 
die little nigger girls, who only cared about making money^ 
md thought nothing about the probable fate of Massa 
Bnckra, used very frequently to sell spirits, instead of 
^mce-beer: so that, between drunkenness^ excessive 
Iktigue, a hot sun^ and unadulterated spirits, we con« 
tributed our share to the Palisades, and began to stock the 
hoapital. 

Fortunately, the ship was not much injured, and was 
■oon repaired, righted, and rigged; but we had yet the 
eourt-martial to undergo. We had still to remain in har« 
bour^ and I turned my thoughts to getting clear of the 
hearse. In this I succeeded, and was removed to the 
Lively, under the command of one of the most gallant 
officers in the navy, and one who has as many orders which 
be has nobly won (with the exception of my gallant friend. 
Sir Sydney Smith), as any man in the profession ; but we 
were not destined to get out of this hot-bed of fever and 
»f death. We had about four courts^martial in store ; and 
3Wtng to the squadron, or a sufficient number of ships^ not 
being in port, we were obliged to await their tedious 
inrival. In * the mean time the fever began to spread 
rapidly on ^ard the Lively : the first-lieutenant was one 
»f the first attacked, and thus I became again a senior 
lyffieer. We had very httle to do but to scrub the decks ; 
for the crew were almost all at the hospital, and the ship 
was alongside the wharf. In the mean time the courts- 
martial took place, and we came off pretty leniently for 
inch a bungling business; the master was reprimanded, 
ind we escaped. 

My constant practice was to rise a little before daylight, 
and to walk in the cool of the morning ; but we have no 
verdure at Port Royal to cheer the eye : it is one «su\d'^ 
miserable bole — hot as a place which iNOViiidk vma^ *^^ 
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alliteration of heat — without comforts^ and without eigoy- 
ments. One morning, in getting out of bed, I was sdied 
with a shivering fit Well I knew what was to follow. 1 
immediately swallowed ten grains of calomel, and walked 
to the dockyard. We had some men in irons for drunken- 
ness ; I desired they might be released, intending, after I 
had lectured them, not to have them reported to the cap- 
tain. I thought this might be the last act of mercy I 
should ever be able to perform — at least I knew tbe 
chances were equal, as to being alive or dead the next day* 
It is quite extraordinary how very merciful we become 
when these kind of ideas present themselves, backed up by 
the hospital, the scene closing with a few black bearers and 
a coffin, with a panoramic view of the Palisades in the dis- 
tance. The culprits stood before me : they were warned 
of the dreadful effects of drunkenness in such a climate> 
and during such a season ; the melancholy mortality 
which daily occurred was brought to their recollection; 
and in the middle of a very fine concluding sentence, ''on 
the violation of the articles of war, and the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of such a wanton suicide," I was seized with a 
sudden giddiness, fell into the arms of the midshipman of 
the watch, and forthwith was taken by four marines into a 
room in the capstan-house, and placed in the bed of one of 
the otlier lieutenants, who made room for his unfortunate 
messmate. I shivered with cold, and then burnt with 
heat. The surgeon was at Kingston, but was expected to 
arrive every moment : quite in vain I sent for another, for 
none could be found. I was perfectly myself, and knew 
what was to be done. My first care was to send to ft 
mulatto woman, and hire her and her three slaves to 
attend me. She took me under her protection in a mo- 
ment ; and so far I was well provided with nurses. I sent 
for a barber, and had my head shaved ; thus when the 
surgeon — and a very clever surgeon was Mr. Campbell- 
arrived, he found his patient had forestalled his advice. 
He would not bleed me until the sea-breeze came down ; 
but he crammed me with calomel ; and when the Mfff 
(for so the hot air, misnameiV «t ^^L-Xst^feiA, \% called) ^ 
last gave us a chance o£ les^VtaXAon, \\» \«BkRfc\. -ti^ ^'s^ 
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fredj administered^ a large blister was clapped on my 
back^ and one on each side of my temples. 

By twelve o'clock that excellent kind-hearted man Dr. 
Lang^ of the naval hospital, had paid me a visit, and de- 
daied that I was as much altered as if I wore a mask. 
I do not know if I was, nor will I pay myself the com- 
pliment to think that I was a particular favourite ; but no 
officer of my rank so completely feU into kind arms as 
I did. Mr. Pitt (who has not heard of Billy Pitt ?)^ the 
master-attendant, gave me a room in his house, and another 
me dose to me for the surgeon ; the mulatto lady and her 
ilATes were in attendance; and I directed half a dozen 
\axge fans, with plenty of rose-water, to be bought. I 
arranged the watches of the slaves for the night, to their 
very great surprise at my methodical way and cool. beha- 
viour ; but when I desired one fan always to be kept wet 
with rose-water, in order to cool the air as the slave fanned 
nue^ they declared I was already mad, and began in their 
Uack jargon to jabber one to another. 

'^ Hy, Susan ! you no see Massa F. ; him go mad — 
him talk of rose-water for coolem air : — him really mad 
for true." 

^' Really, Lucy, you shame you, — him peak like buckra ; 
liim no go mad. — WTiy you no fan him now ? " 
• I took the liberty of interfering in behalf of my addled 
brain^ and the slaves continued their occupations. I fell 
into a gentle sleep ; but the instant I did so, neither Lucy, 
Sosan^ or Sambo, thought proper to continue their avoca- 
tions, and I had always to rouse them to be kept cool. 
Thirteen days did I remain in this situation, unable to 
move^ fed with a quill, and washed by a slave. Every 
time they attempted to raise me to dress the blister on 
my back, I fainted; and on one day I enacted death no 
k«5 than six times. I was now sinking fast ; all hope of 
a recovery gone; my former captain had taken leave of 
me with tears in his eyes ; the expectant midshipman for 
a death vacancy already rubbed his hands, in earnest hope 
my grave would be his stepping-stone. I was perfecUy 
dc^rioufiry mjr very substance bad vfo&led \o «. ^^^\ss^ \ 
Ae nurse stood in silence^ and ui tea3»,\y5 ^'feX^^N «s^ 
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the doctor declared the coming night would be my last of 
worldly sufferings. 

It was about seven o'clock in the erening that I ttw 
Dr. Lang by my bed-side. I was as perfectly compoBid 
then as I am at this minute. I remember his feeling my 
pulse, his standing with his eyes fixed upon me^ and hb 
continued whisper with Dr. Campbell. At last Dr. Ling 
said, " Oh 1 yes, we may as well try it, — it cannot do any 
harm ! " Then came something like work amongst tka 
slaves, and in a quarter of an hour I was taken out of bed, 
and popped into a hot^bath. - It had an instantaneooi 
effect upon me, and I said^ in a firmer voice than I hid 
mustered for some time, ^' I am not going to die thli 
time ! " The black nurse re-echoed it. ^' Hy 1 him no 
die dis time ; him really fine heart. Keep up him spirili, 
sar ! — him no die." In the mean while my bed was 
changed. During the time I was in the bath the doctor 
stood by the side in anxious expectation ; and afker i 
quarter of an hour s boiling I was placed in bed, and 
instantly fell asleep. In the morning the change was db- 
cernible to inexperienced eyes : it was, as Lang said, i 
miracle ; and I was pronounced as likely to recover. In 
the early stage of my sickness, one of my friends sent me 
a keg of tamarinds, which was placed in the comer of die 
room ; and about the sixth day, when my strength so com- 
pletely failed as to leave me without the power of speech 
above a whisper, I saw my two black ladies quiedy leit 
themselves by the tamarind-jar, take out the bung, and 
begin dipping their black paws therein. Aflter sucking 
their apologies for fingers, they were again immersed in 
the jar; and, in short, my patience and my tamarindi 
began to decrease pretty rapidly. It was quite in vain 
I tried to speak; I could not have frightened a mouse 
from my nose ; but I could hear pretty well, and overheard 
the two little niggers, whose sparkling eyes and blade 
faces resembled imps from the infernal regions waiting 
for their prey, giving vent to their feelings in the following 
conversation : — 

*' Susan, me dearly \ove dem VOTvarvude. Massa Buckr* 
no want dem to-morxoN<i ; Yivm <X\^ \.Q-\i\^\. Iw \x\«? 
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'' Hy, liuey ! — me no can tink what for Massa Buckra 
come here for die and go to um Palisades. Why him no 
die at home ? " 

'' See^ Susan, how im look ! -«-^ him really had for true. 
•i^Why yon feared for? Take um tamarinds, and no 
look BoptUe." 

In snch-like comfortahle manner I heard my death an- 
nounced, and saw what at that moment I most prized in 
file world a prey to slaves. When they had gorged them- 
selves, they came near the bed, and fanned me for a 
moment, and then, quietly laying the fans down, said, 
" M'^hat for good to fan um dead man?" — thereby launch* 
ing me before my time. 

There are few opportunities in life of being grateful; 
a man receives a benefit, and is too poor to requite it : -*- 

** Words are easv, like the wind. 
Faithful friendg are hard to fiud." 

It waa my fortunate lot to find them ; everything which 
could have annoyed me ceased. The dockyard bell was 
stopped, sentinels were posted near the house to hinder 
any conversation taking place, and to enforce silence. 
From all quarters I received the greatest attention and 
civility: strangers to me came daily to inquire after my 
]nrogres8 ; every medical man from either hospital or squa* 
dron visited me, and every suggested hint was instantly 
•eted upon. But amongst all those whose kindness I 
etnnot forget, one stood pre-eminently distinguished: — 
that man was Mr, Pitt, now the master-attendant at Malta. 
Hifl house, before the abode of hospitality, and through 
which the jovial song and the ready peal of laughter was 
heard, became a sepulchre as to silence. He sat by me, 
watched me, consoled me : he would not allow the slightest 
noise to take place within my liearing ; and every whim- 
lieal wish which a person expresses under such an inflic- 
tion he readily complied with, and cheerfully acquiesced in. 
He was my friend ; and the sun of life must set before his 
friendship shall be obliterated. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than 1 had intended, 
because I like to brood over the uncertainty of fate^ ^wl 
10 Sx w the minds of others the great t.T\x\\i oi ''^ ^VSNsX 
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there is life^ there is hope." My former shipmates all 
came to see me — to take a last look of one who never 
had ill-used them. It was a gratification, and a very 
great one too, when I heard that hoth captain and men- 
mates left the room with tears in their eyes, deploring nj 
loss, and lamenting my fate. I recovered : — every one of 
those died within a month ! Thirty days from tiiat kflt 
visit, every one — captain, lieutenants, and midshipmen, 
were huried near Carthagena ! The fever broke out on 
board the ship the day after she left Port Royal, and, s 
week after her arrival, she had not men enough to ke^ 
the decks clean. She lost three surgeons, her captain, 
one lieutenant, three midshipmen, and forty men; and 
vessels were obliged to be sent from Port Royal to bring 
her in safety to Jamaica. 

In my sickness, I suffered very little pain, and still lesi 
anxiety; but the yellow fever does produce scenes the most 
horrible to witness, and tlie most painful to relate. Some 
are fearfully deranged, and die in the most horrible agony; 
whilst others, blessed with what is called the '^ fatal lull,'* 
slide into their graves without a murmur. Two or three 
very singular cases of this kind occurred on board that nn* 
fortunate ship the Scylia. The surgeon, who had be^ 
seriously ill, and, in short, given over, appeared one morn- 
ing, on deck, dressed as neatly as ever, and was seen visit- 
ing the sick and prescribing for them. The captain — ft* 
poor Russell was not then attacked — kindly remonstrated 
with the surgeon on the impropriety of his being out of his 
bed, and urged him to go below and lie down. The sur* 
geon replied, *^ that he never was better in his life, and 
that his duty was to attend to his patients." 

"And to yourself also, doctor," said the captain : "your 
life is too precious now to be trifled with." 

The surgeon visited every one of his patients, and made 
his report to the captain ; after which he expressed him- 
self fatigued, and retired to his cabin : he fell dead in the 
act of taking oW his coat ! 

One of the youngsters who came from the College, and 
who was universally beloved axvd i^^^cXfe^ i^wt Vvia gentle- 
manly behaviour and his so.ipet\ox \ai\wQX&,^«» tKOft^^j^ 
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ifais cursed fever -— well may I call it a cursed fever^ for 
it has deprived me of mj best friends^ and certainly did 
not improve my constitution. In three days he had gone 
throc^ the different stages, and arrived at raging mad- 
ness I The distinct consequence of mortification of the 
^mach having taken place had been exhibited^ and the 
pall of death was suspended by a hair over his hammock. 
To the very great surprise of the first-lieutenant^ this 
youngster came and reported some official business^ ap- 
|»arently as well as he had ever been in his life. 

'* Well done^ youngster/* said the first-lieutenant: '^why, 
this is sharp work indeed ! Why^ what the devil has cured 
fou?" 

** Me, sir ! " replied the youngster ; " I never was ill." 
" Something very like it, then," resumed the first-lieu- 
tenant : " as you look rather pale, you had better lie down, 
I think, and keep yourself quiet." 

'* When my watch is over, sir," replied the boy, '^ \ 
>nll : for I feel rather tired." 

His watch, poor little fellow, was over ! the last sand 
IB the glass of life had run out, and he had little to fear 
'f diftt mortal voice should start him from his slumber, or 
^ nraken him to his duty — he died before he reached his 
r huninock, and his last word was my name. 
L There are scenes in a sailor's life not easily forgotten. 
^ We roam about the world ; we change our climate, and 
we vary our society ; but believe me we have hearts true 
to the call of misery, and which fearfully vibrate over a 
kitter remembrance. How often have I looked over the 
pigeof life, and seen the blots which obliterated the names 
of my early companions — some gone of common disease 
— tome killed in battle — some stung by disappointment — 
Kme buried by the hands of slaves — all dead ! 

Let me pay a just tribute of gratitude to poor Lang ; 
ttd then farewell to such a painful subject. I lived to 
Inry Lang; and to him and Campbell I owe my life. 
To show the estimation in which the former was held, I 
AaU only sketch the circumstances which led to his death, 
ndrdate his funeral honours. In disseclux^ slV^^^ ^^"^^^ 
^ muumption, Lang pricked the fore-ftu^et ol XJcia \^1\. 
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hand : it was so trifling as hardly to be perceptible. I met 
him in the hospital about an hour afterwards ; and dnriqg 
our conversation^ I frequently remarked him sucking in 
fore-finger^ and shaking his head, as if in some pain. I 
asked the cause of this unusual proceeding, and he replied 
what I haye stated aboye, remarking at the same tioK^ 
^^ that he was in some pain, which seemed creeping up hit 
arm." 

As I knew in that climate that tetanus was yery oon- 
mon from these trifling wounds^ I recommended him to 
send for the surgeon of the Isis^ in whom I knew he hul 
great confidence^ and not to trifle when trifles sometimei 
led to such serious consequences. He smiled^ and con- 
tinued the conversation. About half an hour had elapsed, 
when he complained of serious pain^ and I immediatdy 
sent for his friend. It was singular that our converssdoo 
turned upon promotion^ he mentioning that mine was eer- 
^in within a week^ and saying with rather a bitter smik} 
" by that time somebody will have succeeded me too." 
The whole of the hospital had been built under Lang's in- 
spection ; and he often expressed a wish to see it finishedi 
and then to invalid or resign. He was poulticed and bled, 
and before nine o'clock he was in a violent fever. Newi 
so distressing was not likely to be underrated by the blad[ 
population of Port Royal. Lang, with his excellent heart, 
was never appealed to in vain, even by a negro. I h*^ 
seen him, when his own hospital was crowded, steal i 
moment to visit the sick, and contribute to their necessitici, 
not only by medical advice, but with money. He was re- 
spected and beloved by every man and woman in the place, 
and by the navy he was idolised. 

The next day the report was very bad indeed, and, from 
Lang's tender frame, the worst consequence might be ap- 
prehended. Sir Lawrence Halsted, who was ever ready *® 
assist the poorest object, became alarmed for the state <» 
his friend, and sent one of the most experienced medic* 
men in Jamaica to Port Royal ; and I asked the assistaii^ 
of Dr. Chamberlaine — the Sir Astley Cooper of the W^ 
I had only to ask. There axe ievj m^xvV^Vt IiT.Chaml>^^ 
laine for generosity and w\\3iiti^e«» X© cWCy^^. 1>Ra \^ 
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■nt hj the admiral reported favourably of the patient; 
hnt Chamberlaine instantly said^ " He is a lost man : his 
ftpMiie ii too weak to bear die treatment he must undergo." 
■ The next day opinions varied again. Chamberlaine^ 
idien we returned to Kingston^ — for I was that day pro- 
suited^ and resided with him,^— <remarked^ ^' he will never 
ive until nine o'clock to-morrow morning." At eight the 
Mxt day^ a boat from the Isis was waiting for Chamber- 
bdne^ and I walked down to the landing-place with him. 
The tel^raph in the morning had given some hope of a 
Keovery, but Chamberlaine^ as if cursed with second-sight^ 
nidy ^* I will go to oblige you^ but rely upon it he is dead." 
Be had not uttered the words a minute before one of the 
Port Royal boats, for which we had waited to hear the 
leport, announced the truth of the doctor's words. 

He was buried^ not by the hands of either slaves or 
foreigners ; neither was he packed into a shallow grave^ in 
that general cemetery ^^ the Palisades : his grave was dug 
hy the side of the gate leading to his hospital : every officer 
ftttended^ and every man in Port Royal was a spectator. 
The service was read in the church ; and Alves^ who bad 
baried thousands, and heard the last gurgling accents of 
bnndreds of dying penitents — who had seen, and been used 
10 heart-rending scenes so constantly that his feelings must 
hftTe been partially blunted, did not read that service 
through without a pause ; neither were his the only tears 
ihed over departed worth or fleeted friendship. It was the 
moat melancholy funeral I ever attended, for the church 
was crowded by men who had faced death in all its horrors, 
and who were now out-faced by its presence. The words 
of the preacher hardly faltered into hearing ; the clerk's 
'^ amen " was inaudible ; and eyes which had seen death 
approach unmoved, and ears which had listened to the 
eries of the wounded, and the wail of the dying, neither 
■aw nor heard that ceremony without an awful confession 
of its solemnity. His memory ended not with his funeral : 
a subscription was raised by the admiral, the officers, and 
the seamen of the fleet ; and the stone which covers the 
body of poor Lang records his worth, and is a monument 

u 
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indicative of the gratitude of his friends^ and the 
branoe he deserved. 

I have in this chapter not been very particular as to tiai 
Lang's death took place long after the anecdotes mentioiMi 
previously^ and before I assumed my captain's rank, J 
must take the reader to a .part of the world very little u* 
derstood in £ngland^ and likely to be as nice a drain npfl 
her wealthy as once was the famed Mississippi^ or the pad* 
diving speculation in the Colorado river. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



It was on that day which left the king of Spain without 
one foot of territory (with the exception of Culloa) in tbe 
New Worlds that I landed at Vera Cruz. Our passage ii 
the Lively had been short and pleasant. To avoid the M 
and shell which every now and then passed between the 
hostile parties, the frigate was anchored off the island of 
Sacrificios. The near view from the anchorage is not vfff 
enticing ; for Vera Cruz stands on low ground, and the 
country around the city is not in high cultivation ; but the 
distant mountains of the Perote — the snow-capped Orisaii, 
which rises 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
grandeur, the magnificence of nature, make ample amendi 
for the dilapidation of the works of art, or the destructifl* 
occasioned by man. The fort of St. Juan d'Ulloa still in- 
sisted, and had resisted for six years all approaches of the 
Mexicans. It is built upon an island, about a quarter of* 
mile from the city of Vera Cruz, and forms the protection 
of the harbour of that name. 

For months previously to my arrival the city .had been 
daily and nightly wasting powder and shot upon the in* 
pervious walls of St. Juan ; and although the fire of the 
fort had slacked its rapidity, still the sound of its guM 
reverberated in the distance, and its destructive &re wli 
conspicuous in the appearatice of the town. It was known 
that the garrison were acluaW^ ^xaiN*\XL^\ \)(v^\. %\ei33««k«fi 
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Line had done more than all the energies of the Mexicans 
; and that the squadron sent from the Hayannah^ 
.in. order to throw in fresh supplies of men and provisions, 
Jnd been overtaken by a hurricane — that some were dis- 
.■aated^ and all dispersed. 

- It was not until the garrison^ which consisted of six 
Inmdred men^ had been wasted by the fire of the enemy^ 
*riekness^ want of common aliment, and over-exertion, to 
Ibrty-seven men^ and some of those scarcely able to stand, 
diat General Coppinger consented to surrender his charge. 
A heart-rending affair it was ; for the very morning that 
die agreement took place — that the troops of the fortress 
•hould be removed the following day, and the Mexicans 
take possession^ an American schooner hove in sight to 
windward : she bore up, and ran for the anchorage of 
Vera Cms. The Mexican squadron, which was at anchor 
ciose to us^ saw the approaching reUef, and could not get 
•nder weigh to counteract it, for it blew a hard gale of 
Vind. The gallant captain of the schooner, as he ap- 
inoached the castle, showed the Spanish flag over the 
quarter nearest the fort ; and notwithstanding the hail of 
grape-shot by which he was saluted, he ran his little vessel 
under the walls, and began to discharge her cargo in the 
face of the enemy. Poor Coppinger ! who had signed the 
articles of his surrender, was too honourable a man to 
aeixe the advantage now offered, and which might have 
enabled him still to maintain the fort. The schooner was 
•oon towed over to the Mexican side, and shortly afterwards 
we saw the republican flag on the walls of St. Juan. 

There is a satisfaction in recording the actions of the 
brave. When Coppinger saw himself and his brave sol- 
diers left to inevitable surrender, with neither men, am- 
nnnition, provisions, or hope, he called the remainder of 
Ida gallant men around, and stated, " That if after all 
their toils and all their endeavours, they considered the 
mrrender of the fort in the smallest degree dishonourable ; 
or if they thought that the destruction of the castle would 
in any way benefit the cause of Spain, that he himself 
would satisfy any scruples of conscience on these heads, by 
applying a match to the magazine, and, in \!kie ^^Xro^K.^^^ 
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of his charge^ hiniaelf^ and his soldien, prove to the woiii^ 
and big king, that oonfidenoe had not been miapkeed in 
the gallant men he saw round him.'* Spaniards^ altbomfi 
. when placed behind walla, nnconquerabley have an iQHh 
perable objection to deliberate death ; and when the pie* 
position rested between a prison or a sky-rocket, they voy 
wisely preferred the former ; and the castle was luncfti 
dered. 

It was deemed advisable to send off a courier with lUf 
important news to our minister at Mexico ; and I wm 
appointed to be the bearer of the despatches. I left Vm 
Cruz at eight o*clock in the mornings having agreed fori 
round sum of money to be conveyed to Xalappa by fbor 
o'clock the next day^ and to arrive at the first sleepiqg 
place, Puente del Rey^ by five o'clock. We (for I hd 
a companion in Mr. Oughton, the purser of the Livdy) 
had intended to have started at four o'clock in the monn 
ing ; but Spaniards are not larks : the dawn of day seldon 
surprises a native of this part of the world either at prayen 
or singing. However^ as we had our " eonvenio" or agrees 
ment^ signed by the driver^ we were at his mercy entirety; 
and as long as he adherd to his resolutions as to the time 
of our arrival^ we could not object to the hour at whidiki 
thought fit to start. 

At Santa F^^ nine miles from Vera Crua, which is 9^ 
proached by a narrow sandy road, cut through a thiek 
wood^ we saw the first monument of mining insanity: 
there lay^ and are now lying in idle heaps, pipe upon pip^ 
and boiler upon boiler. This cargo was landed in July» 
1825, and was destined for the Real del Monte min^ 
which is about 270 miles from Santa F€. The specuh^ 
tors in these bubbles were so badly informed as to tlie 
country, that they hurried out ship-loads of stores^ eTeiy 
one of which could have been cast in Mexico for half the 
money it cost to remove those sent out to their destini' 
tion. Some of the pipes are now buried undo: the sand 
at Mocambo^ a place seven miles to the eastward of Yen 
Cruz^ where they were first landed. 

Our conducteur arrived at Fueute del Rey at his ptt" 
miied hour : it is only iott^ tnV^ei^ ixwa N«%^irwa»\\ii( 
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roads are bo intufferably bad, that we Tery seldom oon- 
itd for aoy time in a trot^ aud the same mules had to 
g our enmbersome tehide through the deep sand of the 
' knds, and up the steep ascent of the rising grounds* t 
9 were surprised to find a very neat inn^ and every thing 
in and comfortable* Our books^ by former travellers, 
tainly prepared us for much worse than we found. In 
evenings some of the village musicians came to treat us 
fa a serenade^ which was concluded by a very sprightly 
loe : the circumstance of the dancers singing gives a 
at animation to the scene. There is an odd custom ob- 
rable in these dances. Supposing a young girl to be 
tty, and to have excited your admiration, the method of 
▼eying your sentiments is to place your hat upon her 
d. It would be considered a very bad compliment^ in« 
d an unpardonable rudeness^ in her to shun the honour, 
len the dance is concluded^ she returns the hat, and you 
ke her a present of some money ; but the sum must be 
lU^ or it would be considered as insulting her modesty, 
r beds were stretchers, with sheets^ &c. ; a luxury never 
tie met with in the interior. 

We started the next morning by seven o'clock, and pro* 
ded rapidly on our journey, and soon began the ascent 
the Saragota mountain, on the once far-famed paved 
d. This was begun many years back by the merchants 
Vera Cruz, with the intention of continuing it to 
•xico ; a most laborious undertaking, which failed from 
nt of funds, and the immense difficulties to be sur- 
tmted. One of the mining companies attempted to 
lair some of the dilapidations of time ; but after com- 
ting eight yards^ they relinquished the task, for the ex- 
ise was enormous. 

The general view of the country, as we neared Xalappa^ 
s gready improved ; burning sands gave way to wooded 
land ; the road, to use Bullock's words, is " bordered 
the most luxuriant trees and shrubs of every form and 
e« It might be compared to an extensive park in £u- 
N*^ having its woods bounded by the succession of the 
est exotic trees and plants to be found m QUt Vi^vV«<^'tK^ 
i comertatohes," A little aUowance iot ^« \xv«^S^% 
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ecstasies^ on getting clear of Vera Cruz, is perhaps doir- 
able ; but beyond a doubt the general viewli beautifoL 

In passing the different villages^ the houses we obsenei 
« were sometimes of mud^ and sometimes huge sheds, »* 
vered with leaves^ the building itself being of long am 
and freely admitting the air — not unlike a bird-eifi^ ' 
thatched ; cattle were plentiful^ and the ground partidlj 
cultivated. If, however, we saw not the houses of the 
opulent, we were not molested by the beggar ; our chari^ 
was never once solicited between Vera Cruz and Xalappit 
The people seemed contented with their diet and iSbat 
poverty — with their rags, friolas (a kind of bean), tai 
garlic. They exhibited little curiosity in regard to the 
strangers, and either svnmg about in hammocks suspoidcd 
to the trees, or continued their listless occupations. 

In a work of this kind, I do not intend to introduce t 
regular descriptive journal, because in so doing I should 
occupy the whole volume. The remarks will embrace i 
general view of the countiy, without minutely examinisg 
every inn, village, or town, through which we passed; 
besides, we had very little time to search into domestic 
habits, or to loiter in a gambling-house. The latter is the 
seventh heaven of any Mexican, from the president down 
to the arriero, 

Xalappa is about 4,700 feet above the level of the set, 
with a healthy climate : the town is neat and clean ; the 
women are pretty, and the men, although small in stature, 
generally robust and healthy. 

I cannot help remarking a picture in the church of St 
Jose : the subject is the Last Supper. Here the cheru- 
bim and seraphim have undergone a terrible degradation, 
for instead of being represented, as is usual, in heaven, 
they are figuring as cooks and scullions. They are drawn 
as all head and wings, but busily employed ; — one is 
scouring a dish in a kind of modern European kitchen ; 
another is blowing the fire in the Spanish manner ; a third 
is frying eggs ; in the background some are officiating as 
waiters, handling the plates, and making all necessary pie- 
parationB: it must be coufe^^ed tQLl\i<ex SkU extraordinary 
ideSj and does infinitely tuoie cxed\\. \» ^^ w^%\. ^ ^\RfcV 
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fhtn as a painter. In the church of St« Francisco^ Lazarus 
k repreaente^'as a rich don in golden inexpressihles ; and 
•wing to the compact state of the garh^ the d(^ seem look- 
ing in Tain to perform their healing avocation. ^ 

It 18 scarcely credible the lamentable ignorance which 
ptrradea all classes of the Mexicans ; but it is in religion 
Aat this ignorance is more particularly conspicuous. The 
Spaniards^ as their historians relate, in compensation for 
their heartless cruelties and cursed tyranny, introduced 
" die blessed light of religion and liberty : " of the first, 
Aeir bigoted blindness prevents them appreciating the 
Ueasings ; and as to the last, it has been from the days of 
Montezuma to the last manifesto of. Santa Anna, a word 
without a meaning. 

We slept at a posada, kept by one Franceskin : it was 
the best in the town ; and truly might we say that ^< bad 
iraa the best" We were ushered into our rooms by a 
dingy, dirty drab, and given the key to secure our pro- 
perty. The furniture, or rather the room, was as follows : 
■—four whitewashed walls — one small window — one door 
—-one stretcher — one old rickety chair, and one anciently 
constructed and lamentably disfigured table. I once saw 
m looking-glass. As far as subsistence was required we 
fared indifferently enough; but all travellers should re- 
member that the less they eat and drink, and the sooner 
they forget what they have swallowed, the better for 
diemselves and the public; there surely is nothing less 
entertaining than reading what a man has eaten, or at 
what hour he dined. 

We soon arranged for proceeding on our journey. A 
eonvenio was signed, in which it was agreed that, for the 
torn of seventy dollars, we were to be conveyed in three 
days to Puebla de los Angelos (the City of the Angels). 
We started at four o'clock in the morning in a carriage of 
ancient model, drawn by nine mules. The general mode 
'of driving these hardy animals is by a postilion on the 
leading mules ; then come five harnessed abreast of each 
•ther, and then two shafters, on one of which is a postilion, 
tod armed with the same long tormenting kind of ^hv^ 
tued bjr the French in driving theii dil\f^iie^'«^. \\. ^ft&\Si^^ 
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an endless business^ the eternal moanting of the PcmJ: 
we never went out of t walk for upwards of six hmnii 
during which time we toiled at the ascent. Had it Mk 
. been for the honour of the carriage^ as the Irishman os^ 
who was put in a sedan-chair without a bottotn^ and lei 
through every puddle in the street^ we might as weU hm 
walked; for from the commencement of the mountUi 
until we had reached its summit^ we did not embams 
the mules by adding our weight to that of our ricktiy 
vehicle. Day dawned more magnificently than I Ind 
ever previously seen it ; the wide extended view, in wfakh 
was comprised every scenery but that of the ocean— tin 
snow-capped Orizava— -the deep and fertile valleys— -tk 
rugged rock, and the hardy pines, which struck their rooH 
and flourished where vegetation seemed a mockery, gtve 
me a greater idea of the beauty of this part of the tjkki, 
than all the writings of Humboldt could inspire* Aftcri 
tedious journey, which placed us on a level 12,000 txmt, 
according to the greatest of all travellers, above Yen 
Cruz, we established a trot, and, entering the town d 
Perote, took up our quarters at the sign of the Cavifla 
Colorado. 

No officious servant sprung to release us from our con- 
finement; no master appeared to urge on his lazy domer 
tics to their duty ; no eager chambermaid with neat drefl^ 
curled hair, or ruddy complexion, came to ofier a welcome« 
No — this is a free country; '^here the slave is ftced 
from the master ! " Here, it would appear, " that tho 
wicked ceased from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
I hate all descriptions of inns, &c., but I must vent tnj 
spleen upon those miserable abodes in the Mexican states, 
and, in drawing a faithful account of the interior of the 
rooms in the Cavallo Colorado, give the general outline oC 
such places between Vera Cruz and Mexico, with the 
exception of Puente del Rey. 

'*' Hai quartos ? " vociferates the tried traveller. " Si 

hai,** is answered by the cook, who is generally the waiting 

inaid of the establishment; and forthwith she marches 

in advance, with a key large enough for a poker. This 

opens a door leading imme^tjeV^ m\» ^^ ^^^xxxxv^ox^^f!^^ 
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>iii the exterior^ never could have been surmised. With- 
it making any comment, the key is placed in the travel- 
r's charge^ and he is left to himself. You cannot rob 
e landkrd; that he has efi^ctually guarded against, 
r there is not one article of furniture in the apartment : 
Is as bear as it was built, with the exception of four 
fkve planks six inches thick, which are raised from the 
cnilid about two feet, and which constitute the soft re- 
«ing spot of the weary. They afterwards brought in 
lat was dignified as a table : it consisted of two planks 
iced upon trestles, and was more like a carpenter's 
nch on board a ship, than household furniture. A hole 
the table held the candle ; there was only one knife in 
a house, and that belonged to the kitchen ; and as to 
rks, we never ventured to ask for them. I had learnt 
my youth at Constantinople the use of my fingers, and 
consoled myself with the following reflections:— that 
e misery was entirely of my own seeking, and that com- 
rts would be doubly sweet hereafter. There is always 
B^reat difficulty in procuring any thing to eat : to the first 
icstion, relative to the cook having any provisions at 
nd, you are answered in the broad affirmative with an 
dication of surprise as to the question : and then come 
e following demands and responses; but it must be 
iarly understood that in this country volubility of dis- 
urse, except in drunkenneA, is not the national feature. 
Hai algonas cosas k comer ? " is the first interrogatory 
ith all hungry men: it is answered by, " Si— hai;'*— 
which is added the look of surprise : pleased at the idea 
avoiding starvation, the conversation is resumed with 
gemess. 

^' Hai came ? " says the traveller, meaning beef. 
'' No hai came ! " is the response. 
" Hai castrato ?" (Mutton.) 
" Castrato no hai ! ! " 
"HaigaUena?" (Poultry.) 
" No hai gallena ! ! ! '' 
*' Hai huevos ? " (Eggs.) 
*' Huevos no hai ] 1 1 1 " 
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" Hai friolas ? '* (Beans.) 

God bless the never-failing friolas and garlic ! it is t 
delightful dish for ostriches' stomachs, and preTenttany 
man from being guilty of that detestable sin^ gluttony. 

Night draws its sable curtains^ as the noyel-writers say; 
and the weary and the hungry^ after placing their saddla 
for pillows^ or using their hats for such, if they ride in 
carriages — with loaded pistols and drawn sword by thdr 
sides — the door locked and the candle kept burning — 
and without divesting themselves of their garments — lie 
down upon the hard six-inch plank ; and if the fleas jnd 
the flies, the mosquitoes or the bugs, cease their almost 
unceasing visitation, the exhaustion of nature murmurs 
for sleep, and the repose, although short, is sound and 
sweet. 

Day makes its welcome appearance : a cup of choco- 
late, always good, is the Inreakfast (the prime minister, 
Senor Estava, kept a chocolate shop) ; and then for the 
carriage and the jolt. 

At Perots we saw the first regular plantation of the 
aloe, or maqui ; and here the traveller may taste in some 
perfection the celebrated pulque, the national beverage of 
the inhabitants. Before pulque has undergone fermenta- 
tion, and while fresh and sweet from the plant, it is a 
delightful, cool, and wholesome liquid; but should it 
stand in the sun and become strong, it acquires a sour 
taste, and looks like buttermilk. It was very justly com- 
pared by my companion to the fermented mare's milk of 
the Tartars. When in the latter state, it is very intoxi- 
cating, and consequently very pernicious. Thank Heaven, 
I never was fed upon any milk half so sour as mare's milk 
in my life, and therefore am not responsible for the simile. 
Before the flower-stalk of the aloe, which some travellers 
have seen twenty feet high, blossoms, it is cut down dose 
to the plant, a hollow is scooped out, and, for some months, 
the nourishment, which was by nature intended for this 
stalky runs into the hollow, and in that state it is drank, 
sind called '^ pulque du\ce," 
Out road was now over «i saxi^'^ ^ws\, xSviafc "dbsraagfi^ 
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>ye the level of the sea^ with little to amuse, for 
as little to see. Nature was grand ; but one soon 
id of grandeur. Herds of cattle grazing, sheep in 
>cks, and occasionally a rectia of mules, were the 
>ying creatures we saw. The country appeared a 
for, from Tippiawalco (I am not sure of the ortho- 
) to Ojo d'Aqua, where we slept, we only passed 
ienda of any magnitude. Near this was a patch 
an corn ; but, generally speaking, I never saw a 
tivated, less interesting country. On this plain I 
V the mirage to perfection ; and I could not persuade 
that we were not on the borders of a large lake 

with islands. 

Sve o'clock we were at Ojo d*Aqua, having left 
at half-past three in the morning. We had been 

than thirteen hours going forty-two miles ; and 
as the fatigue even at that slow pace, that one 
ed on the road, and another was obliged to be un- 
ed to prevent a similar calamity, 
mr o'clock the next morning we were again pro- 
^ ; and, passing through Nopoluca, one of the 
villages on the road, proceeded through the thick 
f pines, called the Pinal. We arrived at Alcaxete^ 
pped for an hour at the M^son de la Purissima 
cion. After such a name, I must mention that we 
ething to eat, had wooden spoons and forks^ and 
commodated in the kitchen. 

first part of the road between Alcaxete and Puebla 
Jl description. It was a tedious journey, and con- 
st six o'clock, by our safe arrival at Puebla de los 
u We drove into the court-yard of the Meson de 
, unpacked our vehicle, and took possession of our 
Jls. 

•ughout the whole of Mexico the profanation of 
lames is conspicuous. Here we were, for instance, 
st's house, in the City of Angels ; and here a cir- 
ice occurred very derogatory to the sacred name of 
nsion and its inhabitants. Having deposited our 
iteaus, and carefully locked ovwc Aoot,^^ «\\k\s^ 
fcoi^e-room below, and oideiedL^\Tixvet« '^sRSX^i^ 
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were we seated before the landlord entered^ and told w 
that our window was open, and that the property wooU 
not be safe without this ingress was closed. I distinctly 
recollected having myself bolted the shutter, because^ in n 
doing, I remarked that we might purchase some Btnt 
hammocks, and that the bolt was sufficiently strong ^ 
hold one end of the swinging bed. However^ it is alwiyi 
wise to attend to any hint touching security of person or 
property ; and^ consequently, I left my dinner to close the 
aperture. To do this I had to enter the room. I iiH 
stantly missed my friend's portmanteau^ in which were 
the money and letters of introduction^ besides all he had 
in the New World as to clothes ; for the Lively had befbre 
this sailed for England, and left us behind* This was a 
serious loss ; and I could not help some very profane alfai-' 
sions as to the honesty of angels* It was beyond a doalyt 
that by some means the bolt had been worked back, and 
the property stolen. Our only hope was the Alcalde ; bot 
Don Ignacio Calderon, although a very gentlemanly man, 
had the blind partiality of his countrymen in regard to re- 
ligious opinions. I stated the case^ and very broadly ven- 
tured a hint that I did think the master of the hotel must 
have been aware that we bolted the window, because it 
was to him that I made the remark about the hammocks. 
In return for my suspicion I was called a heretic^ and con- 
sequently not worthy of belief. My story was, howevff, 
heard and commented upon. Shoulders were shrugged, 
cigars lighted, and we were given very plainly to under- 
stand that there was little hope of the restitution of pro« 
perty. In return for this cold complacency, I said the 
town ought to be called Puebla de los Ladrones^ and walked 
out under a shower of maledictions. 

As the news of the surrender of the fort had preceded 
us by some days, and as we heard that the Lively had 
sailed for England, I deemed it quite useless hurrying 
myself, and therefore resolved to remain in this second 
heaven of the Mexicans for some few days. 

As we had some doubts of the departure of the Lively, 
notwithstanding the man^ te^oxXa 'w^ had received, we rc- 
Bolved to return with a\\ Acs^aXfiXv \ftN«^ Orroa, vci^^ 
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:t noirniiig eommenced our journey. On arriving at 
M^n de la Purissinia Concepcion^ I overheard the 
y of the mansion in earnest conversation oonoeming 
vellers being waylaid in the wood of the PinaL A little 
antion to the dialogue convinced me that we were the 
(tined victims^ and forthwith I sent to the alcalde re* 
sating an escort. The terms agreed upon were one 
lar for each man of the guard, to see us safe through 
i wood^ or to leave us out of all danger. The alcalde 
idged his word as to the respectability and courage of 
r protectors^ and we advanced on our journey. I di* 
itod four men to keep in advance^ and four in the rear 
the carriage; the remaining two (we had ten in all) rode 
the side of us. We had not progressed far into the 
Bp wood^ before the advance*guard gave the signal to be 
readiness; and they, instead of falling back upon the 
itre position, galloped on^ and were soon out of sight. 
fe men^ muffled up^ emerged from a narrow pass and 
ie towards us. I would not have given at that moment 
e dollars for all we possessed. The rear-guard hung 
ck^ and the two near the carriage seemed paralysed with 
IT. Fortunately the suspicious gentlemen passed on^ 
er scrutinizing our features^ and examining with keen 
mces the state of our escort. 

Relieved for the moment^ we gave way to all kinds of 
use against our leading division^ who^ when this danger 
IS past, came back with drawn swords, and rode by the 
le of the carriage. In an hour we were past the wood, 
d the escort came to be paid : this was done according 
the original agreement^ and all seemed satisfied. No 
aner, however, had we begun to depart^ than we re- 
irked our body-guards in conversation^ which terminated 
their desiring the postilions to stop, and the whole ten 
▼anced towards us. Very iHief was the discourse ; they 
sisted upon being paid another dollar each. To this I 
monstrated ; but I was shortly given to understand that, 
I did not give what they asked^ they would take every 
rthing we had. Of two evils we are taught to choose 
e least ; so^ with reluctant hand, I untied t\i<& V^^ ^ 
feUars we bad carefully eoncealed, «Qtd ^Hdi «^ax tw^Q'tX i^^ 
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robbing us. Tbey were not satisfied even then^ bat beggri 
we would add five dollars more for charity's sake ; whidi 
having received, they laughed at their victims^ and told 
the postilions to drive on. 

It is due to our drivers to say, that they were^ or i^ 
peared to be, more frightened than ourselves ; and certainly 
they did use all their influence with the mules, to get them 
into a quick pace ; but true it is^ '^ the more haste the ka 
speed." In their anxiety to clear us from our friends, tbej 
drove the carriage into a Mexican gutter^ which was aboat 
the size of an English ditch, all nature being here on t 
grand scale : over went the carriage, and out we came \ff 
the window. 

Like true Mexicans, instead of b^inning to remedy the 
disaster, they began to cross themselves, and ejaculated 
their " A ve^ Marias." Some time was lost before we righted 
our unwieldy machine ; and when we were again in readi- 
ness to advance, for the first time I suspected Bone 
treachery, for the postilions lingered long, and kept look- 
ing towards the spot where we had parted with our men- 
dicant escort. The summary mode we adopted, of swear- 
ing by every saint in the calendar, that if they did not 
instantaneously proceed, we would shoot them, at the same 
time cocking and levelling the weapons, had the desired 
efiect ; and in security, and withouf any other adventure, 
we arrived at Xalappa. 

We now had the news confirmed of the Lively ^s depar- 
ture; and I, being anxious beyond all description to see 
Mexico, determined to make another attempt to reach the 
capital. We had had quite enough of carriages and 
escorts: we now resolved to ride the whole way; and, 
having purchased three horses, borrowed a black servant, 
and sent our portmanteaus by the post, for my companion 
had now a trunk, we departed upon our gallant steeds^ and 
advanced at a quick pace. 

Our general average was forty-five miles a day, stop- 
ping at the same stages as we had formerly done, starting 
about an hour before daylight, resting two hours at noon, 
&Bd arriving about sunset. We had no adventures worthy 
of remark^ until we amved aX \);ie 'Nl^wci ^t^ C!\nYiXA \ void 
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having been treated ^ith one specimen of the dexterity 
of the angels, we resolved to be well on our guard. When 
we rode into the ^' Patio," a large yard, a whole generation 
of little cherubs accompanied us, to asaist us with our 
trifling luggage. We were determined to unsaddle the 
horses ourselves, one at a time; the other two being 
unemployed, keeping a bright look-out; but, in spite of 
■11 our precautions, my companion lost his whip, and I had 
to fight for my cloak. 

The next morning, at six o'clock, we were outside of the 
City of Angels. The general view of the country begins 
to improve immediately after leaving the Puebla. The 
high mountain of the Popocatepettle, 17)711 feet above 
the surface of the sea, and 11,156 feet above the level of 
the plain, is a magnificent sight. Cultivation was general, 
tnd the road much better : between Puebla and St. Martin, 
m distance of twenty-seven miles, haciendas* are frequently 
met with ; the villagers are neat and clean, and the whole 
Tiew considerably enhanced. 

We rode on to the Rio Frio, at a quick pace. Our 
servants had, either from laziness or fatigue, always latterly 
kept far behind us ; and when we arrived at the inn, we 
had ample time to water and feed the horses, and rub them 
down, before Antonio appeared. To obviate this, I made 
him ride in advance ; which hurt his feelings, as he said, 
for it implied a doubt of his honesty, fiy six the next 
morning we left the Rio Frio, the worst resting-place on 
the road ; for we slept on the mud floor, and had not even 
a chair or a table. 

It is a cold miserable situation, embosomed in a deep 
wood, on the highest part of the road, over which the 
traveller passes between Vera Cruz and the capital, being 
about 1 0,500 feet above the level of the sea. The river, 
from which the station takes its name, is a mere cold, 
running stream : it was frozen during the night. 

The morning was bitterly cold, and many were the 
folds we took in our mantas, Antonio was placed in ad- 
vance, and we started at a gallop ; but after having kept 
him in that position for about half an hour, he declasMd 

* Hacienda* are large fariQ». 
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his saddle-girths were loose, and he diBmoiuited to tig^ 
them, promising to overtake us. We saw no m<ne of hin 
until we arrived in Mexico. 

We passed two carriages with strong escorts ; on seeiig 
us, they halted, and drew up in a line of battle, aUowing 
us room to pass : when we came close, we slackened oir 
pace, and they prepared for action. I took the liberty of 
announcing, that we were not " ladrones ; " and afitr a 
Lute we parted. 

past nine we had cleared the wood, and one 
short turn brought us in sight of the valley of Mexka < 
On the left was Chalco and its lake ; on the right i 
cultivated country, divided by lakes, and studded with 
villages ; the whole circle, as far as the eye could readi} 
terminated in high and rugged mountains. From a phtt 
called Cordova, it is almost impossible to behold a finer 
view in any part of the world ; here we waited, and bcit 
we hallooed for Antonio, the black : it was useless. Aboat 
three o'clock we came upon the narrow causeway which 
divides the lake of Texuoo, and Mexico was before us* 
The very idea of being within sight of the city com- 
pensated for all our troubles and all our fatigues ; it wii 
a moment of excitement, only understood by those who 
have all their lives travelled to far distant places, and who 
consider themselves exalted in the scale of society, thi 
more distant their researches, and the more strange ^ 
inhabitants. 

The aspect of this city is beyond all imagination insig- 
nificant. It stands on a flat ; and is approached for 
fourteen miles on a perfect level : the consequence is, that 
only the outer line of houses is visible ; and the suburbs 
of Mexico are proverbially dirty and disgusting. By five 
o'clock we passed the barrier, and rode to the CaUe d( 
Canoa, in which street the son of my companion resided. 

Mexico is, according to the arrieros (certainly the best 
judges), 102 leagues from Vera Cruz : it requires seven 
days' continued riding to perform the journey, which is 
always undertaken by daylight I never remember to 
have heard the miserable inns disturbed after ten o'clock 
by the arrival of a txaveW^i. M\!tk»vx^ \^^c^tv» and 
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■mrders are by no means uncommon^ it is a singular fact, 
tk>t the recuas of mules, all laden with money, or valuable 
^oods, are seldom attacked or plundered. Every ten mules 
ksre one man to protect them, and to replace the cargo, 
dvndd it be forced on one side by coming in contact with 
•Bother mule. These men^ called arrierosy are the hardiest^ 
te stoutest, and the most laborious men in the country ; 
to them the high or the low country is the same. Very 
few inhabitants accustomed to the sea-breeze of Vera 
Cmz> can bear the lighter and more rarefied atmosphere 
of Mexico, without being attacked by some pulmonary 
eomplaint ; and the Mexicans can ill bear up against the 
oppressive heat of the coasts. The arrieroa alone face the 
two dangers^ alike distinguished for their hardihood and 
their honesty. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Om entering the city^ so eagerly sought, and so pleasant 
to behold, I was struck with astonishment at the dirty, 
filthy «tate of the suburbs, and the ragged, squalid ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants. But soon this changed^ and 
we came into the Plaza : here all was magnificence, all 
beauty ; and here were concentrated the wealth, the go- 
Yemment, the antiquities^ the religion of the Mexicans. 
On the eastern side stands the cathedral; on the north, 
Uie Portal de las Flores ; on the southern is the Govern- 
ment house or palace. On the west is a place called the 
Parian : this latter is the only part which would bear im- 
provement, the houses being very low, and the resort of 
all the huxters and clothes-venders in the capital. The 
cathedral is beautifully placed, the architecture perfect, 
and the structure not like our modem lath-and-plaster 
building, but apparently built to last as long as the world 
exists. The palace of the Duke de Monte Leone, exiled 
after the revolution, stands on the spot fotmwVj ^i^cixsL^\^\ 
If the palace of Afontezuma ; and tlie Go^w\vttv«!L\.Ajka>asfc» 

X 
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or the palace of the president, which is on the soaChem 
side, facing the Duke of Monte Leone's former abode, wai 
esteemed by a very old traveller to be more of a rojd 
residence than any palace in Europe : — to this I do not 
subscribe. It i9 a beautiful building, but cannot be men- 
tioned with the royal palace at Stockholm, nor bear a coni^ 
parison with the Imperial winter-residence in Pelersbtui^ 

I shall cut short all descriptions in a few words. The 
^'ty in some parts is splendid, in others dirty and dvBgat^ 
ing ; the streets immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
square, or Plaza, are broad, regular, and handsome. The 
Calle Capuchinas might rival the Strada Balbi at Genoa; 
and few cities can boast of such streets as the Calle St. 
Francisco, or the Calle Plateros. 

My companion, who hardly spoke a word of Spanisb^ 
got into a curious dilemma from the wording of a sen- 
tence ; he had lost his way in the city, and was anzioa 
to learn his proper path. He was on horseback, and t 
ragged Mexican kept close to his horse*s head with a cn- 
cifix in his hand, which no doubt he wished to sell M 
he importuned my friend excessively, and as he kept ki«- 
ing the crucifix himself and then tried to poke it in the 
face of my companion, the latter soon lost his equaoimity 
of temper, and stopped short to inquire his way, and to 
get rid of his persecutor. While be was bungling out the 
question concerning the road, the Mexican thrust the on- 
cifix into the rider*s face, and afterwards made signs ftr 
some money ; this being interpreted as implying a wish to 
sell the article, my companion called out hastily — " No- 
no quere Jesu Christo." The whole street reverberated 
with the yell set up by the crowd ; and had not the spur 
and the whip been called into requisition^ a fatal rendt 
might have been the consequence. 

They show every outward respect to the symbol of their 
religion. Independently of the obligation to walk bare- 
headed, should you be in the streets every day at noon, at 
three and at six o'clock, during tlik time the priests are 
saying the prayers for the dead, great care is requisite to 
pky proper respect w\ietie\w the carriage, which conveys 
the holy father ¥i\\o aAmVai^Xfit^ xJaa \aA\^\>Qs^te^d!iQ^^^wMn 
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the streets. This carriage, which is painted all 
I religious suhjects, and which is drawn by four 
nules, is preceded by a man who carries a small 
ch is unceasingly tinkled as long as the carriage 
ion. Then came four men bearing long candles : 
de of the coach four boys marched^ and chanted ; 
fe men with lights brought up the rear. A number 
( always attended the procession to enforce order, 
;, and reverence ; and every man, woman, an^ 
thin sight of the carriage, on hearing the bell, are 
!to fall on their knees, and so remain until the 
may have passed, or the bell be inaudible. In 
wever, of the numerous cautions I had received 

not daring to look into the interior of the sacred 

1 was resolved to satisfy my heretical curiosity, 
all therein. A priest robed in white, holding a 
with a boy in front of him, who held a candle in 
, and supported an open book against his bosom 
I other, was all I saw for my profanity. The 
ns not unfrequently lead to murders. During the 
•mained in Mexico, an unfortunate foreign shoe- 
rho was rapidly rising in wealth, owing to his per* 
i and talent, omitted to kneel in his shop when 
passed. His next-door neighbour, a follower of 
line of business, after having paid his devotional 

suddenly entered his neighbour's shop, and 
lim to the heart. This was a truly laudable act : 
Q un Risked was given, the murdered was buried at 
>ec, and the murderer prospered for his piety ! 
ristmas night, no less than six men were murdered, 

for public gaze the next morning in the great 
pposite the Government-house. The Mexicans 
>me so used to these exhibitions, that they pass 
ited dead with unfeeling calmness : more indiffer* 
Id not be manifested by a Turk, when his friend 

to receive the bastinado ; custom does certainly 

a man to many a strange sight, 
npartial distribution of justice where bigotry pre- 
s, is a consummation devoutly to be wished, but 
iver occurs. In the hou&e m 7i\v\^ "vi^ \^^^ 

X 2 
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was an old fanatical woman, who hated ns most cordiaUy, 
and I trust without any other reason than that of a diflb> 
ence of creeds. She tried various modes of samajmct, 
all of which we managed to overcome ; and she in despdr 
resorted to the Very improper declaration, that we should 
he in hed hy ten o'clock, or that we might sleep in tlie 
streets. Neither one nor the other suited our taste, and 
we resolved that neither the one nor the other should be put 
in force. It happened that the very next day we danced 
at some large party, and cards and conversation occupkd 
our time until midnight. Returning home, we rapped at 
the large door — and rapped in vain ; at last, after many 
loud reproaches, a strange voice warned us to depart — 
that the key was up-stairs — and the door closed for libit 
night. In answer to this, I mentioned my intention of 
applying a pistol to the lock, and saving the porter the 
trouhle of going for the key. Antonio, hearing the noise) 
opened the window, and warned me liot to fire, for diat 
six armed men from the country were in the Patio, all 
ready for action, and preparing to fight. I desired him to 
make a lasso fast to the halcony and give me^'the end of it 
With this our party soon got into our apartment, and 
prepared to take the enemy by surprise : our noise, how- 
ever, warned them of our success, and they retired to rest, 
leaving us unmolested to do the same, after we had cau- 
tiously fastened and secured our doors. 

The next morning we resolved to bring the case before 
the alcalde, and at the proper hour we appeared at the hall 
of justice. Our case was a very simple one: we only 
wanted to know if we were not allowed to enter our own 
house at any time we thought fit : strange as it may ap- 
pear, there is great doubt on the subject ; for it is held by 
some, that the person to whom the house actually belongs, 
if she resides therein, has the right to close the door at ten 
o'clock to the exclusion of her lodgers. '* Very well ! ** 
quoth I, " if you have a law, or if custom has made it a 
law, there is an end to that question ; but, pray telljme, 
by what right four or five men are placed in the yard, 
armed at all points, to shoot us if we venture to come in, 
and who were actuaU^ %o\x^\. ixoxiv xlfea tws^Arj list that 
purpose ? " 
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Why," replied the alcalde, '' I do not exactly see 
.t right you have to ask the question, hecause none of 

were shot ; and therefore you only surmise that you 
ht have heen shoL" 

'■ Very true, senor," I replied, '' hut they happened to 
leut their muskets ; and Antonio saw them too." 
^ Ah — hut," replied the alcalde, '' they did not shoot 

of you." 

^ But supposing, senor, that they had shot one of us ? " 
' Ah, that indeed ! " ejaculated the misnamed justice. 
a that case," he continued, '^ the man so doing would 
e been fined a dollar ; and had the deceased been a 
per, the murderer must have paid the burial expenses 
you are heretics, you know ! " 

' What ! " said I, '' are heretics* lives only worth one 
lar?" 

' Quien sahe ? " replied the alcalde, and turned to some 
re important case. 

Throughout either the Mexican or the Columbian go- 
nments, these two words, '' Quien sabe ?" are used every 
lute of the^y ; the literal meaning is, '* who knows ? " 
adcing a question as to what hour it may be, '' Quien 
e " is the reply. " How many leagues are we from the 
ital ? " " Quien sabe," invariably was the answer. 
The name of Justice is quite a by-word : the scales are 
er impartially held ; and the sword often falls on the 
mg neck. In cases of murder, the offender is not very 
tily pursued ; and, when brought to his trial, is never, 
vided he is rich, executed. In a city like Mexico, is 
likely, if proper attention were paid by the police, and 

alcaldi fearlessly performed their duty with imparti- 
y, that foreigners would be obliged to walk about, 
led like heavy dragoons ? or would six or seven men 
re their throats cut on a holiday ? or would murdered 
gects be exposed before the palace, their bodies cruelly 
srated ? or would the inhabitants ride about with a large 
fe stuck in their boots, to cut a lassoy should they be 
ircled ? or would a man be obliged to get into the win- 
w of his own house, because an old bigoted harridan 
old not let him in at the door ? oi ^q\v\.^ ^^^ \siYii^\^\Si^^ 
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Christian bring from the country his own servants, to 
murder the inmates of his sister's house? In Vera Craa, 
between the 12th of January, 1826, and the 18th of tbe 
same month, ten gentlemen were murdered, and neither 
law nor justice pursued the assassins. 

On my return to Vera Cruz, I was robbed by my own 
escort, and certainly had very nearly the pleasure of walk- 
ing a long part of the way. I had ridden a considerable 
distance in advance of the carriage, and had taken up my 
night's quarters at the respectable inn of the Purissinu 
Concepcion in Alcaxete; as usual, I laid my weary self 
upon a large bench, and placed my arms ready, in the 
event of any necessity to use them. I had with me t 
young Englishman, who had not been used to rough- 
riding, and who now, overcome by the fatigue of the long 
sultry ride, had fallen into a sound sleep by my side. 

Weary and fatigued as I was, I could not fall adeep; 
there are times when the mind will not subside into forget- 
fulness, or the eyes close in slumber ; some guardian angel 
kept me from repose, and I lay with my eyes and ears open 
and attentive. A little after midnight, I heard the voices 
of Spaniards, who, although they knew we were at the inn, 
did not know our room : the door opened into the court- 
yard, on the steps of which sat smoking and talking tbe 
premeditators of mischief : the conversation was, of coarse, 
in Spanish, but amounted to the following : — 

" There are three of them, two senhors and one eriado 
(servant) ; they all rode horses, and the animals are in the 
same stable as our mules." 

'' It may be," was the short reply. 

" Are they English ? " continued the first voice. 

'^ Quien sabe," was the answer. 

" There can be no harm," continued the gentleman of 
easy conscience, ** in taking the horse of a heretic." 

" Not in the least," was replied ; and here followed an 
audible sigh, such as a man sometimes gets rid of after a 
whifF of tobacco. 

" Well," said the former, " suppose I drive the mules 
out, and you take the horses into the wood (the Pinal); 
do you think they wiW ftud lYvetci^" I 
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'' Quieh sabe." 

'' But do you think we can get off clear to-morrow with 
diem ? " 
, " Quien sabe." 

'* Where can we sell them ? " 

** Quien sabe." 
"Do you think the Englishmen- are asleep ? " 

" Quien sabe.** 

After much such a conversation, it was decided to rob 
the heretics, and forthwith I heard them walk away from 
the steps. 

My companion, who was fast asleep, started into ac- 
tivity when he heard me fastening on my sabre, and fum- 
bling with my pistols ; he was soon ready for action : and 
with a cautious hand I opened the door, to watch opera- 
tions^ before I commenced any hostile demonstration. 
• It was a fine clear night — not a noise to be heard, save 
now and then a grunting curse from the thieves as they 
moved the mules in the stable to make way for our horses 
to pass : the stable-door was exactly opposite to ours, and 
ike light of the moon fell upon that side of the court- 
yard : so that we remained in our room unseen, whilst we 
had a good view of our enemies. 

■ At last, after a considerable time had elapsed, I saw my 
Uack stallion coming out of the stable, followed very 
elosely by the other two horses ; the foremost man held 
the lasso which secured the different animals, whilst the 
other thief crept along the wall to open the gate. I now 
began to think that my' friends had gone far enough ; so, 
with very little courtesy, I walked over the way, seized the 
Spaniard by the collar, and trotted him and the horses 
into their proper places ; in the meantime my companion 
was making very determined signs of his eagerness to 
commit murder upon the '' Quien sabe " gentleman, who 
was on the point of opening the gate. 

'' Prepare to die, you vagabond scoundrel you, directly ! " 
said he litde fire-eater. " What ! steal our horses, will 
yoii ? This is the last night you ever perform so vile a 
part. What are you doing at the gate, you villain ? 
. *^ Quien sahe ! " was the cool lepV'^f* 

n 4> 
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^^Go and help your vagabond companioD in pUdng 
the horses in the stable^ and then come out and be shot!" 

The Spaniard walked away, struck a light for his c^, 
and^ after having placed the horses in their proper places^ 
fastened the stable-door, and said, with the greatest cool- 
ness, " that they belonged to the house, and were only 
going to take the horses to water, knowing that we alwayi 
departed early in the morning.** 

'^ And where did you intend to sell them ? " I asked. 

** Quien sabe ! " was the rejoinder. 

The next morning they spread a report that we wen 
going to steal their mules, and that they had detected lu 
in the act of committing the theft. They could not even 
get any credit from their own countrymen. 

In three days we were at Vera Cruz : the season had 
been unusually unhealthy, and the church-yard, or radier 
burial-ground, had scarcely a spare resting-place for the 
victims of the yellow fever. It was in one of my rambles 
that I witnessed the following scene : — 

Struck by the appearance of the skulls, which are piled 
up exactly like shot in a garrison, I entered this Campo 
Santo, if so it can be called ; and after gazing for some 
moments at the awful piles of bleached heads, which met 
the eye in every direction, and were convincing evidences 
of the fatal effects of the prevalent disorder, my attention 
was attracted by a loud laugh of a female, who was in 
conversation with two men digging a grave. I instantly 
turned to witness the operation, and, on nearing the spot, 
observed the workmen relinquishing their undertaking, as 
the grave was considered finished : it was so shallow, that 
it was evident that the body would scarcely be covered, 
and would half breed a pestilence from the putrid stench 
it would create in a very short time. '^ Why, my good 
friends ! " said I, '' this will never do ; why, the man 
will be on a level with the ground, — his flesh will be 
visible." 

'^ And what if he is ? " replied one of the grave-diggers ; 
^^ the crows will soon finish him : look behind you ! " be 
continued. 

J did^ and there saw l\ie aim oi a ^•^^ii) «sid nominally 
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buried man, clear of his graye, with two crows sitting 
quietly and undisturbed as they tore the remaining flesh 
firom the bone, and bolted the unsavoury meal. 

The woman, who stood by the grave, seemed quite de- 
lighted at my disgust, and my endeavour to scare the 
intruders from so unhallowed a repast: no sooner had 
they flapped their lazy wings in the air, and lifted them- 
selves from the ahnost bared arm, the fingers of which 
had served for a perch, than they seemed to '' caw " a 
kind of defiance ; and, lengthening their long l^s, they 
touched the prey with their claws, whilst the flap of the 
wing kept them independent of support I watched them 
with an anxious eye, as they again relaxed their idle 
efforts and settled on the arm, again dug their savage 
beaks into the flesh, and again strained their arched necks, 
as the tenacity of their food forced them to use their ut- 
most strength. 

Whilst I had been occupied in gazing on this horrid 
scene, the man destined for the shallow grave had been 
brought, and left in an open shell : he was perfectly 
naked, and had died^ not of the yellow fever, but from a 
stab^ apparently of a bayonet, a litde below the heart. 
No priest attended to offer a last prayer for the poor man's 
benefit ; no friend was to moisten the grave with the tear 
of affection ; no wife, no child, no former companion 
appeared to weep for a loss they must have sustained, or 
to hallow the last act of humanity. On a tree hard by, 
some scavenger birds, with thirsty beaks, seemed eyeing 
the preparations, whilst the crows on the bared arm looked 
savagely on a fresher repast. 

*' My friend ! " said I, addressing one of the men, who, 
without his shirt, had been toiling at the grave, *' I will 
give you half a dollar if you dig this resting-place so deep 
that those black devils of birds shall be disappointed." 

" And what if I do ? " said he. " They only rob the 
cayotte* ; when the sun is down, deep or not deep, they 
will find him out." 

'* Will you dig it deeper for half a dollar ? " 

r * The cayotte U an animal not unlike a jackal, something between. «. ^UsL 
dog aod 8 fox. 
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With a lassitude common in those sultry countries, and 
after exchanging a word or two with the woman^ whoie 
eyes indicated any thing else hut seriousness of thoaght} 
or affection at the scene^ hoth workmen again hegan to 
deepen the graye ; the pickaxe struck against something 
hard ; and a skull was taken from the place^ which one of 
the workmen rolled at the crows^ which had left their prey, 
and had advanced nearer to us. They rose upon the wingi 
and passing dose over our heads, settled near to the dead 
man. Even the woman was dismayed at the sight, and 
urged her child to go and scare liiem away; hut the 
hirds only walked ahout^ and seemed to defy its efforts to 
turn them from their intentions. 

The grave was not dug deep enough, but still as deep 
as they would dig it : and I awaited the finale of so de* 
grading a sight No dog could have been hurried to his 
grave with less ceremony, or been kicked from this world 
with less feeling. After having been seated for some 
moments, and amused themselves during that time in 
making love to the lady, they arose to finish the last act ; 
one took the dead man by both hands, whilst the other 
grasped his feet, and in this manner brought him near the 
grave ; he could not have been dead an hour^ for the body 
hung down in all the flexibility of life, not a joint seemed 
stiffened : when within a yard of the spot^ they swung the 
corpse backwards and forwards three tiroes, one man saying 
with unfeeling mimicry, " Here is something for the father 
of the next world ; " then throwing the body into the 
grave, gave a loud '' ah ! *' and finished the ejaculation 
with thanking God that the labour was past. 

It fell into the spot destined for its reception, with s 
dead and heavy sound : all that a day before was the 
image of God, was rolled into the dust of oblivion : no 
voice besides my own even said '^ Amen ; " and the softer 
part of human nature, the woman, stood by with folded 
arms and heartless indifference. The child, that emblem 
of innocence, alone seemed conscious of the barbarity^ 
and screamed to its unfeeling mother for protection; 
whilst the men hardened to the task from the frequent 
repetition, kicked the scaivl^ Ol\x?X on« >3Eifc\t ^^m^ianion, 
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ind trampled upon him as he lay^ a heap of flesh and 
iwnes — not even stretched in decent posture in his nar- 
row grave. 

Alas ! alas ! thought I^ as I slowly retreated from the 
scene — is this the end of life ? Is it for this men toil^ 
fight^ slaTe^ court the popular god, ambition — worship 
fortune ; and, from the cradle to the grave^ torment them- 
lelves and their neighbours in some useless speculation or 
abortive scheme ? But yesterday, and that was a man 
moving in his own sphere ; perhaps the envy of some, 
and the friend of many : a drunken brawl^ a hasty word^ 
a ready dagger^ and then a grave and forgetfulness ; and^ 
alas ! what are we ? — the food of the birds which sing 
our requiem^ and flap, with a kind of funereal noise^ a 
dusky pail in their sable wings. When I arrived at the 
gate^ long since broken from its hinges, I turned to look 
at the grave ; the woman and the child^ the grave-digger 
and his companion, had gone ; and the first bird at the 
repast was stooping on its wing to drop upon the loose 
dirt which covered the corpse. 

My companion in my Mexican trip took a passage in 
the packet for England^ and I returned to Jamaica to 
report myself to the commander-in-chief. I was placed 
as a supernumerary on the books of the Magnificent, and 
very shortly after my return received my commission as 
commander of a ten-gun brig : vessels so admirably con- 
structed as neither to be able to fight or fly, as occasion 
may require. They are the most useless class of vessels 
ever constructed^ and which are admirably calculated to 
depress the courage of our seamen, and to heighten that 
of adversaries. There is not a ten-gun brig in the service 
which is a match for any smart American schooner with a 
long gun on board ; and what would be the cry if an 
English man-of-war brig was taken by a schooner ? The 
same remarks are applicable to the little, shorty useless^ 
leewardly class of ships called Jack- ass frigates^ out of 
compliment to the proposer or builder, I know not which, 
of these deformed vessels. An American sloop of war 
ought to take them, to a certainty : and should we then 
survive the disgrace of losing a ftigale Vcv «a^ «cv ^R.'ckss^'^ 
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It was the evening preceding my departure in my mm 
command, that I was dining in Kingston^ at the house of 
a very celebrated physician and surgeon^ alike known for 
his hospitality and his talent : we had divested oursebres 
of our lumbering coats, and were sitting in quiet comfort, 
enjoying the cool breeze of the land-wind^ and refreshing 
nature with some slightly chilled claret 

'' Massa^ massa/' said a black boy, who burst throng^ 
the verandah in which we were regaling ; '^ Massa, come 
quick^ him wanted^ sar, Massa Brown him dead^ sar — 
him shot^ sar^ wid a pistol, sar." 

"Get out, you black fool!" said the doctor; "if 
Mr. Brown is dead, I can be of no use. I can't bring a 
dead man to life, you booby ! Who sent you ? " 

" Missy Brown, sar — him say^ sar, him broder dead, 
sar^ and wanted the doctor, sar. I really wish you come, 
sar. Missy quite frightened.*' 

" Missy and you are two fools together : come, be off. 
If the boy was not killed, I might be of service; but to 
doctor the dead is both unprofitable and useless." 

Away went blackey, and the doctor and myself were 
again left alone. '* Surely," said I, *' something must be 
the matter^ or the boy never would have looked so fright- 
ened. Come, doctor, suppose you go and see." 

" Not I, truly ; it is very seldom that, throughout the 
year, I get a quiet and comfortable dinner. Some old 
blockhead pricks her finger in hemming her handkerchief, 
and then is monstrously surprised that we cut it off to 
prevent tetanus. It was but the other day that I got into 
my top-chaise* to go to dinner, when a black girl came 
and told me her mistress was dying : I went, and found a 
young woman about twenty -five, who had by some care- 
lessness run the needle into her thumbs and complained of 
pain running up her arm. Ten minutes after the clumsi- 
ness, she had only four fingers on her left hand ! " 

At this moment another clatter was heard^ and in came 
a black boy, nearly white with fear. 

'^ Massa say^ sar, massa doctor come directly^ that 

* A top-chaise is a kind of stanhope, with a head resting upon four upright 
Jron supporters. 
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Massa Brown only dying ; blm no dead yet, sar — him 
riiot through the head." 

The doctor immediately prepared to visit his patient, 
and 1 went with him. On arriving at the door, we found 
a crowd collected, crying and bewailing. Some of the 
little black girls seemed half frantic ; and while the doctor 
was arranging his dignified looks, I sprang up stairs, and 
in a moment was in the fatal room. 

On the floor, in the centre, was a white boy of about 
iSonrteen years of age, stretched out as if dead. Around 
him stood about sixteen or seventeen black and mulatto 
women, all drooping their heads, and in tears. On seeing 
me, they made an opening, and I knelt down by the side 
of the boy's head to inspect the wound. The ball had 
entered the left temple, and the brains were oozing through 
the orifice. The body was occasionally convulsed ; the 
haggard features were indicative of the approach of death, 
whilst the gurgling in the throat, and the glassy fixture of 
the eyes, confirmed my worst apprehensions. By this 
time the doctor, who had dropped his hat in the hurry, 
and had been in search of it, entered the room ; and as 
be came to me, I said in a low tone, *' It is no use, the 
boy is on the point of death." The blacks caught the 
sound, and cried most piteously : '* Oh, massa Charlie, 
no leave us, sar — no leave us, sar — look up, massa 
Charlie." 

With some difficulty, the doctor procured a razor, and 
began to shave the head near the wound ; but no sooner 
had he inspected the place, than he left the boy flat on bis 
back ; and as he rose, said, '^ He is dying, and will be 
dead in a moment." The jaw began to droop, the noise 
in the throat ceased, and a pin might have been heard to 
fall, notwithstanding the crowd in the room. At this 
instant a slight shudder aflected the boy — a shiver pre- 
vious to death. The blacks rushed to the body, and each 
endeavoured to get her mouth over the dying boy's ; and 
each, as she neared his lips, started up and cried, " I 
have it — I have it!" meaning that she had caught his 
soul ! The boy stiffened into death, and his misery was 
over. The servants now commenced «l Vo^id \^^^s2&Si%^ 
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very similar to the low howl of the Irish. They tossed 
their aprons in the air^ and gave vent to their feelings in 
their usual wild manner : but it was evident that the slaves 
wept for the loss of their young master ; and the grief 
they expressed was decisive of the dead never having 
tyrannised over his servants^ but that he had used them 
with kindness and regard. 

The accident arose from a hasty word. One brodier 
was in the habit of tormenting the other. The father hap- 
pened to say, " Why, Tom, don't you shoot him ? " Upon 
which the son took down a pistol and cocked it. '^ Take 
care," said the father, " it is loaded." 

" Will you leave me alone, Charlie.^ or I will shoot you." 

Charlie still continued to plague him ; the brother ad- 
vanced within a yard, and firing, shot him through the 
forehead. 

As I have, and had, a mortal antipathy to a coroner's 
inquest, I left the house, ran to my boat, rowed down to 
Fort Royal, and the next morning at daylight was stand- 
ing out of the harbour through the leeward passage, bound 
to St. Jago de Cuba. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



I KNOW many men in the navy, who have served their 
years and years afloat, who have passed through the rugged 
life of a sailor, untouched by the enemy, and unhurt by 
misfortune. How true it is, " that in the midst of life we 
are in death ! " that the very moment of intoxicating joy 
may be our last of existence; and the instant of the 
greatest apparent security, the date of our death ; how 
vain are all our precautions against the unerring baud of 
fate! 

The Magpie, a small schooner under the command of 

Lieutenant Smith, an active^ intelligent officer, was ordered 

to cruise between the Colorados, a shoal at the western 

extremity of the island oi C\x\)^, ^ud \.\v^ Ra.vannah, in 
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order to intercept a piratical vessel, which had committed 
innumerable depredations both on shore and at sea, and 
which every trader had seen, but none could accurately 
describe. It was a service of the utmost importance, in- 
asmuch as the existence of this vessel rendered higher 
JDSurances requisite ; the merchant- vessels dared not to 
sail without a convoy, and the men-of-war were otherwise 
in great request in every part of Columbia and Mexico, to 
protect the merchant from the rapacity of the different 
governments^ or the constant revolutions which threw the 
weak entirely on the power of the strongest, without a 
chance of assistance. 

The Magpie proceeded to her destination^ and there 
remained, in hopes of capturing the marauder. It was 
one evening, when the sea-breeze had lulled^ and the calm 
in being which occurs before the land-breeze commences^ 
that the schooner lay upon the silent waters without a 
inotion^ with her head towards the shore, and about eight 
miles distant from the Colorados. Smithy who had swept 
^he horizon with his glass from the mast-head of his 
charge^ until the twilight had died into darkness^ was in 
his cabin^ tlie mate on deck^ the crew talking over past 
■eenes and occurrences^ every thing apparently in the most 
perfect security^ when an event occurred, which I well 
know I cannot paint in the glowing colours the heart-rend- 
ing tale deserves. 

It 18 requisite here to mention^ that the schooner had her 
■foxe-topsail set, the yard being braced for the starboard 
lack ; the fore-sail was in the brails^ and the jib and boom 
mainsail^ the latter with the tack triced up, hanging up and 
down in the calm. On the larboard bow a small black 
cload had hung over the land ; and in tropical climates, 
almost invariably, the clouds setding on the hills is the 
aign of the land-breeze being about to commence. Perhaps 
many of my readers have not been in these climates, where 
the blessings of the cool night-breeze must be felt to be 
appreciated ; generally speaking, the land-wind comes on 
la light flaws, until it settles into its strength, which is 
sarely sufficient to drive a frigate at the rate of ^s^ kxsik^^ 

hmr. 
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No one can guess with what impatience the navigator, 
who has heen beating all day against the sea-breeze and 
current, awaits the arrival of his fedr Wind, and coding 
breeze, which is to give him renewed existence hj itB 
bracing qualities, and to forward him towards his port. It 
is a blessing eagerly sought after^ and heartily welcome 
when it comes. 

The cloud, which at first seemed only of small di- 
mensions, gradually increased ; and the moon, which was 
shining brightly just over the vapour, perhaps made it 
appear darker than it really was. The mate looked at the 
gathering blackness without apprehension, although some 
foreboding of approaching mischief seemed to render him 
unquiet and uneasy. 

^' Mr. Smith/' said the mate, looking down the hatch- 
way ; "1 think the land-breeze is coming off rather strong, 
sir ; the clouds look very black." 

*' Very well," replied Smith ; *' keep a sharp look-oat. 
I shall be on deck myself in a moment." 

It is proper for the historian of all misfortunes to show 
how, by cautious attention, such misfortunes might have 
been guarded against. When the mate observed the in- 
creasing blackness and density of the cloud, he ought to 
have braced the fore-yard round, and thus to have pre- 
vented the schooner being taken aback; for there are no 
vessels so ticklish (as we call it) as schooners, and no 
yards so difficult to manage in a squall, as the long over- 
grown yard for a schooner's fore-topsail, or square-sail. 
Had this slight manoeuvre been executed, the horrible con- 
sequences which ensued might have been obviated ; at any 
rate, the men ought to have been kept in readiness, the 
fore-topsail should have been furled, or lowered, and 
preparations to meet any circumstances ought to have been 
made. 

It is a singular fact, that the crew, who had been en- 
gaged in relating all kinds of wonderful events about five 
minutes before the catastrophe occurred, became awfully 
silent ; not a word escaped them : there seemed a prepa- 
ratory stillness for death itself, or a respectful fear at its 
approach. 
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A gquaU of wind, which must liave been fearfully 
n>iig, seemed to burst from the cloud sIongEide ibe 
Aiooner ; il reached her before the mate could call the 
tch into activity. The vessel was talien aback ; and 
■. Smith, as he put his foot upon the kst step of the 
pjder, found hie schooner ujiaet, and scarcely had he 
o reach the deck, before she sunk, to rise no more. 
The crew, amountitig in all to twenty-four, happened 
ickily to be on deck, with the exception of two, who 
re drowned in the achooner ; and in one minute they 
ind themselves struggling in the water — their home, 
dr ship, and some of their companions, lost for ever. 
te wild cry for assistance from Boine, of surprise from 
lers, and fear from all, seemed to drown (he wind; for, 
\ if sent by Providence to effect this single event, no 
■ had the schooner sunk, than the wind entirely 
I, a calm came on, and Ihe bright rays of the moon 
II upon the wet faces of the struggling crew — most for- 
inately, as some would think, but in reality the most 
^nfully unfortunate from what followed ; the boat on 
I booms of the schooner floated clear of the sinking 
Bel, and seemed prepared for their Ealvation ; the fore- 
rd-wm had somehow got fixed on the gunwale, and aa 
• schooner sunk, it naturally heeled the boat, until she 
nearly upset, and half full of water, when the yard 
it disentangled, the schooner sunk, and the boat floated. 
The only ark of their safety was amply large enough 
have saved the twenty-two men, who instantly swam 
ber ; and such was the impetuosity occasioned by their 
ght. that prudence was overlooked : and in the hurried 
erdon of eight or ten endeavouring to scramble in, all 
, one fide, the half-filled boat heeled below her gun-wale 
vater, and rolled over and over ; some got across 
r keel — the others held on by her — and all were saved 
n drowning. 

Mr. Smith, who appears to have been a man of most 
mate command and coolness, began to reason with 
I on the impossibility of their being saved, if they 
Wimied in their ptesent position ; for those who were on 
i keel would shortly roll off, and exn&iti vn& Iv.'it^A 
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would soon force the others to relinquish their holdf^ or 
urge them to endeavour forcibly to dislodge the posseMrt 
^m their quiet seats. He pointed out the necessitj if 
rightmg the boat, of allowing only two men to get in her 
to bale her out, whilst the others^ supported by the gon- 
wales, which they kept upright, might remain in the water 
until the boat was in such a condition as to receiye two 
more ; and thus by degrees to ship the whole ciew in 
security. 

Even in this moment of peril, the discipline of the navy 
assumed its command. At the order from die lieutenant 
for the men on the keel to relinquish their position^ they 
instantly obeyed, the boat was turned over^ and once move 
the expedient was tried — but quite in vain ; for no sooner 
had the two men begun to bale with a couple of hate, 
and the safety of the crew to appear within the bounds 
of probability, than one man declared he saw the fin of 
a shark. 

No language can convey the panic which seized the 
struggling seamen; a shark is at all times an object of 
horror to a sailor ; and those who have seen the destruc- 
tive jaws of these voracious fish, and their immense and 
almost incredible power — their love of blood, and their 
bold daring to obtain it — alone can. form an idea of the 
sensations produced to a swimmer by the cry of ** a shark! 
a shark ! " 

Every man now struggled to obtain a moment's safety. 
Well they knew that one drop of blood would have been 
scented by the everlasting pilot-fish, the jackalls of the 
shark ; and that their destruction was inevitable, if one 
only of these monsters should discover the rich repast, or 
be led to its food by the little rapid hunter of its prey. 
All discipline was now unavailing ; the boat again turned 
keel up ; one man only gained his security^ to be pushed 
from it by others ; and thus their strength began to fail 
from long-continued exertion. As, however^ the enemy so 
much dreaded did not make its appearance. Smith once 
more urged them to endeavour to save themselves by the 
only means left, that of the boat ; but as he knew tliat he 
would only increase theVt «\«ii!i Vrj ^xidsviQuring to per- 
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$uade them that sharks did not abomid in those parts^ he 
used the wisest plan of desiring those who held on by the 
gunwale^ to keep splashing in the water with their legs, 
in order to frighten the monsters at which they were so 
idarmed. 

Once more had hope begun to dawn ; the boat was 
dear to her thwarts^ and fonr men were in her, liard at 
work : a little forbearance and a little obedience^ and they 
were safe. At this moment, when those in the water 
urged their messmates in the boat to continue baling with 
unremitted exertion, a noise was heard close to them, and 
about fifteen sharks came right in amongst them. The 
panic was ten times more dreadful than before ; the boat 
again was upset by the simultaneous endeavour to escape 
the danger ; and the twenty-twe sailors were again devoted 
to destruction. 

At first the sharks did not seem inclined to seize their 
prey, but swam in amongst the men^ playing in the water, 
sometimes leaping about and rubbing against their victims. 
This was of short duration — a loud shriek from one of the 
men announced his sudden pain : a shark had seized him 
hy the 1^, and severed it entirely from the body. No 
sooner had the blood been tasted, than the long-dreaded 
attack took place ; another and another shriek proclaimed 
the loss of limbs ; some were torn from the boat, to which 
they vainly endeavoured to cling — some, it was supposed^ 
aunk from fear alone — aU were in dreadful peril. 

Mr. Smith, even now, when of all horrible deaths the 
most horrible seemed to await him, gave his orders with 
clearness and coolness ; and, to the everlasting honour of 
the poor departed crew be it known, they were obeyed : 
again the boat was righted, and again two men were in her. 
Incredible as it may appear, still however it is true, that 
the voice of the officer was heard amidst the danger ; and 
the survivors actually, as before, clung to the gunwale, and 
kept the boat upright. Mr. Smith himself held l)y the 
stem, and cheered and applauded his men. The sharks 
had tasted the blood, and were not to be driven from their 
feast ; in one short moment, when Mr. Smith ceased splash- 
ing, as he looked into the boat to yi«^\Adck. \\s^ ^\^<^v3»s 

Y % 
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a. Ehftrk seized bolb his legs, and lut them off jnst aboie 
the knees. Humaii nature was not strong enough to hear 
the immense pain njihoui a groan ; but Smith eniletivoured 
to conceal the misfortune ; nature, true to herself, r«Riat£d 
the endeavour, and the groan was deep and audible. The 
crew had long respected their gallant commander ; thfjr 
knew his worth and his courage ; on hearing bini exprm 
bis pain, and eeeing him relinquish his hold to sink, two 
of the men grasped their dying officer, and placed him in 
the slern sheets. Even now, in almost inaapportabk 
agony, that gallant fellow forgot hU own sufferings, and 
thought only on rescuing the remaining few from the un- 
timely grave which awaited them ; he told them again of 
thdr only hope, deplored their perilous state, and concluded 
with these words : " If any of you survive this fatal night, 
and return to Jamaica, lell the admiral (Sir Laurence Hsl- 
sted) that I was in search of the pirate when this lament- 
able occurrence took place ; tell him I hope I have olwayt 

done my duty,, and that I " here the endeavour ot 

some of the men to get into the boat gave her a heel ud 
one side; the men who were supporting poor Smith rdin- 
quiahed him for a moment, and he rolled overboard mi 
waa drowned. His last bubbling cry was soon lost amidst 
the shrieks of his former companions — he lunk to rise nv 
more. Could be have been sared, his life would have been 
irksome ; and, but for the time which even the best deare 
to make atonement for the sina and errors of early life — 
to offer (heir contrite prayers lo the throne of grace — to 
implore that salvation we all hope for, and none of them- 
selves can claim — he had better have died as he did, than 
live lo be dependent on others; — to hear the peevish com. 
plaint of his attendants, or to sigh for pleasures he could 
never enjoy, or for comforts be could never obtain. Witli 
him died every hope ; all' but two of the crew gave way to 
lond execrations and cursings. Some, who had not been 
80 seriously injured by the monsters of the deep, endea- 
voured to get upon the keel of the boat, which was agaia 
upiet ; but worn out with excessive fatigue, and smarling 
under the- keen pain, they gave up the chance of safeiy, 
aad were eitlier eaten immedis.w\^ 'trj \iie ftkatka, or court- 



ing de>&, which appeared inevitable, they threw them- 
■dves from their only support, and were drowaed. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the Magpie was upset ; 
it was calculated hj the two surviTDrs, diat their com< 
puiions had all died by nine. The sharks seemed Eatisfied 
for the moment ; and they nith gallant hearts resolved to 
profit by the precious time in order to save themselves : 
tbey righted tile boat, and one getting over the bows, and 
tiie other over the stem, they found themselves, although 
nearly exhausted, yet alive, and in comparative security ; 
tliey b^an the work of baling, and soon lightened die 
boat sufficiently not to be easily upset, when both sat 
down to test. The return of the sharks was the signal 
for their return to labour. The voracious monsters en- 
deavoured to upset the boat : they swam by its side in 
leeming anxiety for their prey ; but, after watting some 
they separated — the two rescued seamen found 
themselves fiee from their insatiable enemies, and, by the 
blessing of God, saved. Tired as ihej were, they con- 
tinued their labour until the boat was nearly dry, when 
both lay down to rest, the one forward and the other aft : 
completely had fear operated on their minds, that they 
1 not dare even to move, dreading that an incautious 
Mep might again have capsized the boat. They eood, in 
•pite of the horrors they bad witnessed, fell into a sound 
deep — and day had dawned before they awobe to horrible 
reflectiona, and apparently worse dangers. 

The sun rose dear and unclouded, the cool calm of the 

lught was followed by the sultry calm of the morning ; 

ind heat and hunger, thirst and fatigue, seemed to settle 

on the unfortunate men, rescued by Providence and their 

exertions from the jaws of a horrible death. They 

Awoke and looked at each other — the very gaze of despair 

appalling: far as the eye could reach, no object could 

\e discerned ; the bright haze of the morning added to the 

■trong refraction of light; one smooth interminable plain, 

endless ocean, one cloudless sky, and one burning 

were all they had to gaze upon. The boat lay like 

the ark, in a world alone ! They had no oar, no most, : 

ul — nothing but the hare ^AanV^ «a& ^<im.«&^«i^ 
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withoat provisions or water/ food or raiment. They lay 
upon the calm ocean^ hopeless^ friendless^ miserable. It 
was a time of intense anxiety ; their eyes rested upon each 
other in silent pity^ not unmixed widi fear. Each kneir 
the dreadful alternative to which nature would urge them. 
The cannibal was already in their looks^ and fearful would 
have been the first attack on either side^ for they were 
both brave and stout men, and equals in strength and 
courage. 

^^ 'Tis a bad business this^ Tom^" said the man on the 
bow — ^^ a very bad business indeed : I think I am sorry I 
was not eaten^ by the sharks with the rest of the poor fel- 
lows, and then I should never have known the misery of 
this moment." 

" I have been/* replied Jack, *' in many a heavy squall 
before now ; but I never felt such a gale as this— * no hope, 
Tom, none ! Here we are^ doomed to die of thirst and 
hunger ! — nothing to eat^ you know^ Tom, nothing ! " The 
word " nothing " was repeated by Tom, who afterwards 
continued the conversation : — " Well, boy, many's the 
sliip that passes through the Gulf of Florida, and whidi 
must come nearly within hail of us : so that if we, or one 
of us, can but live a little — and I dare say we can find food 
for one — why, then, you know, the whole story will be 
told, and that will be something." 

^^ Food for one !" re-echoed the other, and advanced a 
little towards his only companion, with a look of savage 
determination. Both understood the allusion : there was 
no doubt but that they could have outlived the day with- 
out resorting to the last resource : but they stood afraid 
of each other. Both had knives, for sailors always carry 
these instruments suspended to their necks by a strong 
piece of white line, which they call a lanyard. Although 
not driven to the dreadful alternative, they anticipated 
the worst results ; they knew they could not both long sur- 
vive the awful situation in which they were placed. If 
no ship passed them within four-and-twenty hours, it 
was evident that one must have been murdered to save the 
other. 

In all times of tnb\\!La\ioii ^xid dauber, men turn their 
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louglits to God, and solicit that support for ivhich when 
I health and security they had omitted to pray. There 
a delightful calm which generally comes over the mind 
cf the most hardened after they have been induced to 
pray for support and forgiveness ; and few there ue wha, 
baving once experienced the consolations of religion, to- 
tally abandon it afterwards. In the Bitustion in which 
the two men were placed, they had not even the comfort 
mployment, for they had nothing to eniploy them^ 
selves upon : all they could do, was, or could be done, in a 
1 — namely, when the sea-breeze came to place a 
thwart upright with a jacket upon it in the bows of the 
boat, and scud before the wind ; in which case, if they 
could exist four or five days, they might reach the western 
•hore of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The man abaft fell upon hia tnees, and, lifting hia 
daaped hands to heaven, silently began his prayer. The 
■tlirob of religion reached the heart of his companion, whoj 
i&aring to approach too near the only hitman being he was 
likely lo see again, knelt down on the fore part of the 
Iwat; and thus, in silence, they prayed for support, and a 
happy isBue out of all their afBictions. 

It was now about half-past six in the morning: the son 
8 beginning to prove its burning power, the sea was as 
smooth as a looking-glass ; and, saving now and then the 
Blight cat's-paw of air, which ruffled the face of the water 
a few yards, all was calm and hushed. In vain they 
, (trained their eyes — in vain they turned from side to aide 
ito escape the burning rays of the sun : they could not 
sleep, for now anxiety and fear kept both vigilant and on 
their guard ; they dared not to court sleep, for that might 
! been the last of mortal repose. Once, they neatly 
qnarrelled, but fortunately the better feelings of humanity 
lOvercame the bitterness of despair. The foremost roan 
Iiad long complained of thirst, and had frequently dipped 
hia hand into the water, and sucked the fluid : this was 
Isslily done, for all the horrors of the night were still 

»'l>efore [hem, and not unfrequently the sharp fin of a shark 
was seea not very far from the boat. In the midst of the es.' 
, CTudating tonoenis of ihirst, heightened by the salt-water, 
V 4, 
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uid the irritable temper of the bowioan, as he stamped 
hii impatient Foot against the bottom boards, and tore bis 
hair with, unfeeling indifFerence, he euddenlf stopped the 
expres«onof his rage, and called out — "By G — d, there is 
a sail ! " The extravagance of joy was now equal to the 
former despair ; they jumjied into each other's arms — they 
laughed and cried together. 1 1 was a sail, a brig which 
had a light breese aloft, and was ileering exactly in thdi 
direction. Every means of mabing a signal was resorted 
to ; one stood upon the thwart and flung his jacket in the 
air; whilst the other, although the stranger was miles dii- 
tant, endeavoured to bail her. Sometimes they hailed to- 
gether, in order to produce a louder sound, and occasion- 
ally both stood up to make some signal. Their eyes were 
never olf the hrig: they thought no longer of the burning 
sun, or of hunger or of thirst ; deliverance was at hand, 
at least so they flattered themselves, and no time of great- 
est joy could have beat the excitement and gratification of 
that moment. Whilst they stood watching in silence the 
approach of the brig, which slowly made her way through 
the water, — and at the very instant that they were asfflir- 
ing each other that they were seen, and that the vessel 
was purposely steered on the course she was keeping to 
reach them, — the whole fabric of hope was destroyed in a 
second ; the brig kept away about three points, and began 
to make more sail. Then was it an awful moment : thdr 
countenances saddened as they looked at each other ; for 
in vain they bailed — in vain they threw thetr jackets in 
the air — it was evident they had never been seen, and 
that the brig was steering her proper course. 

Both now attempted to break adrift one of the tiled 
diwarts; the loose ones had been lost during the night; 
and although, as all may fancy, every muscle was exerted, 
and all the strength nature had given ibem pushed to its 
utmost, yet were they insufficient in power to succeed. 
Their object was to use two of these thwarts as paddles, 
and to edge down at an angle from the course of the brig ; 
HO that they would, if they did not reach her, at any itte 
pass so near, as to be certain of being seen. This In 
was a sad disappointment ; but, sailor like, they would not 



despair while hope nas in sight ; they endeavoured, by 
heeling ihe boat on one side, to propel her by their hands; 
but they were soon worn out with fatigue, and obliged to 
relinquish theattempc; for, independently of the impOB- 
■ibility of success in such sn undertsldng, they lost the 
better opportunity of being seen from the vessel. 

It was after a long deep sigh from the luan in the stem 
■heets, and after wiping away a stream of tears as he 
looked at the vessel, then about two miles and a half dis- 
tant, that he broke into a loud lamentation on the utter 
hopelessneEs of their condition if they nere not seen. In 

~n they declared that the brig had purposely altered her 
ctmise to avoid them — in vain they pointed to a man 
going aloft, whom they could distinctly see — and in vain 
Ihey waved their jackets, and assisted the signal with 
Bpeecb, The time was slipping away, and if once they 
got abaft the beam of the brig, every second would lessen 
the chance of being seen ; besides, the sea-breeze might 
e down, and then she would be far away, and beyond 
all hope in a quarter of an hour. Now was it that the 
man who had been so loudly lamenting his fate, seemed 
■uddenly inspired with fresh hope and courage : he looked 
■Mentfvely at the brig, then at his companion, and said — 
" By heaven, I'll do it, or we are lost !" 

" Do «'hat? " said his shipmate. 

" Though," said the first man, " it is no trifle to do, 
after what we have seen and known ; yet I will try, for 
if she passes us, what can we do ? I tell you. Jack, I'll 
to her : if I get safe to her, you are saved ; if not, 
why I shall die without adding, perhaps, murder to my 

' What .' jump overboard, and leave me all alone !" 
replied his companion : " look, look at that shark, which 
has followed us all night — why, it is only waiting for you 
to get in the water lo swallow you, as it did perhaps half of 
ma messmates: — no, no — wail, do wait, perhaps another 
il may come ; besides, I can't swim half the distance, 
Uid I should be afraid to remain behind : think, Tom — 
rtmly think of the sharks, and of last ] 

Tbia appeal staggered the detenning.tion qC ^\v: ^jI&kcI 
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fellow. There, about twenty yards from the boat was the 
fin of the sbark^ and now and then another and anodier 
might be seen : he looked at his enemies^ and then it 
himself. Certain death awaited him in the boat, perhaps 
heightened by crime ; a chance of death awaited him in 
the sea ; but there was hope to buoy him up — the time 
was flying, the breeze had begun to freshen a little, the 
brig was fast advancing, and hope was every minute growing 
less. 

" Well," said he, " Jack, it comes to this, you see, that 
if we wait we must die, — if I get to the brig we must be 
saved. If the sharks — God Almighty protect me ! " said 
he, shuddering as he mentioned the word — ^^ should take 
me, and you live to get back again, you know where to 
remember me. I say. Jack, it's no use being frightened 
to death when we can but die : come, give us your hand> 
my last companion. I'll do it, if it is to be done. Good- 
bye : — now, if you see those devils in chase o^ me, splash, 
or make some noise to frighten them, but don't tell me 
you see them coming. Another shake of the hand — God 
bless you. Jack ! keep your eye upon me, and make signals 
to the brig : — there," said he, putting his knife down, 
^* that might be of use to you, and here's my toggery. If 
I am taken, it's none the better for last night's swim." 
Then falling on his knees, and saying, " God protect me ! " 
he jumped overboard with as much calmness as if he was 
bathing in security. No sooner had he begun to strike out 
in the direction he intended, than his companion turned 
towards the sharks. The fins had disappeared, and it 
was evident they had heard the splash, and would soon 
follow their prey. It is hard to say who suffered th^ 
Inost anxiety. The one left in the boat cheered his com- 
panion, looked at the brig, and kept waving his jacket — 
then turned to watch the sharks : his horror may be 
imagined when he saw three of these terrific monsters 
swim past the boat, exactly in the direction of his com- 
panion : he splashed his jacket in the water, to scare them 
away, but they seemed quite aware of the impotency of the 
attack, and lazily pursued their course. 

The man swam well and strongly. There was no doubt 
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he would pass within hail of the hrig^ provided the sharks 
did not interfere ; and he^ knowing that they would not 
lie long in following him, kept kicking the water and 
splashing as he swam. There is no fish more cowardly, 
and yet more desperately savage^ than a shark. I have 
seen one harpooned twice, with a hook in its jaws, and 
come again to a fresh bait : yet will they suffer themselves 
to be scared by the smallest noise^ and hardly ever take 
their prey without it is quite still. Generally speakings 
any place surrounded by rocks where the surf breaks, al- 
though there may be a passage for a ship, will be secure 
from sharks. It was not until a great distance had been 
accomplished, that the swimmer became apprised of his 
danger, and saw by his side one of the terrific creatures r 
still, however, he bravely swam, and kicked ; his mind 
was made up for the worst, and he had little hope of suc- 
cess. In the mean time the breeze had gradually freshened, 
and the brig passed with greater velocity through the 
water ; every stitch of canvass was spread. To the poor 
swimmer the sails seemed bursting with the breeze ; and 
as he used his utmost endeavour to propel himself, so as 
to cut ofi^ the vessel, the spray appeared to dash from the 
bow, and the brig to fly through the sea. He was now 
close enough to hope his voice might be heard ; but he 
hailed and hailed in vain — not a soul was to be seen on 
deck : the man who steered was too intent upon his avo- 
cation to listen to the call of mercy. The brig passed, 
and the swimmer was every second getting farther in the 
distance : every hope was gone, not a ray of that bright 
divinity remained : the fatigue had nearly exhausted him, 
and the sharks only waited for the first quiet moment to 
swallow their victim. 

It was in vain he thought of returning towards the boat, 
for he never could have reached her, and his companion 
had no means of assisting him. In the act of offering up 
his last prayer ere he made up his mind to float and be 
eaten, he saw a man look over the quarter of the brig : he 
raised both his hands ; he jumped himself up in the water, 
and, by the singularity of his motions, fortunately attracted 
notice. A telescope soon made clear the object; 1\n!^ Vsd% 




was boTC'ta, s boat sent, and the man saved. 
tion of the crew was Aen awakened to the Magpie's boat : 
she was MHin alongside : and thus, tlirougb the bold a- 
ertions of as gallant a fellow as ever breathed, both wm 
rewued from their perilous situation. 

At first the dreadful tale was discredited ; and die 
American captain rather fancied the addition to his crev 
to be two pirates, who had, to avoid a surer death, put to 
tea in an oarless, mastlees, aaillesB boat. They were 
landed at the Havannah, and Ihen conveyed to PotI> 
Ro;b1 in the first man-of-war. 

Such were the Bufferinga and the deaths of the crew of 
the unfortunate Magpie ; and these facts were related to 
the officers composing the court-martial which sat upon 
the two remaining men. The story was told with unaf- 
fected modesty ; and he who had so generously risked his 
life to save his messmate, conld not be prevailed upon to 
tell that part which solely related to himself ; but when 
ike truth was out, and his messmate bad done ample jus- 
tice to the heroic act, they both burst into tears in the 
court, and ran into each other's arms. There was not a 
man in that court, cither as captain or crew, who did not 
show how quickly the feelings of sailors can be touched, 
and how alive they are to recording a generous and manly 

The survivors were both strongly recommendctl for pro- 
motion ; and the recommentiation was not in vain — a few 
short months saw them warrant officers ; and wheu I left 
that station some years afterwards, these two men had 
gained the confidence and esteem of their commanding 
ofiicerG, who found them sober, attentive, and alert^^^H 
doing their duties : and thus it sometimes happens ti^^l 
the most unfortunate circumstances are the best Toadfl^^H 
promotion and contentment. ^^| 

Strictly speaking, this anecdote lias no business in Mf 

I-ife : but it is a scene in a sailor's life, and ^uch a one *s 

is not easily forgotten. I shall now introduce my rsaden 

lo some small conviviality which occurred rather farth n 

I to windward than the island of Cuba ; for T do not idO^^I 



I ia leave a track by which mj one may hunt me up j tmd 
I lieDCeforth the scenee will be detached, without any regard 
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The absence, or the ECarcity, in these colonies of itioae 
many and varied amusemenls that in other countries mi- 
nister to the public appetite, occadone a proportionable 
degree of excitement among the colonists, whenever a 
drcumBtance occurs to bring them together in pursuit of 
pleasure. Balls and dinner-parties are the principal, al- 
most the only, occasions of these public solemnities ; and 
every charitable allonance is to be made for the devotion 
with which the votaries of Terpsichore and Bacchus fulfil 
the riles of their respective deities. 

The ball-room is the scene of action, where the long 
pent-up sympathies of the fair dancers of the West are 
Iieleaaed from the thraldom of that monotony which the 
diinate impresBes on their general habits. In the itnre- 
pressed animation of spirit, and untiring activity and joy- 
onmees of movement which the occasion calls forth, it 
would be difficult to recognise any of that diffidence and 
reserve so naturally engendered by the retirement of a 

'Creole lady's life. 

The pleasures of dancing are nowhere more thoroi^hlj 
xppredated than in this country ; and in no civilised so- 
fliety is this enjoyment less alloyed with envy and rivalry. 
The spirit of the fair dancers is proof against the yawn- 

ijng of parents or aged chaperones, and even the melting 
^peal of the early beams of a tropical sun ; and when 

, die ungracious fiat of departure could no longer be resisted. 

p-many a fair form has slowly retreated with excited loots, 

land many a bright eye drooped in silent but touching 

JMOTOw over the scene of their still unsated enjoyment. 

L A dinner-party is equally redolent of excitement atul 
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enjoyment^ though of a somewhat diflRirent duuracter. C 
had heen prepared for the novelty of the event, and ir- 
rived at the house of feasting in full anticipation of moA 
amusement. He was greeted at the door hy his fnod 
Mr. Peters, clothed in scarleft and buff, as captain of Ae 
militia ; and who^ as one of the stewards of the festinl, 
•conducted C. down a long room, having a table garnished 
for the accommodation of sixty or eighty people, into i 
sort of waiting-room, where huge goblets of punch and 
sangaree invited the guests to the usual preliminary liba- 
tions. 

There was something appalling in this initiatory rite- 
it seemed typical of the absolute submersion that was tl 
follow ; and C. slowly, and with some trepidation, obeyed 
the repeated and cordial invitations to taste the contenti 
of one of these mighty reservoirs. The punch, howevo', 
proved excellent; as how could it be otherwise, when 
capital old rum, and limes fresh from the tree, formed its 
basis ? The guests rapidly dropped in after C, and the 
punch and sangaree as rapidly waned in the crystal goUets. 
The manner of treating the subject was, to t^e judidoos 
observer, characteristic of the individuaL The Irishman 
occasionally gulped down an incautious allowance, with an 
fdr of supreme defiance; others of that class diffidently 
sipped a modest portion ; the man of habitual thirst took 
a long and hearty puU — at once doing homage to the 
generous liquor, and expressing his confidence of his capi- 
city for all that might follow ; while the steady and ex* 
perienced old proser planted his thumb-nail on ^e outside 
of the glass, and at a certain depth below the surface of its 
contents, and drank down to the prescribed mark with 
admirable exactitude. Symptoms of drought were appear* 
ing, and a jovial steward had issued orders of replenish- 
ment. New sluices were about to be opened, when a band, 
stationed in the verandah, struck up '' God save the King:" 
the hum of voices ceased -— the measured tread of a mdti- 
tude was heard above the martial notes, and His Honour 
the President entered, accompanied by six aides-de-camp, 
the commandant and ^la^ oi \\\^ %«xtveo\i) and several ciril 
as well as militaiy i\iivcl\owme^\ ^wxvgt ^^3^\\ww\^iiiviSg\ 
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;rved, and tlie party proceeded with due state to occupy 
tiieir places at the table. 

Colonel H. assumed the presidential chair, having on 
I right the '' Commander-in-chief; " a portly, handsome 
»n, the naturally jovial espresaion of whose counte- 
.nce was somewhat tempered and restramud hy u just 
sense of official dignity. On the chairman's left sat the 
trurthy major, nith that sort of quiet sober cerlainty of 
happiness in his visage usually acquired by those who 
have been frequently accuBtomed to sit at "good men's 
feasts." Official dignitaries ranged right and left of these 
worthies; while divines, planters, lawyers, merchants^ 
■oldierE, miUtiamen, and other guests, whose avocations 
couJd not be precisely deflneil, completed the arrange- 
ment of the table. Captain Peters, at the foot of the 
genial board, presided over the lower regions. 

Betsy Carter, the venerable mulatto priestess of this 
solemn festival, had faithfully discharged her duties. 
Turtles from the most celebrated quays in the neighbour- 
hood had been for some time in private training for the 
occasion, and now appealed as soup in huge tureens, or 
as calipash and calipee in weighty tin dishes of the size 
and fashion of ancient coal-scuttles. 

There was no lack of fish, both various and excellent, 
out of the abundance of the sea-coast ; and rounds of 
English beef, and joints of well-approved Nevis mutton, 
completed the substantial portion of the feast. Turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and guinea-birds, interspersed with that pe- 
culiarly indigenous luxury, the land-crab, were among the 
lighter affairs. Irish potatoes (almost esteemed a luxury), 
yams, plantains, ochios, the Jamaica bean, pigeon-pea, 
and the mountain -cabbage — the most dehcate, delicious, 
and costly of all vegetables — and pastry of those fruits 
ihat ia England are deemed both rich and rare, helped 
■bundantly to furnish out the feast. 

These excellent matters were discussed with all due 

gravity, and in silence that was only interrupted by the 

clatter of knives and forks, the grinding of masticators, 

and the occasional interchange of bibulous compliments. 

"Will your Honour take punch after yout turtU?- 
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Migor, will you join hit Honour and myself in a fjbM of 
punch ? " 

'' Glass of wine, Mr. President ? " 

" With all my heart/' 

'' Boy, bring some madeira — the yeUow cork (aside) — 
now take it to the President, and when he has helped 
himself, bring it again — > you understand ? " 

^^ Yes, massa," with a grin of intelligence. 

*^ TitxLB, a glass of porter." 

** Reverend, 111 join you, if you please." 

*' Titus, two glasses — one to Dr. Bowes." 

'^ Reverend, your good health." 

" Sir, I thank you." 

" Boy, go and tdl that gentleman at the other end of 
the table I shall be happy to take wine with him."^ 

^^ Which gentleman, massa ? ** 

*^ Next to Colonel Magoree." 

'' Dis side 'Tomey-General, massa ? " 

" Yes." 

'< Massa C, Captain Peters say, 'pose you take wine 
wi' him." 

" Madeira or claret, sir ? " 

'' Which you please, sir." 

" Name, it sir." 

" Claret, if you please." 

" Tom, any swizzle ? " 

" Yes, massa." 

" Bring me some." 

" After you, sir." 

^^ Simpson, here 's some excellent pale ale ; will you 
join Peters and me ? " 

" Colonel, I recommend a glass of barsac. Mr. Solicitor- 
General will perhaps join us ? " &c. 

Towards the middle of the feast, champagne was pro- 
duced, and passed briskly round the table. 

^^ Collector," said a bilious-looking wag, holding up a 

glass of the contraband liquor, and cocking his eye con- 

* ^oiv at the Receiver of Customs, '' a glass of perry ? " 

a ! ha I with all my heart. Migor, don't wait for me.** 

hy-acting of the seivauta during these ceremonies 
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was not without its appropriate character. There might 
be about twenty in attendance, all decently attired^ as is 
customary in the old colonies, but in various costumes. 
Some in stately liveries, more guarded than those of their 
fellows ; others with merely a livery coat, and the rest of 
their accoutrements for the '^ working day ; " and here and 
there the cast-off habiliments of the master gave " a 
shabby-genteel " air to Hector^ or Demosthenes ; full suits 
of white, however, prevailed more generally. The con- 
tests between the servants to answer the several demands 
of their masters would occasionally interrupt the solem- 
nity of the feast. 

" Hector, where you get dat wine ? gib it me. You no 
hear'ee Commander-chief call for it ? " 

'^ Chaw ! I no care ; massa call me.*' 

^^ De debbi], Tom ! what for you go 'pill dat suisel on 
me for ? " 

" He — he ! 'tan 'way den." 

" Chaw ! dat d — m big Eboe debbil take da punch, just 
when massa caa' for it, Scipio ! Tom no hear'ee Colonel 
De'brough call for claret ? I really shamed of you ! You 
no sense of shame — why you not attend massa command- 
ment ? " 

^^ You no buckra — why you talk grand to me for ? " 

While matters were at their highest, a tall portly dame, 
of the mulatto tribe, with an expression of high good- 
humour in her face, peeped respectfully into the room, 
and was immediately recognised by Colonel H. 

" Ah, Betsy, my old lady, happy to see you. Capital 
dinner, Betsy." 

'^ I glad to my heart to hear'ee you say so. Turtle 
good, jnassa ? " 

'' Excellent — couldn't be better." . 

'' Tankee, massa : I wis' you all happy, my massas." 

** Here, Betsy — glass of madeira ? " 

" Tankee, massa. Very goo<l health ! " 

The old lady retired, satisfied at finding her labours had 
been duly appreciated. 

At length the heavy work of the day was got over, the 
doth removed, wine and fruits in abundance were \{la.cftd: 
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on the table, and each man shifted himself, with a joyous 
chuckle, in his seat, as preparatory to a prolonged and 
hearty booze. 

C. felt that he had already partaken very liberally of 
the various fluids that had circulated during the dinner, 
and now looked with no small anxiety at the arrangement 
of the table for further indulgence. The length of the 
table had at first deluded him with the hope that the wine 
would be slow in its progress, but a second glance de- 
stroyed this hope. Provision had been made to pass the 
bottles by short stages from one steward to another ; and 
the countenance of each of these officials bespoke a steady 
unflinching sense of duty. 

It was now that the convivial qualities of the excellent 
chairman unfolded themselves. The dignity of his im- 
portant office had tempered the flash of his moist and 
merry eye, and kept in abeyance those Unes of humour that 
usually quivered round his mouth, as long as the turtle 
and mutton were subject matters of discussion ; but his 
official mask dropped off with the removal of the cloth, 
and the health of his Majesty was delivered with due em- 
phasis and discretion. 

The health of the Queen and Royal Family followed; 
and both toasts having been greeted with right loyal 
shouts of approbation, the chairman rose to propose the 
health of his Honour the Commander-in-chief ! The toast 
was prefaced by a sparkling eulogium on his many excel- 
lent qualities, and a congratulatory appeal to the company 
on the pride and satisfaction with which they were enabled 
to recognise in him a native of their favoured island. The 
reply in due course succeeded, acknowledging the high 
honour and happiness in the accustomed style of senti- 
mental twaddle. The generous bumpers, and the ecstatic 
" high hurrahs," that hailed these speeches, seemed by far 
the most essential part of the business. 

The health of other dignitaries followed, the chairman 
throwing off several spirited biographical sketches of public 
characters. 

'*Mr. Vice," said the cWirman, on one of these occa- 
sions, " a bumper, if you please ! Gentlemen all, I must 
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insist on a genuine bumper ! Captain Peters, be good 
enough to see the glasses filled at your end of the table. 
"Reverend, I can allow of no heel-taps on this occasion ! I 
am quite sure the chief judge would not allow daylight in 
Ills glass if he knew my toast ; and I am satisfied every 
body present will heartily approve of the toast I am about 
to propose. 

*^ Gentlemen," continued the Colonel, rising from his 
seat, **1 have to propose the health of a distinguished 
guest, who, though recently come among us, has already 
secured our esteem and warmest good- will — a gentleman 
of that high and honourable profession, to which we look 
for the protection of our liberties, our laws, and our 
domestic hearths. Gentlemen, I feel how inadequate I 
am to the task of fully describing the claims this gallant 
officer has on our regard " — (with a look of fierce admira- 
tion at the Major,) — '^ who having, with his distinguished 
regiment, met the enemy in a hundred tented fields," 
(loud applause, during which the Major modestly declined 
eighty per cent, of these achievements to his neighbour,) 
'^ amid the snows of America, the burning plains of India, 
■and wherever the banner of the enemy was unfurled." — 
C Dear me," said the bewildered Major, " he must be 
thinking of the Forty-second/') — ** I say, gentlemen, 
having perilled himself and his gallant regiment in these 
adventures, he is now come among us with his brave com- 
rades, to assist in the protection of our native island, and, 
I hope, long to continue among us. Gentlemen, I will 
only add the health of Major Weatherspoon, and the 
gallant regiment of ! ! " 

Shouts, shrieks, and yells of applause rose like the din 
of battle to welcome this toast, and appeared to startle 
even the redoubted veteran in whose honour they had 
burst forth. When the uproar had lulled, and a few faint 
** hip, hips " only were bubbling in the throat, and a few 
idtras were prolonging the chimes of their glasses, th^ 
• Major rose to reply. Conticuere omnes ; every eye was 
fixed on him : but the trusty old soldier had already re- 
covered from the flutter of the moment, and, having a just 
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notion of his own oratory, had no mind to indulge his 
auditors with any flights of fancy. 

*' Gentlemen/' he said, " unaccustomed as I am to be 
called on to acknowledge so handsome a puhlic compli- 
ment'* — (many a county dinner and corporate feast w(Mild 
have testified against this,) — " all that I can say, gentle- 
men, is, I shall never forget it — never, gentlemen — never** 
— (a slight halt, and quiver of the voice here) — '* I say 
again, gentlemen^ never. I wish you all a very good 
health, and I hope, gentlemen, you may always be as 
happy as I am at this present moment ; I am sure I speak 
the feelings of the whole regiment." 

However modestly the Major might have reflected on 
his parts of speech, his oration met with unbounded ap- 
plause. — " Capital speech that." — " Just what it ought 
to be." — " No humbug there.'* — « D— e, I like that old 
Major." — "Spoke from the heart." — "A right good 
fellow.'* — '' Thorough soldier, 1*11 be bound/' &c. 

The fruits of the stewards' faithful administration of 
their functions, under the equally praiseworthy vigilance 
of the President and his Vice, were beginning to exhibit 
themselves. The confusion of tongues was rapidly aug- 
menting ; flowers of speech were profusely springing up, 
from hitherto barren soils, now well irrigated with excel- 
lent old madeira ; and joke, song, repartee, argument, and 
noise, were contributing to the perfection of this Babel. 
'^ Sir," said the Reverend Magnus Bultree, a venerable 
relic of the ancient episcopal establishment of the West, 
and attorney for sundry estates, addressing his opposite 
neighbour, " these are fearful times : a perilous spirit of 
innovation is stalking abroad. Our parent country, sir, 
is afflicted with the democratic, demoralising, atheistical 
doctrines of their neighbours : the pestilence is spreading 
to these once tranquil shores ; social order is trembling to 
its very base, and men scoff* at the wise institutions of onr 
ancestors, and seek to break down the barriers that have 
been sanctioned by ages for the well-being of communi- 
ties." 

" Or what say you. Reverend," replied his neighbour, 
J)r. Bowes, a tall thin man^ the expression of whose conn- 
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tenance was quiet and unpretending^ unless when a pair 
of small grey piercing eyes were lighted up by excitement 
— ^^ to this perilous spirit merely seeking to remove the 
barriers^ that all may run who have the power ? " 

The doctor was shrewdly suspected of certain heresies^ 
quite at variance with the existing order of things in the 
colonies. His reply provoked attention from those in his 
neighbourhood. 

*' What, sir ! would you level the distinctions of so- 
ciety?" 

" On the contrary, Reverend, I would exalt them, by 
making the attainment of them more a matter of merit 
than accident." 

" The delusive dream, sir, of all those who have only 
superficially studied the history of mankind, — unworthy 
the sound sense and penetration of Dr. Bowes." 

" I must risk my character for sense and penetration," 
said the doctor, rejecting the divine's tempting bait ; " and 
while I deprecate the anarchy you apprehend, I shall stiU 
indulge hopes that the mass of mankind will gradually 
rise in social and political estimation, and " 

'^ Become masters in their turn ! " said Colonel Mago- 
ree, a colonial A.D.C., and proprietor of some four or five 
hundred slaves. 

*' I think," said another planter, with a look of con- 
fiding triumph at the divine, " the Reverend can give you 
law as well as gospel against that" 

*' Ha ! doctor, that will be a black dose, after your own 
fashion. — Beg pardon, Reverend." 

'^ It won't do," said a heavy-looking man, who had 
recently cast the slough of merchandise, and was now, 
by virtue of his dominion over a plantation, well stocked 
with cattle and slaves, one of the aristocrats of the land ; 
—.*' it won't do, doctor, — must have order, distinction, 
and so forth ; no keeping up discipline virithout it ; must 
have authority properly supported." 

** Most people think so, after they have once obtained 
it," replied the imperturbable doctor. 

'* Hfe hit the old shingle-merchant there," observed one 
of the ancien regime to his neighbour, 

z .S 
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But the ci'devant vender of lumber and flour did not, 
or would not^ appropriate to himself the allusion to his 
fungus origin. 

" I say^ doctor^ now you will swear, I suppose, that one 
of these days my slaves will become masters in their turn?" 

'^ Then he'll swear black 's white !" 

'^But what the devil's going on at the top of the 
table ? " 

Shouts of laughter from the neighbourhood of the Pre- 
sident's chair acted as a decision in favour of the doctor, 
and attracted the attention of the table. The gallant 
Major's immediate neighbour was a venerable gentleman, of 
sober visage^ and manners eminently courteous. His white 
hair was placidly smoothed over his head, and gathered up 
behind into a short and unpretending tail. He wore a 
full suit of black, of ancient fashion ; and his whole ap- 
pearance and manners bespoke the gentleman of *' the 
old school ; " while the gravity of his countenance well 
befitted the important functions he fulfilled. The veteran 
chiefs had been gradually cultivating each other s acquaint- 
ance throughout the evening. They had both steadily 
prosed over their wine, interchanging much profitable dis- 
course both on civil and military affairs. The coincidence 
of their opinions on many important matters, and their 
mutually regular observation of the bottle as it passed, was 
gradually opening the fountain of their hearts^ and at 
length their affections gushed forth. In the delirium of 
their tenderness, they had risen from their seats, and with 
an arm of each thrown round the neck of the other^ were 
swearing eternal friendship under the solemn pledge of a 
bumper. 

" For ever — Judge — for ever !" — " Cha — os — shall 
come again, when I forget thee, major ! " 

'' Bravo — bravo ! " shouted the President, amid the 
merriment of the scene. " Gentlemen, a bumper, — Wea- 
therspoon and Barnet for ever I Pylades and Orestes ! " 

" Weatherspoon and Barnet for ever ! " echoed Peters, 
from the lower regions. ** The ladies, and the rest of 
us ! " — <' Hip, hip, YvuTia\i\" 
After this achieyemei\l, t\ie ^ax\.^ c.wxixaK^<s&\ ^^\»SGa»t^ 
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Some few stalked sedately out of the house, evidently well 
accustomed to carry their burthens ; others staggered along 
the wall in a very suspicious plight ; some appeared 
meditating a bivouac under the table ; while C, with the 
assistance of his friend Peters, found himself at the house 
of the latter, totally unable to explain the route he had 
adopted. 

A few, however, had remained behind, who, collecting 
near the head of the table, held it matter of conscience 
to testify their fealty to the President, until he chose to 
abdicate. Divers devilled matters were produced to stimu- 
late the faithful few in despatching the skeleton of what 
had been a well-appointed regiment of bottles of madeira 
and claret, at the commencement of the feast, and which 
had been arranged in very imposing files on one side of 
the room. 

The riot and revelry of the party soon attained its cli- 
max : in the transports of their loyalty^ they exalted the 
jovial President to a seat on the table — sang " God save 
the King" in full chorus^ with an extempore verse in 
honour of King H., by the Colonial Laureate ; and having 
joined hands^ and executed sundry capers round the table^ 
in compliment to the throne, concluded their homage, and 
the joys of the evening, by passing round those huge 
crystal goblets, well replenished with sangrorum, that had 
ushered in the feast. 

As the loyal band were staggering out of the house^ an 
empty mule cart was passing, and a halt immediately or- 
dered. As many as could crowd into the vehicle took pos- 
session of it ; and the President^ in full uniform^ with his 
cocked-hat and flash feather, occupied the seat in fronts 
flourishing a huge cart-whip, to the annoyance equally of 
bipeds and quadrupeds. Having ascertained the tranquil- 
lity of the town, by indulging his party with a drive through 
its suburbs, he managed, with the assistance of the driver^ 
to cart his goods in safety to their respective homes, and 
availed himself of Mulatto Bob*s kind offices in reaching 
his own domicile. 

This is a specimen of life in tVie co\oTk\e&\ ^Qt,\i^N.'wcSfic- 
BtandiDg yellow fever^ mosquitoes, ceik\A^^««^ ^^»st:^^.wsa^ 
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tarantulas^ fleas, flies, bugs^ and gnats, pleasure is not 
altogether out of reach ; that is, if pleasures consist in 
convivial society, and sometimes drowning the cares of this 
world in the oblivion of the bowL Lord Byron says, and 
truly perhaps, — 

** Man being reasonable, must get drunk. 

The best part of life is but intoxication : 
Glory — the giape — love — war — in these are sunk 

The wealth or all men, and of every nation." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The constant insurrectionary movements which had agi- 
tated Columbia from Margaerita to Peru, induced Bolivar 
to repair, as circumstances required, to place after place, 
in order to crush the hydraF-headed rehellion, and to restore 
that peace and confidence, which had been lost by the in- 
temperance and ambition of his servants. Paez had de- 
clared Venezuela independent of the kingdom of Bogota ; 
he had meditated being the sovereign of this large tract of 
country. The Llaneros, or people of the plains of Apur^, 
where he was himself born, had declared themselves 
friendly to his views ; and this rough bold soldier found 
support in his numerous followers, who had ever consi- 
dered the sway of Bolivar as a tyranny, and had always 
sighed for an independent government under their idol 
Paez. Such was the state of Columbia when I anchored 
in the roads of La Guayra. Paez had consented to wave 
all pretensions to sovereignty for the present, and Bolivar 
had hastened from Bogota to effect a reconciliation^ and to 
confirm his friendship with his old ally. The place 
destined, or rather predetermined, for the meeting was at 
a small inn, situated on the top of the mountain, over 
which the road passes from Puerto Cahello to Caraccas. 
Bolivar arrived in the vicinity of the inn at the appointed 
time, attended only \)7 CoVoxv^ ^'^%wv V!^^ «sw ^€ Sir 
Jlobert Wilson), new ConsvxVgpvvei^N. V^'^etv^^ «sA ^w^^ 
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two domestics. On arriving at the inn^ they found that 
Paez was not true to his engagement ; no tidings had 
reached the owner of the venta of the Venezuelan chief's 
approach. It was an hour of intense anxiety to all but 
Bolivar ; he was the only one who could have been much 
injured by the perfidy of Paez, who had so often broken 
his faith, had so frequently involved his country in civil 
discord, that no reliance could be placed in his word. The 
Libertador, however, knew that to retreat was worse than 
to advance, for had any treachery been intended, he was 
evidently so far in the mesh, that escape would have been 
impossible; he therefore bore his usual serenity on his 
countenance, and mounting his mule, began to descend 
into the valley. Far as the eye could reach, no trace was 
visible of Paez ; but, on turning a sudden angle, the sur- 
prise was great at beholding a plain covered with tents, 
and bearing the appearance of a hostile force encamped. 
As Bolivar neared his friendy he perceived the soldiers 
forming in two files, and flanking the road along which he 
was obliged to pass : here it was that his faithful aide-de- 
camp ventured to hint that some perfidy might be in- 
tended, and mentioned the propriety of a careful advance, 
or what perhaps he wished more — a precipitate retreat. 
It elicited no answer: the President was already in the 
plains, and as he advanced along the road, the line of 
soldiers as he passed closed in his rear, so that he was per- 
fectly hemmed in. On this being mentioned to 3olivar, 
he had the presence of mind not even to turn round to 
watch the manoeuvre, but steadily to pursue his. course. 
Not far distant was Paez, standing by some of his prin- 
cipal officers, dressed in dazzling uniform, surrounded by 
his soldiers. Bolivar knew him immediately, and direct- 
ing his mule to the place, quietly dismounted, and, folding 
the treacherous chief in his arms, said aloud — *^ By this 
behaviour, and this submission to the government, you 
have saved your country." The army immediately shouted 
'' Viva Bolivar ! " the mountains re-echoed the cheer, and 
Paez, apparently overcome by his feelings, reclined on the 
breast of the President. It was immedisAftVj ^jgt^ftA.^ 'Coax 
\)oth abotdd together make a kind of ttVvxTtt'^iV ^xwXx^ '^^^ 
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Caraccas and La Guayra ; and the putting into effect this 
resolution gave rise to the following scenes. 

So little, however^ has been known of the true character 
of the heroes above-mentioned^ that I propose here to give 
one or two anecdotes descriptive of both; although the 
distinguished bravery of Bolivar, and his cool disregard of 
danger, could not be more highly developed than in the 
preceding behaviour. 

Paez was about five feet eight inches in height^ dark> 
athletic, and well- formed; he had a full round counte- 
nance, with large black penetrating eyes ; but he bore no 
outward sign of either the talent or the cunning he pos- 
sessed. That he was a brave man, could not be doubted; 
that he was honest, was not quite so well ascertained : he 
is a man of strong vindictive feelings, hasty in his temper, 
and rash in his enterprises. When his great persond 
enemy, Mendoza, died, Paez could not help showing his 
vindictive meanness, by insulting the dead, and rejoicing 
that Death had gained the triumph whidi he had long 
anticipated in imagination as the work of his own hand. 
At the dead of night, Paez, accompanied by some of his 
fierce and lawless companions, retired to the grave of his 
enemy; and there, seated round the coffin, which they con- 
verted into a table, they joyfully caroused as they drank 
their miserable guarapo, and played at their favourite 
monte. The merriment became more furious, as they 
dashed their glasses over the head of the inanimate form ; 
and their spiteful eyes glistened in horrid exultation, as 
they called upon the dead to rise from his grave, and 
drink a long good night to the power of the President. It 
is reported that the Venezuelan chief poured a libation on 
the coffin, as he drained the glass to the eternal damnation 
of his former foe. 

To such a being as Paez, honour is but a name; it 
exists merely in imagination, and he has been kept honest 
through the fear of detection ; but a drunkard and gambler 
can never very long wear the irksome mask ; and nature 
speaks when the prudent hand of sobriety has been with- 
drawn. In 1827, cetlam svmv^ o^ xcvwi^^ ^^x't ^Q>Tvrarded 
from Bogota to pay the ttoo^^ \\i \)afe ^\xvi\. ^1 ^«t^^<as^ 
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Paez took the money under his protection, and forthwith 
began to gamble with it in large stakes. Fortune, not 
always faithful to her sons, was unfortunately false on 
this occasion ; and the chief soon lost the gold, previously 
destined for his soldiers. The next morning he sent a 
strong guard to desire the winners to refund, as the money 
was not his to lose, but belonged to the government ; and 
in this manner added a theft to his dishonourable con- 
duct. I believe it was this same Paez who staked a large 
sum for the Virgin Mary, and insisted upon winning in 
80 righteous a cause ; although he lost^ he took care to 
be paid. 

When the dividends, to the great and welcome astonish- 
ment of the bondholders, were^ for a wonder, likely to be 
forthcoming, partly in gold, and partly in tobacco, the wily 
Paez allowed both to be actually shipped ; nay, one of the 
vessels was positively under weigh, when he seized ship and 
cargo, sold the produce to pay his troops, and himself 
pocketed the doubloonS} and left the bondholders to relapse 
into their former fears, which certainly have never been 
dissipated, and never will be obliterated. 

I believe the stories of this man*s having frequently dived 
into the rivers to attack the alligators to be mere fiction ; it 
inust be more than a man who will face those horrid mon- 
sters ; and all the dexterity of throwing the lasso would be 
of little avail against these voracious creatures. 

Paez was a man of no education ; he had been born and 
bred in the plains of Apure, where managing a horse, and 
throwing a lasso, constitute the principles of education. On 
the above plains, after a violent shower, the whole extent 
appears a lake ; and it is reported, that when this great 
general first saw the sea, as he wound down the road from 
Caraccas to La Guayra, he exclaimed, " ff ombre, que aqua' 
cero ha habido aqua ! " (What a shower of rain they have 
had here !) When he first tasted champagne, at a dinner 
given by Udeneta, the Captain-general of Maracaibo, the 
uneducated Paez called out, " Hombre, que guarapo tan 
fuerte I" Guarapo is a miserable extract of the sugar-cane. 

The viord. hombre is applied at tVie "Vje^ximw^ qS. ^to!>ss%x 
every exclamation, I remembei at "Ni.w^bWOosi^'vV^sv'^^ 
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consul's large Newfoundland dog knocked down an inde- 
pendent Columbian, the youngster^ as he rose and caught 
sight of the tremendous animal, vociferated^ '^ Homhre, qu» 
perro tan grande I " which might be interpreted — ** My 
eye, what a big dog ! " Paez placed an officer under anert 
for officially announcing the arrival of a seventy-four gun- 
ship, as he declared the existence of such a thing perfectly 
impossible. 

Of Bolivar^ thousands of hair-breadth escapes are re- 
counted. Long before his fame had reached its highest point, 
and during his stay in Jamaica, he one day dined at the 
house of Dr. Chamberlaine ; after dinner, a heavy rain began 
to fall, and, by the advice of his host, Bolivar slept where 
he dined. In the mean time his secretary, who had some 
papers of consequence ready for signature, was impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of his master, and, after walking about 
the verandah in unquiet haste, he threw himself into the 
Spanish hammock which was suspended, and served for the 
siesta couch of Bolivar. The fumes of the cigar (for a 
Spaniard smokes during every operation of nature (soon 
favoured his sleep, and, in a few minutes, he was wrapped 
in forgetfulness. Scarcely, however, had he closed his eyes, 
when a black slave entered the verandah, and, seeing the 
supposed Bolivar asleep, drew close to the hammock, and 
struck the sleeping secretary to the heart : undismayed at 
the consequences, the murderer ran into the streets, and 
exulted in his good fortune in having killed Bolivar. Some 
old Spaniards were the instigators of the crime ; but they 
escaped, and their victim was hanged. 

We found the town of La Guayra in great excitement, 
in consequence of the news of the arrival of Bolivar and 
Paez at Caraccas, and of their intention to make a public 
entry into the town. On the 30th of January, 1827, the 
show took place. The town had been previously decorated 
with triumphal arches ; the streets were adorned with 
flowers, boughs of trees, and plantain-leaves ; on almost 
every wall was painted ** Viva Bolivar ! " The excitement 
oi revolution and rebellion gave way to that occasioned by 
a general reconciliation; patiY «^va^ ^^x«v^\ftTK:\Tca.\5wi\ 
and, saving that now andtYieiv, wwV^mxxQ^ ^x.^^'sk^x^ 
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parts of the town, a death's head surmounted with ^^ Viva 
Paez " was discernible^ the traveller might have believed 
that a general union of sentiments^ as well as a general 
union of merriment, prevailed. The boys and girls, in their 
holiday dresses, adorned with flowers, waved little Co- 
lumbian ensigns ; every house displayed the flag of the 
cx>untry ; whilst, here and there, a large standard hung from 
the window, and almost reached the street, as it fluttered in 
the breeze. Poetry is as common in Columbia as in a 
young lady's album ; almost every wall could boast of some 
attraction of this kind ; and whilst some of the verses 
savoured much of a secret lurking of rebellion, yet many 
wore the appearance of honest love and affection for the 
President : of the latter kind the following is a specimen : — 

De Bolivar la fama 

Resuona in todo el orbe, 

For 8US hazauas y valor. 

For sus constancia y gratitud — 

Y los Venezolanos en 8U corazon 

Gravada teudran para siempre 

Su dulce e grata memoria.* 

However expressive of gratitude these sentiments may 
be supposed to be, the people of Venezuela were the first to 
turn against the object of this panegyric ; and after hurling 
him from his high and proud situation as President of such 
a people, suffered the man who had fought their hundred 
battles, extirpated their oppressors^ and founded an extensive 
government, to die almost solely of a broken heart, in an 
insignificant village by the sea -side, surrounded by spies, 
and occasionally scofled at by the populace. 

The municipality addressed invitations to every resident 
and every officer to assemble in the custom-house by half- 
past eight A. M., in order to move in line to receive the 
President ; and those whose violent attachment to the great 
man overcame their prejudice against dust and dirt, trum- 
pets and drums, shrill voices and cannons, met the Libe- 
rator at the foot of the Caraccas mountain ; where, dis- 
mounting the Don, they placed him in an old gig, but so 
covered vnth flowers, crowns, and trophies, that the shabby 

• Fame resounds the name of BolWar tbTougYvowl t\ve "wot\^, ^«v\!\% «««>'- 
ttfacfr, his gratitude, his exploits, and his vaVouT •, attdlYve^^o^\«i oS. "S ^afti^se^*- 
win for ever retain bia memory engraTen on the^x YieaxU. 
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conveyance was wisely doomed to shun the public sight 
Two of the free — two who had shaken off the voke of 
despotism — consented to be yoked to the chariot of thdr 
ruler ; and, thus escorted^ the whole party advanced along 
the bay to the town of La Guayra. As they passed abreast 
of the ship, she fired a salute of nineteen guns ; which, 
though unshotted, produced a disagreeable effect. An old 
woman, mounted on a mule, and carrying a burthen of 
eggs in a pannier, was passing when our first gun was 
fired. Whether the motion of her hand^ as she raised it 
to make the sign of the cross, or the noise^ startled her 
restive animal, did not transpire ; but the creature shied 
across the road, upset the good dame, ran the pannier 
against the wheels of the triumphal car; and then putting 
his head down between his fore- legs, he elevated his hinder 
parts, and lashed out at every passer-by. The line was 
soon broken ; and one of the yoked citizens^ fearfiil of a 
kick, swerved against his feUow-labourer, and very nearly 
overturned the President. It was emblematic of what 
afterwards occurred ; and any prophet might have risen 
high in popular favour, had he drawn aside the mantle of 
futurity, and proclaimed that the time was at hand when 
the stubborn and refractory people would, by opposing all 
soothing measures, upset the whole state, and hurl the 
ruler into the slough of misfortune. No one enacted 
prophet, and the omen was disregarded. 

Although I very willingly contributed my trifling power 
to add to the respectability of the show, I confess I never 
saw any better representation of Guy Fawkes, in any 
country village in England, on the /)th of November. In 
the car of triumph sat also General Paez : a gang of dingy 
generals and colonels followed immediately in the rear ; 
and then came the foreign merchants, and the tag-rag, 
whose loud vivas were only silenced by the volumes of 
dust obstructing the voice, or the confounded burst of the 
Chinese crackers — a species of detonating balls, which are 
always used upon every occasion in which it is necessary 
to make noise the substvtule for ^oy. In advance rode a 
kind of harlequin-dressed, maw, viVvo W«^ ^ \x\«!K^'fe\.^ -km! 
then read aloud the patdou to ^ ^Jaa^ Va «k^ ^w| 'twk.- 
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cemed in the rise of Venezuela. This mode of restoring 
tranquillity hy reconciliation and forgiveness^ is in many 
instances erroneous : when the revolters are men of high 
character^ you may turn a formidable foe into a firm friend; 
but when the disturbing spirit has only operated upon the 
lowest classes^ whose minds are swayed and changed, like 
the branches of a tree in a breeze, then pardon sometimes 
becomes a kind of premium for insurrection^ and a fear is 
implied^ or fancied to be implied, that the law is too san- 
guinary to be carried into effect. Having paraded the 
objects of their temporary affection through every lane and 
street of La Guayra, the citizens dislodged the contents of 
the car at the custom-house. After the fatigue of the 
triumph^ it was proposed that the President should rest 
from his labours ; but no ! in spite of the Peruvian guard 
of honour, every child of the state resolved to see the 
Padre de la Patria : therefore, decorating their coats with 
the ribbon of patriotism, in which the words ** Gloria a 
Bolivar ! Viva la Republica de Colombia ! " were inscribed, 
they broke through the fence of discipline, and ushered 
themselves into the presence of the Liberator. 

In the midst of the noise and tumult created by the in- 
trusion, I advanced to pay my respects to the senior officer 
at La Guayra, having a sufficient number of officers with 
me to give a better appearance to my insignificancy. I 
had had numerous complaints from the English merchants 
and consul, that not unfrequently their horses had been 
taken to mount the cavalry ; that their property was in- 
secure ; and, in point of fact, if I felt inclined to make a 
hostile demonstration, I had plenty of reasonalde objections 
to bring forward. His Excellency received me in his bed- 
chamber, he himself being stretched out for a moment's 
repose. On a sofa were Generals Paez and Silva, tickling 
one another, and romping about like two school girls. That 
ruffian Bermudez, a man whose countenance was a true 
index of his mind, was looking from the window towards 
the ship in the bay, and never even turned to give that 
salutation, which all Spaniards of the lowest breed 'wqksL^ 
blush to omit. Our conversation "waa ^ot\.« \ %wsol ^^- 
narked that the journey had fatigued \3laft '?xw^^^^» "^^^ 
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therefore intended to withdraw; but when I fonnd 
large room crowded with citizens eager for an audience, I * 
sat myself down near a window to witness the scene. In 
about half an hour he appeared ; and mj surprise was 
great when I remarked that no person rose at his entrance; 
every person was seated^ with the exception of one or two 
near the door. I could not divest myself of the common 
mark of respect shown to a casual stranger in our country, 
and I found myself the only man standing besides the 
President : he immediately advanced to me ; and^ after 
some trivial remarks, desired me to be seated. 

Bolivar was a thin^ haggard, worn-out man in appear- 
ance, but very different in reality ; he looked as unUke a 
great man, or one capable of great exertion, as any I ever 
saw ; he resembled a French postilion more than a warrior. 
When he addressed me, he never looked at my face ; but 
occasionally cast a quick, scrutinizing glance, more indica- 
tive of cunning, than open manliness of behaviour. 

The municipality had issued invitations (under the pro- 
tection of about a dozen angels, who were represented on 
the card as blowing the loud trumpet of fame) for a ''Ban-- 
quete, en la Sala Principal de la Aduana ; " and being 
resolved to make as much show, and to appear as liberal as 
possible, they extended their request to every man in La 
Guayra, who could come under the denomination, either by 
himself or his friends, of a gentleman : the courteous mode 
of flattery so common with Spaniards was not forgotten on 
this occasion : the invitation concluded with these words, 
which certainly, considering to whom in many instances it 
was addressed, savoured very strongly of flattery : " £spe- 
ran que V. los favoresca con su asistencia para mayor luci- 
miento y suntuosidad : " the time fixed was five o'clock, and 
we were true to the request. 

The room was decorated with wreaths of flowers, and 
with the Columbian and English ensigns blended together. 
The table was well covered with comestibles, and on the 
signal being given, we advanced to the *' banquete.'* 
Bolivar took the chair ; on his right was seated a rather 
elderly lady ; on his left viere ^a^x, ^^N^,CO^wv^^lvvar, 
und myself; Sir Robert YoiXet ^aX <iu \Jafc tv^n. ^l*^ 



dy ; the reat of ihe company look their places according 
I [hey found their names. During the time generally 
tvoted to eating, a respectable silence naa obaerved, and 
Bly now and then the national custona appeared to break 
e monotony. A servant came to me with a piece of meat 
a fork, and told me it was from the seiiorita. i 
timediately directed my eyea to the fair olgect; and 
laMiig an inclination of the head, as is done in drinking a 
^th, I swallowed the savoury morsel .- it woe what she 
doubt thought was deliclons ; but English and Spanish 
^ differ much in regard to garlic and such odoriferous 
oncomitaDIs to meat. This mode of sending meat to one 
1 great compliment ; but if (he lady takes a 
leee ftom the piste of the man, it is going as far as 
rudence and delicacy will allow. After dinner Paez 
biused himself by roUing up pellets of bread, and flippiflg 
nith great dexterity into the facea of his neighbours : 
t exdted a considerable degree of merriment if the general 
Itched hie shot into the mouth, or ear, or nostril, of the 
us person attacked, who of course slarted with 
[t at finding himself so unexpectedly contributing 
ueement of the company. 
Perhaps there ia no place where more tact is required in 
'great man than at a banquet of this kind, surrounded by 
""e representatiTea of every monarch in Europe. To make 
ay pointed allusion to one, is an implied disrespect to the 
■a. It is positively requisite to say something in pre- 
:g ft toast ; and in this nice tact certainly Bolivar was 
isively deficient : he allowed himself to be carried away 
he stream of his own eloquence, which flowed so 
(DOOthly and fluently, that for the moment he swept bis 
: lislencrs away, charmed by the rapidity and 
eauly of his language. The speech was handsome in the 
to the English nalion ; but when the President 
i hia wish that, from the southern point of Spain 
li the banks of the Neva, all should be one Great Britain, 
er one great Geoi^, the French and Dutch consuls 
c by no means gratified, and gave vei^ eilteW-'ma.'?** 
r their Jispkasare. There was sliU 6mc W N\Me tc'SS 
r at any rate to bs.ve wKA\ie4 ■&« 'y'** 
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but by some unaccountable overeigbt, no reference mt, 
tbroughout the different speeches, made to either one 
country or tile other, and the party broke up without having 
drained one drop to either the king of the Netherlands m 
the sovereign of France. The insult, evidently not in- 
tended, was quickly forgotten by the lazy Dutchman, whilst 
(he French repreBentative soon danced oif his spleen ; but 
the Americana — the fathers of republics, the emblem of 
the free, the first nation which recognised these Colum- 
bians — they bitterly felt the neglect, and, like free men, 
were not slow to show it. The American consul had, i 
week previous (o the banquet, concocted a most luminou! 
and lengthy response to what he considered a certainty — 
namely, the health of John Quincy Adams : but when he 
found that no alluEian was even made to his country, he 
looked as pale as Mrs, Elizabeth Woodcock, who was found 
buried in the snow near Cambridge, in 1799 'r "^^ directly 
the President rose, the whole of the free-bom walked out 
in great dudgeon, and left us to lament their loss in the 
ball-room. A band played the overture to Tancredi as ve 
entered the saloon, at the conclusion of which some singera 
sang a complimentary song la the President, about aa long 
as Chevy Chase ,- at the end of which Paez seized a fiddle 
from one of the musicians, and playing an air, sang an 
extemporary verse in honour of England. The party sepa- 
rated about eleven o'clock, at which time I walked round 
the town to see the illuminations. They were splendid; 
and, owing to the branches of trees, and flowers, arcades, 
Sec, it resembled Vauxhall. 

On the SIst of January a grand ball was given to the 
President ; but the neglect previously mentioned occasioned 
a great drawback to the conviviality -of the evening. The 
Americans met in the morning, intending to pay their re- 
spects, and remonstrate on the omisMou and apparent 
neglect manifested towards them ; but, like the President, 
they allowed themselves to be carried away by the heal of 
argument, and ultimately decided that they would neither 
viait Bolivar, nor add their lucimiento y tuntuosidad to 
49 ball-room. The ¥cena\i. an&'0<a^;£^ t^tnwt&i.t.'n&.^eagle 
■bnd more like C\tris'iaiiB -, 'fce'J 'iw?,'"* ™. "asi^i«»^ 



iional iiisull, and joined the merry dance. This occurrence, 
trifling aa it may appear, raised a very serious clamiiur 
pgainnt Boliiar, and made him leveral very powerful 
enemies. 

On the Ist of February I mounted a mule and pro- 
ceeded to Caraccaa. I am a wandering sailor, and never 
Alt the luxury of repose, excepting in bed : to see strange 
idaces n>as always my uppermost wish, and to the gratifl- 
'nlion of this desire may be attributed my vieits to almost 
every place of note in either Europe or America. The 
early part of the day would have better auited for the 
ntain excursion in regard lo comfort ; but then, gene* 
mllj speaking, a mist settles in the valleys, and the hills 
covered with clouds : by noon this has all disappeared, 
. the view is uninterrupted. The mule and his master 
Jrery seldom agree ; and not unfrequently the former so 
^tirely disapproves of the proceedings of the latter, thai 
^tead of going to Caraccas, he turns short round, dislodges 
Itia rider, and trots bactc again home. 

The road, which ia paveit in most parts, winds up a very 
«teep and by no means easy ascent, for in one part it is 
fix. thousand feet above the level of the sea. The view of 
die valleys, the sides of which are coffee plantations — the 
Ippland scenery — the prodigious extent of country — the 
ludden precipices — tlie sparkling rivulet — the broad dear 
bcean — the ships — the busy town — when combined in 
almost one glance, is a sight not often seen, equal to that 
Srliich meets the eye of the traveller as he winds his weary 
inj to the VeutB. From thia inn the view is beautifully 
lOmantic ; it stands on the slope of a mountain, peeping 
a precipice of about two thousand feet. In ctossing 
Silla of Caraccas no pen can do justice to the scenery; 
a magnificent sight, and heighlened by the constant 

rjation : whilst gazing at (he rugged mountain — or lost 
admiration at the sublimity of the scene, the mule turns 
jl sharp angle of the road, and the valley of Caraccas, as 
If produceil by a stroke of (he enchanter's wand, shows ita 
peaceful level and its rushing river. From this t.uds!>Ka. 

Ed unexpected (urn the travelUi Bees '\ietve»'ik\CviB,«sTO.- 
ee tboiuaad fret, the city of Cwaccas, ftwi cji.<>."«^ 
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valley, and the rapid Guayra ; and here^ in a cooler atmo- 
spfaere than is generally felt hy the West Indian, and le- 
Ikved for 4 moment from the buzzing mosquitoes or Inting 
sandfly, from oppressive heat and sleepy lassitude, may gue 
on one of Nature's most delightftd scenes, and ruminate 
over one of her fairest works. 

On nearing Caraccas, but at a respectable height, stands 
the ruin of an old church. In the past age of foolish 
bigotry this church was used as the limit of the march of 
penitence, it being frequently pronounced requisite pre- 
vious to obtaining absolution for numerous peccadilloes, to 
walk barefooted from Caraccas to hear mass in '^ L'Iglesia 
de Penitenda." This could have been no party of pleasure 
for such offenders ; for the levelling spirit of M'Adam hai 
never crossed the Silla of Caraccas, nor have the shsip 
rocks been crushed into powder by the heavy wheel of 
Pickford's van : still, however, the road is reckoned the 
best in Columbia ; but it must be infinitely worse than that 
which led the pilgrim to Loretto. 

I arrived at about five o'clock ; the setting sun cast the 
lengthened shadows of the houses over the ruins of the 
numerous buildings which had been shaken into their pre- 
sent state by the great earthquake in 1812; and directing 
my mule to the house of Sir Robert Ker Porter, I took up 
my portmanteau and my quarters in his hospitable and 
comfortable abode. 

The name of this city is so connected with our remem- 
brance of the earthquake, when 16,000 people lost their 
lives, that the stranger immediately inquires if there still 
exists any record of the catastrophe. The principal part 
of the people who were swallowed up by the rending of 
the earth, or buried beneath the ruins occasioned by the 
shock, were at prayers when the fearful destruction oc- 
curred. Every church, protected either by St. Francis or 
St. Nicholas, fell to the ground : the belfry of the cathedral 
alone withstood the concussion ; but, as if sensible of the 
calamity, and alarmed at the work of desolation whidi 
threatened the general extinction of the inhabitants, and 

aivare that some recoid ^o\>Vd T^mvov \s^ vcti^Tvi^Ckfthis. 

torian of the hour and mVnuXe -sqWsv ^^ iaasSt ^w^vsra^ 
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the dock stopped at seven minates past four, at the yery 
instant when Uie first rumbling noise wto heard, and stiU 
remains with its hands pointed to the hour, as a fearM 
memorial of the past, and an awful warning of the future. 
The superstitious reverence paid to this dock grants it an 
eternal repose ; and this and the ruins of Ihie former palace 
are the only aghts that strangers are i^own as wordiy of 
observation. 

The cathedral, which has been rebuilt, and which has 
little to offer in its interior to attract the curious, is not 
without some strange exterior beauties, calculated to awaken 
the pious and Christian feelings of both husbands and 
wives, and of brothers and of sisters. In the walls of this 
stately edifice are divers niches, in which afiectionate mo- 
thers leave their living or dead children, to await alike— a 
sepulchre. The baskets, which contain in many instances 
the former, but mostly the latter freight, are not covered, 
and are placed in these niches : they contain not only the 
body, but a requisite fee to the church. If the unnatural 
moU^r forgets this last important point, the child is left 
until the heat of the sun, or the more putrefying rays of 
the moon give ample notice that it is unburied, whilst the 
gathering of the crows offers the only chance of removing 
the pestilence. This capital contrivance to dispose of the 
consequences of illicit love, or to shield a murderer, con- 
tinues to this day ; and has, in some respects, a dedded 
advantage over the '^enfans trouv^s" at Moscow; for 
although in the latter place no questions are asked, except- 
ing if the child is baptized, or by what name it is to be 
called, yet they will not recdve dead children ; whereas at 
Caraccas, it is by no means uncommon to leave them in 
either state, dead or alive, to the service or compassion of 
the church. 

In a work entitled " Calabria during a Military Resi- 
dence," there is a very excellent account of an earthquake, 
with the preceding indications. *^ Close, c(Hnpact, and im- 
movaUe mists seem to hang heavily over the earth ; in 
■ome places the atmosphere appeared to be red-hot^ so tha^ 
people expected every moment that U . -wwiJA. \w2wX \:oS» 
Ames; the water of the rivers aasiuned wcl w^-^ wv^^ss^sw^ 
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colour ; while i suffocating stanch of sulphur diffaatd 
itself around." These signs do not always precede the 
Mithquake ; for previous to ray retiring to beit I had re. 
marked the state of the barometer — had seen the Guaja 
ninniug in its usual deameas ; the stars were forth ; the 
moon beautifully clear ; not a cloud was to be seen, except 
one dark funereal pall, which hung over the summit of the 
Silia ; the inhabitants had long before deserted the EtreetE, 
and Caraccaa was still, save now and then the dismal motn 
of the cattle: the howl — the long, low, melancholy howl — 
of the dog broke the silence of the night. The horses wer* 
restless, and moved about in an odd and unnatural manner; 
the more domestic animals appeared frightened; and fiighn 
of birds passed in rapid velocity. Still, however, the glass 
indicated no sudden change ; the night was not unusually 
close ; and when I went to my roam, I little thought of 
the destruction so near at hand. About three a. h. tbe 
lumbling of an earthquake was heard — and felt. It ap- 
peared to me exactly what might be experienced by a man 
unaccustomed to London, who had taken up his night's 
lodging neat the White Horse in Piircadilly, or a stranger 
on the Rez-de'Chauss£e in Paris, when one of that 
thousand acciUrei passes through the street : the bed shook 
in precisely the same manner. 

A wild confusion followed the first indication of the 
earthquake. The inhabitants left their tottering housei 
and Tushed into the streets. Females in almost a perfect 
state of nudity ran with dishevelled hair, screaming through 
the town ; the ^ed and infirm sat crying, and wringing 
their hands in anguish and despair; the church bell tolled 
in a sad, monotonous, and dismal tone ; a black clond 
hung over the devoted city ; while the rattling of the 
houses, the crash of the walls, the shrieks of the children, 
and the thunder of the elements, gave an awful foreboding 
of the mischief and misery likely to follow. The inha- 
bitants who had outlived the former earthquake considered 
this as likely to finish their existence. In the Calle St. 
Jaaa a house fell in wit\\ a. taotA, uemevukiua crash at 
very time when an intervsl ot cAwv sai. ^«sii» 
Jd the Candalario anoVbet cts.«^i o»it«nei ■, «k 



Iiad dawned before the poor frightened femuIeE forsook the 
churcheE, into which they had crowded, and were Been 
truly laughahle condition, picking their steps over the 
•udden ruin. 

The braveat men in action are not proof against these 
sadden visitations of Providence. Bolivar rushed in his 
■hirt into the streets of La Guayra, for the earthquake wa3 
»everely felt there; and Paei, as if aware of hia former 
isJeeds, and the probahiUty of a speedy death, waa dis- 
covered on hie knees. So unusual a position excitei] the 
wonder of his adherents ; and the circumstance was for 
time discredited. Some people never profit hy ex- 
ample. The churches were the very places which ought 
to have been avoided ; but this time the interposition of 
lints was declared to have saved the ruin, and St. 
is end St. Nicholas gained thousands of votaries. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Thg morning broke through the thick cloud which had 
Teiled the city, and displayed the heart-breaking conse- 
^encei of the night : some who had but the day before 
Deen in afHuence, were now ruined ; and many a haughty 

left to fight his way through poverty, and bear 
np against his own and the world's caprice. The dead 

ihered and buried — the widow left her tears and 
lier prayers — the orphan in vain solicited the aid of a 
parent, and the father wept for his lone and miserable 
existence; almost every house was rent — the ruin was 
immense — the town shaken to its very foundation — every 
thing Eulfered, but the churches and the priests. 

The churches were crowded the morning after the earth- 
quake: innumerable presents were offered at the shrine of 
flle favoured saints ; the niches were crammed with chiU 
drea, and a general fast was otiMweij VaX \i^ to^ tsisots 
'ed. It is curious enough to coin'paie SvfeteoN-'M'^''' 
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under any infliction. Indiyidually speaking, the French'' 
man '^ tears a passion to rags;" and on one occasion^ at 
Frascati*Sj I saw an apparently cool gambler^ who had sat 
day after day, and night after night, in calculating the 
chances^ at last resolve to risk his all, which was consider- 
able, he being quite sure of a profitable resulL Fortune, 
they say, favours the brave ; the blind goddess mistook the 
bravery of her follower^ and the black won instead of the 
red. The sudden change of countenance was beyond de- 
scription ; a load of " sacres " foUowed the announcement 
of the loss, and preceded a multiplicity of curses. The 
destitute man, after seeing his notes raked with unfeeling 
coolness by the banker, and placed upon a heap of others, 
rose from his seat, and running to the fire-place^ endea- 
voured to fracture his skull by beating it against the 
mantel-piece ; but Nature had so strongly protected the 
part, that all his endeavours were unavailing. He was 
soon pushed out of the room, and his money handed to 
more successful players. Not so Spaniards : they are in- 
difference personified. Often have I watched an arria^, 
who had scraped together some few dollars, take his place 
by a montS table. A cup of chocolate with some dry toast, 
and a glass of clear water, stood before him : the never- 
failing cigar between his fingers occasionally placed to his 
lips, after which followed the long ejecting of smoke, either 
whiffed out in a continued stream, or puffed out in imita* 
tion of the smoke of cannon during a salute. His stake 
is lost — his all perhaps in the world. Not a word, or a 
sigh, or a complaint escapes from his lips. Perhaps the 
cigar might be more fervently compressed, but his coun- 
tenance will be unchanged : he will finish his chocolate, 
drink a little of the water, watch the play for a minute — 
we love to linger near the place even where Fortune has 
frowned upon us, " for where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also " — and then walk as unconcernedly away 
as if he had won. This general apathy was exhibited 
after the earthquake — mass was said — prayers were offered 
up^ devoutly and sincerely, and then the cold eye of in- 
difference would be cast \i^oti \5ttfe T\k\a&j ^x ^<^M^«&iec 
glance of curiodty pee^jed lu^jo aVovxafc ^^ ^^^ ^ Vsa.^ 



e rent from top to bottom : bnt I heard no laineDta' 
lXoa» or bewailiDg ; the budiiess of the city Eeemed con- 
-ducted wilb its usual liveliness, and a stranger could 
icarcely believe, tbat only a few hours previously the whole 
town was in danger of being swallowed up : if they wept, 
they wept in soUlude. 

The reception of BoUvar in Caraccas lisd been attended 
irith the uuial feasting and dancing. The houses were 
decorated as at La Gusyia, and almost every wall could 
•how the words — "Viva Simon Bolivar, el hijo luimado 
de ]b gloria." The cheers of the populace were deafen- 
ing ; and the bubble of popular applause, which even then 
was preparing to hurst, floated gaily over the city : — such 
IB life — the "hijo mimado de la gloria" soon found that 
all the apparent sincerity of the Venesuekns vanished ; 
:o-pBrtner in glory and triumph proved his wont 
ffliemy ; and the different countries which formed tbat vast 
government became separate states, under different rulers : 
"favoured child of fortune " was turned from his high 
.wUte; and after experiencing all the painful feelings 
of ingratitude, and after lingering into a state of broken- 
lieartedness, he expired at Santa Martha, at the very mo- 
ment when his friends had latlied, and he was expected to 
liave been recalled to the seat of government. Few men 
illaTe shown the disinterested patiiotism which Bolivar did : 
* e sacrificeil every social enjoyment for the public good — 
e dissipated his fortune to forward the great cause of 
Independence — he formed the government of Bogota upon 
jberal and just principles — he refused the crown, which 

1 been offered to him frequently ; and had he ruled 
Atnericans instead of mongrel Spaniards, he would have 
left behind him a nation as ready to do justice to his great 
■nd splendid talents, hia bravery, generosity, and patriotism, 
U they bod proved themselves in regard to Washington, to 
whom Bolivar was not one jot inferior. 

We have yet to see the end of Paez ; be is captain- 
(leneral of Venezuela; and will, if one be jMirmitted lo use 
' e prophet's mantle, he a sacrifice to some ulK^x -iv^fiuutN. 
fa popular applause. 

'i a /sffiefHahJc lesson on \ianiaT\ we'^wew. asA'wvff'^ 
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titode ; and the republican govemmentB of Mexico aod 
Columbia ihow the danger of hasty innovadoiiB and con- 
id tational changes. 

Change we the scene. I soon after returned to La Gnayra; 
■nd getting under weigh, atooJ out to sea. A few days 
afterwards caw me at anchor in the open bay of Jacquerael, 
in St. Domingo. 

On a rising ground overlooking the roadstead, and which 
COUBlilutes the great square of this little town, a review of 
the troops was to take place the morning after my arrival; 
and as tbe soldiers and officers of the kingdom of Hayti 
•re of all hues and shades, from the Mustee (for whites 
are excluded) down to the dingiest black, I imagined there 
could be no belter mode of laughing away care than by 
assisting (as the French aay), at the ceremony, I was on 
the ground to see the troops forro, which they did in the 
most independent manner, without any word of command, 
in a square ; after which they all sat down upon tbe ground, 
some commenced eating, some smoked, and some went Id 
deep. The uniforms, if they can be dignified by such in 
appellation, were as variable as the shades of the men, and 
shoes and stockings were not in great request: some negro 
girls ran about, from company to company, with ginger 
beer, whilst the officers formed in a small group, with ihdr 
drawn swords under their arms, and ventured to converse 
on the state of afiairs in a loud and arrogant manner. 

I had wailed until my patience and the land-wind were 
nearly expended, and had mentioned my intention of retir- 
ing before tbe sun was too oppressive to render even a 
review in Hayti desirable, when a flourish of trumpets rang 
through tbe air, the front ranks of the troops were on foot 
directly, hut the rear line remained in every sense of ihe 
word "at ease." 1 flattered myself that] I attracted some 
attention, as I was in uniform, and a white man ; but I 
flattered myself in vain^the vanity of a black man armed, 
and the arrogance of an emancipated slave, are proverbial: 
I was treated with not the slightest respect, and allowed lo 
sit on the grass, surrounded b'j a. luist of half-clad inha bit" 
ants, who gave ample ^loot o5 &At ■^twrm'*'^^ 
trudiiig themaelveB on l\ve A%\A-, fee \«a.^, -■^•* 
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have been "scented in the lobby," wa« not one jot more 
ofTensive than the gentlemanly society of Jaequemel. An- 
other and another sound of trumpeta ushered in Prince 
Freiieriek, the commander of the forces, who, with his 
trumpeters, rode full gallop into the centre, and ihen sud- 
denly stopped short: he rode through the square with his 
hat off, at a walking pace, the soldiers presented arms one 
another as he passed, after which he gave a very dig- 
nified wave of his gold three-corned scraper, and galloped 
*" IB fast as he came ; he rode a miserable bony hack, and 
e HeEsian boots topped with gold lace ; between the top 
of the boots and the lower extremity of his short inexpres- 
iiblea, the polished black skin appeared a continuation of 
leather: his uniform was exactly that of a captain in the 
navy, before the caprice of the ruling power had altered the 
xt dress in the world, to a something between an 
EngUsh artilleryman and a Spanish trooper, and made the 
inOBt convenient apparel into the most vexatious harlequin- 
ade ever dreamt of for a naval officer. Honest Jack always 
: clothes which in hot weather might be loose, and in 
cold weather warm ; but now I (Heavens defend us ^om 
t Jamaica station), we arc trussed-up and sluSed like 
turkeys for roasting, an<1 are as deceitful in appearance, as 
the marines were when the serjeant on a clear day received 
die following orders for the dress of his men — "Sergeant," 
Baid the officer, " let the men be drest in light breeches and 
laggings, and fine-weather tufts and tails." 

After the review, I paid an official and respectful visit 
to Frederick the Black Prince. He had a guard to receive 
me, and his servants were garbed as soldiers : he very 
kindly invited me lo breakfast, which I declined, and after 
many mutual expressions of reepecl, I withdrew — the 
^ " ce, like a courteous Spaniard, seeing me to the door, 
■nd returning my last salute. 

I had warned the officers on no account to entangle 
ihemBelves in any dispute with the inhabitants, and to be 
jiarticularly cautious not to disobey any port-orders : having 
f^ven this order, I permitted them Ki %o wv ftVuxe ■»* -oanSv. 
The town of Jacquemel offers, bowevet. toj ^Sbmw&rv^*- 

f ftime idle, listless life, -wtvcV \a V&e cVwwa-'^^'^'^ ^^ 
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Spanish women and Creole girls, is here conepicuouB, 
ladies, for ladies keep shops, are to be seen sitdng in 
toun^ng position before their doors, their sole occupatian 
being the chew-stick, which the; from morning to night 
employ in cleaning dieir teeth ; and saving that, and the 
neceasarf expectoration, they positively trifle away life in 
idlencBs and sleep. The men are equally without energy. 
Aa to cultivation of the grounil, or the formation of roads, 
that would remind them of former days, when slavery iti 
obedience forced them to the unwillii^ labour. The 
women are perfection as to figure, and not unfrequeoily 
very handsome : they cannot marry a white man, nor does 
the civil law of Hayti enforce the ceremony even on the 
inhabitants. Illegitimate children succeed to the property 
of the father, if there be none others bom in wedlock. 

Their abhorrence of white men may be easily imagined; 
diey know that we, from some innate pride, or 60me fan- 
tastic disUke to the colour, or some unwarrantable belief 
that they are the descendants of Cain, and born to be 
slavea, must despise them; and that no philanthropy — 
DO theory — no arguments can make us fancy their society 
as desirable, or their intellects equal to our own. These 
feelings naturally rankle into hatred, and this hatred 
fesls itself on every occasion. 

I had a very jolly, fat-faced midshipman, who did 
duty with cheerfulness and alacrity, and mode his Isl 
sweeten his rest, and his rest strengthen his labour: h 
one of the first to go on shore, and see a black peopit 
state of comparative civilization. 

It is said ihat " conversation is the vehicle of km 
ledge ; " but as Ihe inhabitants were e'lt'. 
proud to be loquacious, my wag of a midshipman gained 
very little knowledge of the domestic manners of the 
Haytians, and, after wandering about until sun-set without 
advancing much in his researches, he resolved to make a 
forcible entry into a house in which he saw a very pretty 
girl of about seventeen. No sooner had he sat down, tbaa 
the girl ran out into the street and made an appeal 
&iends on the score of assistance, and the roidshipmaii 
iDg the black thorn, or the Indian rubier, made a pi 
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tate retreat to the beach. It was 'past eight o'clock in the 
evening, and it was one of the por[-r^;uiations, that no 

should be used after that hour ; for, notwithstanding 
the hajipineas of independence and starvation, some of these 
patriots have manifested a great desire to seek their fortunes 

ither parts, where maaters feed their tervanlt, and 
where hberty and equality are not assigned as the reason 
why the poor may want, or the aged and] infirm sink un- 
regarded into their graves, 

""o boat was to be had, for there was none near the pier: 
a walk along the beach, in the direction of the ship, how- 
ever, supplied the loss, for he found one haule<l up ; and, 
as she was small, he launched Iter, and, getting into the 
bail conveyance, began (o lue the oars. No sooner was 

noise heard, than the guard stationed near the pier 
came at a quick pace, and began to threaten immediate 
murder if he did not return ; as he was eo very close, that, 
had tbey fired, be must have been hit, he, in no very good 
temper, turned the boat towards the beach, and was shortly 
on ihore. Tlie guard seized him directly ; upon wbich he 
ventured to retaliate by knocking one down, and calling the 
(ithets, in very intelligible French, a set of black scoundrels 
and cowards. If he had merely called them by the terms 
instead of adding tlie atljective of colour, the insult would 
have been passed unnoticed; but when they were called 
black cowards, they felt the force of the term ; and, drawing 
their bayonets, began to try how a vihite man could stand 
pain, and whether he winced as the cold iron entered his 
Beat of honour. In this manner was he urged to tlie guard- 
house ; he was then locked up in a dark hole, which, in- 
dependently of the solitary confinement, had all the annoy- 
ance of bad smells and an entire exclusion from external air. 
In this very cheerless situation, he had every prospert of 
passing the night ; for the guards were amusing themselves 
in ridiculing the valour and comforts of white men, and 
adding to the luxury of their vengeance, by hoping the 
centipedes and scorpions would not be very offensive. The 
midshipman, who was not to be frightened, verified the 
saying of Hudibraa — 
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and began to sing a song in a loud voice, which 
the guard, that they unhoused him and placed him ii 
Btreela ; but whenever he began to move, they exhibited the 
bayonets, and he was ultimately obliged to court sleep in a 
gutter, wh«e he was disturbed by a tropical shower — a 
HpecJea of waterfall descending in streams as large and as 
rapid as the fluid ejected from a flre engine : it was in rain 
he endeavoured to escape ; his merciless enemies watched 
him narrowly, and when they thought him sufBciently 
soaked, ibey locked him up, leaving him to be the food «rf 
mosquitoes, which, attracted by the moisture, dug their 
sharp proboscis into his fat cheeks, and left him in the 
morning like a mulatto with the small-pox. When one of 
our boats was seen advancing to the shore, they turned him 
out, as pretty a specimen of what insignificant enemjei, 
when congregated together, and, acting in concert, can 
effect, as ever was seen in this world. As they liberated 
him, they expressed their utter abhorrence of white men in 
general, and unhesitatingly said that, one day, they hoped 
to retaliate their former auSeringa upon more worthy 
enemies — then, hooting him as he advanced ti 
they courteously said, " Good b'ye, white man." 
This ludicrous misadventure in love, reminds 
other, which had, however, a tragical lerminBtiot] 
our ships arrived at St. Michael's in the IVesIem Islandi, 
and was to remain about two or three days to refit, get 
water, orange?, and tresfa provisions. The captain as usual 
went on shore (for the duty is always better done in bu- 
bour when the chief is out of the way); and in visiting 
the diffi;rcnt parts of the town he came to ttie convent, which 
is situated not far from a small projecting pier. Here it ii 
by no means uncommon to purchase sweetmeats, or Uttk 
baskets, the work of religious hands, and all executed for 
the purpose of charity. There is a small kind of revolving 
thing, shaped like a plate-warmer, which is tumeil out* 
wards for your monej, aol t\vCTi xiwroci m^atix, tliM 
may pass to the vendors aX St. Mic\iae\'». T\i\i 
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apparatus is lai^ enougli to admit a man. I have been 
turned round in it twice, and was as often veiy glud to be 
turned back again, not liking my company. Tbis was not 

Mse with the captain in question : he found two beau- 
tiful creatures, with eyes like antelopes, and equally grace- 
' ' ~n shape and step ; being one of those gentlemen wbo 
slwayB considered a convent a very improper place to be 
aHowed to exist, and caring no wore about tbe Lady 
Abbess than be did for a Capuchin friar, he availed him- 

instantly of the favourable moment, and seized the 
band of tbc youngest. She shrunk like a sensitive plant 
— a very proper emblem of the lady ; her eyes expreased 
rather a feeling of pleasure than disgust, which was not 
lost upon the captain. The companion stood at some dis- 
tance watching, but by no meanE indicating, or giving the 
least alarm. The situation was tempting, and who could 

t ? The eyes of the fair captive rested in watery 
i»onder on the face of the bold intruder; and as he drew 
lier white hand towards him, and bent bis head forward to 
whispei Bome sweet expression, the nun made a smilar 
motion, and instead of receiving a kind word, alie receired 
m kiss, by no meana the cold, dull kisa of religion, but " a 
Idas of love, and youth, and beauty, all concentrated into 
one focus." The colour Bevr into her devotional face, and 
r heart heat with a quickened motion, producing a eeosa- 
>n as pleasant as it was novel. In a moment the capti ' 
proposed to elope with her ; but at that time, and in tl 
dress, it was impossible. Never did ear listen to the silver 
roice of the seducer with more Bttenlion than did the 
ost nun : her only objection was leaving her friend behind. 
Tbe captain instantly repaired on board ; a low whisp- 
. ering earnest conversation took place with the firs^lieute- 
jiant ; the officers were desired to remain o 

were placed to make a rope-ladder; the other duties 
of the ship were hurried over, and all the energies of 
and officers in high requisition. At ten o'clock the ship 
■weighed, and hove-to in the bay : the captain and iirsi- 
lieutenaut went on shore in the gig, and a litlle secrecy «uk 
observed in regard to the caplain'a c\oiiV.-\ia%,CKt'fi.-«^ii^** 

wne ijunghng, fell a cocked ^&l. t^ catMsna.1. 
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alone of lihose two officers being abeent together iniglitliiTe 
occasioned some surprise, but sailors are dull to suspect ; 
it might have been a duel in which the captain bad en- 
tangled himself, but men rardy fi^t in €be dark ; and 
dien the cocked-hat — what could ti^at be for ? — a Uisn 
seldom fights a duel in fail uniform, and nev&r witht 
cocked^hat. In short, the ship being so suddenly mite 
weigh, without previous notice, was quite enough to excite 
some surprise : but to our story. The gig crept to the shore : 
not a sound was heard, and the muffled oars propdled the 
boat in silence until she touched the pier head. The cap* 
tain, first-lieutenant, and cockswain landed, the latter 
carrying the doak-bag, and advancing in the most cautions 
and guarded manner. The boat was kept with her bow 
towards the ship, at the very extremity of the pier, and the 
two foremost oars were kept in the water. 

'' Hush ! hush !" said the captain ; ^^ this must be the 
window ; give me the rope-ladder, and leave the cloaks and 
hats here." 

" What signal are we to give, sir ? " asked the first- 
lieutenant : *' I fear we are too early.'* 

^'Now, cockswain, stand at that comer; directly we 
move towards the boat, run and take your place. But if," 
resumed the captain, '^ you see any one approach, whistle, 
and walk quietly this way." 

The captain then stood back a little, and whistled one sharp 
note, keeping his eyes intently fixed upon the window : in 
two minutes it opened, and a fair face was discernible. 

'^ La cuerda, la cuerda," whispered the captain, and a 
small rope was soon in his hand ; to this he fastened the 
end of the rope-ladder, which the nuns drew up and se- 
cured by the hooks to the lower part of the window. The 
captain ascended, to be certain of its security, and urged 
the girls, no longer nuns, instantly to descend. It was 
now their resolution began to waver; but they had gone 
too far to retreat : the captain's urgent manner fortified 
their minds for the desperate, rash, and irretrievable action; 
and a minute had scarcely elapsed before the youngest was 
in the arms of the captain, enN^o^ediVcL «c\kl%^ ^^c^i^^^th. 
a cocked -hat on hex \iead. Xg^xk VSafe^wwi^^w^t^Nsi 
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her resolution ; she cried, and became dreadfully agitated. 
In vain the captain again ascended, — she was still irreso- 
lute, when the loud whistle of the cockswain announced the 
approach of a stranger. The captain descended in a mo- 
ment; the unfortunate girl^ now driven to desperation, 
caught at the last chance of escape, got upon the ladder, 
and began the descent. Scarcely, however, had she accom- 
plished two steps^ when she missed her hold, fell from the 
ladder, and broke her leg. Her screams were dreadful, and 
resounded over the bay. She was left by the convent wall, 
while the other was conveyed on board ; the sails filled, and 
when the morning appeared, the island, her former home, 
and peace of mind, were for ever lost The fate of the one 
left has never transpired. We know little of the punish- 
ments inflicted within the walls of these holy prisons ; but 
over the fate of the other I draw the veU of inviolable 
secresy. 

It is quite impossible to give an idea of the wretched 
poverty of these people ; they are living proofs of what has 
often been attested, that let a negro be free, and he will 
starve : they are by nature so prone to laziness, that with- 
out something more stimulating than partial hunger, they 
would allow an Eden to become a low brush-wood, or the 
most cultivated land to run into weeds and barrenness. The 
state of St. Domingo is a light-house placed on a rock, -^ 
if we choose to be wrecked, with the warning before us, 
why the light will direct us to the reef; if not, we can take 
the bearings, and steer another course. 

There is a place on the coast of Columbia called the Bay 
of Maracaibo, which is distant about twenty-four miles 
from a town of the same name, and which town stands on 
the borders of a wide lake. This lake has been the place of 
many a hard fight ; and, insignificant as it is from its local 
situation, and rendered more so by the bar which protects 
the anchorage, under an island called Bajo Seco, and which 
is so shallow that no vessel drawing eleven feet water had 
ever crossed it previous to my arrival ; yet is the lake cele- 
brated in the Columbian history ; and the divlslou <\C ^tl^ 
ritorf, called the state of Maraca\\K>, \% wv^ ^"^ '^^ \as5w^ 
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extended^ least culdyated, and most riotous districts of that 
once extensiye government of Bolivar. 

On my arrival, and anchoring in the wide bay, intelli- 
gence was conveyed to the town that a British man-of-wai 
had made her welcome appearance ; and the day following 
I received aU manner of intelligence concerning predicted 
revolutions and certain murders. I was requested to try 
every means to cross the bar, and get the ship within shot 
of the town. The merchants imagined that plunder and 
destruction were at hand, and finished their numerous 
complaints by naming the birthday of the president, as 
the time fixed for the riots. At the distance the shallow- 
ness of the water had forced me to anchor, I might as well 
have been at Gibraltar ; for, in point of affording assist- 
ance, I could not even communicate with the town, if the 
fretful disposition of Colonel Castelli, who commanded the 
fort of St. Carlos, opposed my views. The revolution was 
almost certain: plunder and murder would inevitably 
follow; and, taking this view of the case, I resolved to 
hazard the loss of the ship, rather than remain an idle 
spectator of the mischief. 

There are many times in a sailor's life when his discre- 
tionary judgment may supersede his orders. I am no par- 
ticular admirer of the strict observance of all rules, so con- 
spicuously exemplified in the case of a marine who was 
sentinel on the forecastle of the Ajax when she was burnt 
off the island of Tenedos. When his shipmates urged 
him to jump overboard, and save himself by swimming to 
the boats, and when the flames were bursting around him, 
or flying up the tarred rigging in fearful rapidity, the 
soldier replied, — '^ that he could not leave his post until 
he was properly relieved by the corporal." He was re- 
lieved by a sterner corporal, and forfeited his life by the 
observance of his orders. 

As crossing this bar was by no means an easy task, and 
certainly a very dangerous one, I took care not to leave 
any thing to fortune. The master was despatched and suc- 
ceeded, after much trouble, in finding a zig-zag entrance, 
over which was about twelve feet water at the highest of 
the tide. The channel was buoyed, and the ship trimmed, 
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80 as to make her on an even keel fore and aft : the stream- 
anchor was towed a long way astern, and the officer in the 
boat had directions to let it go on a giyen signal ; so that if 
the ship touched and could not be forced over the bar, we 
had an anchor ready to heave us off. We weighed at nine 
o'clock, and stood with a light breeze towards the supposed 
entrance. The leadsman soon began to call — '^a, quarter 
less four/' — then — '^ by the deep four," — and " a half 
three," — ^^ by the mark three," — and ^^ a quarter two." 
I kept my resolution and my countenance very well until 
the last call, when I began to waver in my determination ; 
but before I could consult even myself, the ship gently 
struck, and remained immovable. The stream-anchor was 
immediately let go from the boat astern, the sails were 
furled, and the cable brought to the capstan ; but no one 
can fancy my annoyance when the anchor was hove up 
without even checking the capstan, and I discovered the 
bar to be a quicksand — consequently the more dangerous, 
as it afforded no hold for an anchor. 

Whenever a man stumbles into debt, he stumbles into a 
quagmire ; the more he struggles, the deeper he sinks ; and 
very few, who, led by the Will-o'-the-wisp Folly, in the 
garb of Fortune, have run aground on the slough of debt, 
have ever got perfectly clear of the mud afterwards. When 
Fortune sees you in distress, she very seldom comes to your 
assistance. This was my case: no sooner had the ship 
struck, the anchor been hove up, the sails furled, and we 
left to our own resources again, than the wind, which 
before had been light, began to freshen, and the sea-breeze 
came down with unusual force ; the sea soon hegan to break 
over the bar, and the poor ship bumped with increased 
violence, as the sea ran higher and higher : a bower-anchor 
was carried out under the bottom of the cutter, she being 
previously supported by empty casks placed under her. 
This operation, carried on under the bows of a small 
vessel, the sea breaking, and the ship bumping, was not 
easily effected ; and, owing to some bungling in the busi- 
ness, the boat was stove. The stream and kedge were laid 
out beyond the bower-anchor. 

As the tide was ebbing we were soon left hisq^ «^ 
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nearly dry — a monttment of egregious folly^ and the kug^- 
ing-stock of the Spaniards, who inwardly chuckled at our 
forlorn situation, and who most sincerely hoped that the 
night would leave us in that state^ that even they^ cowards 
as they were, would be able to plunder us with impunity. 
The lower yards and top-mast were struck, and every thing 
aloft made snug. The sea now began to break over the 
wreck, and washed up the sand, which soon formed a bed 
for us. When the tide began to flow, the wind^ in direct 
opposition to old customs, began to freshen ; for in these 
parts, when the sun sets, the sea-breeze generally dies 
away, and the land-wind takes its place ; but this night 
the sun set red and fiery, tlie high land was uncovered 
by clouds, and every thing indicated more rather than less 
wind. The barometer was constantly consulted ; but the 
most sanguine drooped when the sinking mercury foretold 
the coming storm. About nine o'clock p. m. the ^ip began 
to strike harder and harder ; and as this was the best time 
to effect our purpose, we began to heave her head to the 
sea ; for she had, owing to the sudden fall of the tide, 
remained with her bow on. I had in vain sent boat after 
boat to the Fort of St Carlos, to beg they would lend me 
a flat gun-boat, which could have conveyed all our stores 
and sick people to a place of security: the answer was — 
'^ that it blew too fresh." The fact was, that Colonel Cas- 
telli was very anxious that the ship should be lost, in 
order^ as he afterwards told me, that others might be de- 
terred from hazarding the attempt, which promised to prove 
fatal to the forlorn hope. Had I been able to lighten the 
ship, I could have worked with a better hope of success. 

About ten o'clock, after having toiled for an hour at the 
capstan, we succeeded in getting her bow round, and in 
heaving her pretty close to her anchor. We had the stream- 
cable in preparation to be brought to the capstan. The 
ship was afloat ; and although I well knew that she would 
strike when the tide began to ebb, if we did not succeed in 
getting her further out, I felt an inward hope that we 
might yet save her. In making the necessary preparations 
before we hove the aucVior a-'^eak, «fc. %Mi<\.^<iw ^o^n^ t-ssa* 
whistling along the Yiatei ; Oa.e >ao\Net-^5sW^^ «0M^^'ft^>a*A v 
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gotten carrot ; the ends of the stream-cable slipped through 
the hawse-hole ; and although the other bower-anchor was 
let go immediatelj^ the ship got stem- way ; the cutter was 
washed away ; the stem -piece of the gig was started, and 
our only remaining hope^ a jolly-boat, was lying with the 
stream-cable and a hawser, having four men and two oars 
on board. The ship, as the tide ebbed, remained broadside 
on, and the sea made a clear breach over her. The men 
Were perfectly exhausted. At midnight we *^ piped down," 
and, notwithstanding our situation, slept pretty soundly 
until daylight. We had, between the snapping of the 
cable and the sleep, recovered the cutter, so that we had 
still some glimmerings of hope. 

^^ The sun rose red and fiery — a sure sign of the con- 
tinuance of the gale." The ship began to move with the 
flowing tide ; but the impossibility of our getting off, as 
we came on, was alarmingly evident. The master, a most 
expert and excellent seaman, expressed his conviction that 
nothing could be done. The carpenter declared that she 
must go to pieces if the sea continued to run as high as it 
did ; and the first lieutenant, who was busily employed in 
making a raft in order to save the men, was alive to the 
necessity of the work, or he would not have recommended it. 
The second lieutenant and myself were the only two Who 
did not despair ; for although I had never been quite so 
perilously situated, yet I remembered that we saved the 
Arethusa in pretty nearly as bad a predicament. The sick 
and the boys were now sent on shore ; and some, who were 
destined to die in a few days, were the most active to save 
their lives. A small sloop was lying near the fort, and I 
directed the officer to seize her, and bring her for our 
stores ; for I well knew that if I did not forcibly avail 
myself of Fortune's blessings, I had no reason to hope that 
she would float down to my assistance of her own accord. 
Both services were effected ; and in spite of the Spaniard's 
loud curses and hectorings, we anchored her close to us, 
and began removing our stores. 

I now determined to try a most desperate expedient; 
being fully aware that I could not g,e\. \Vv^ ^v^ ^SS. A'^^'^^S^ 
of getting ber further on, and «\io^\xi^ xJfta ^^ xa^*^^'^^ 
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over the bar. It was the drownmg roan grasping at t 
straw. The order was given to prepare to throw the gans 
overboard, and to buoy them with a hawser, usually reck<* 
oned strong enough to weigh a bower-anchor; but pre« 
viously to commencing my plan, I got the stream-anchor 
and cable on board. I then sprung the ship with her bow 
on shore; and after again hearing from all the officers 
their conviction that it was impossible for the ship to hold 
together another day in her present situation, and likewise 
the folly of waiting for help, or of attempting to get her 
off, I reluctantly, I confess, gave the order .to slip the 
bower-cable; and when the ship had surged, with her 
head on shore, I cut the spring, and left her to the sea and 
the wind. The guns were brought aft one by one, and 
thrown overboard out of the stem port : this was done to 
prevent the possibility of the ship striking on them. The 
stores, such as spare sails, bread, the men's hammocks, &C) 
were on board the sloop ; the shot were pitched after the 
guns; the water started, and the ship left with hardly 
any thing but her ballast and her tanks. Indeed, whenever 
the former could be got at, we soon changed its situation. 
Every sea that rolled by us contributed to our salvation, 
for it washed us further on the reef. Every bump gave me 
hopes ; and what was considered as the height of despe- 
ration, was soon regarded as a chance. The rudder was 
forced from the stern-post ; but before it separated from us 
I secured it by a strong hawser ; as in towing it we im- 
peded our miserably slow progress, I buoyed it, and cut 
the hawser. The fore-yard was swayed up, and the fore- 
sail set ; although, from the violence of the shocks, I little 
expected the lower masts to stand. Empty casks were 
slung, and placed in such a manner as to support the 
vessel ; and this last plan assisted us uncommonly ; the 
ship neither struck so hard nor drew so much water. 

It wanted an hour of the highest of the tide when we 

cut the spring ; and now half of that had elapsed, and we 

had progressed but very little. Every eye was directed to 

some landmark ; and as we shut it in with the island of the 

Bajo Seco, fresh hopes axose, wcv^ \5aft ^^xjkSfc ^1 «&<sk^% 

became more and moie pToXiaXAe, 'tVv^ \i»ft ^1 «m?^ w^ 
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which we had to pass to get into the inner channel, hecame 
nearer and nearer. The ship hegan to strike heavier^ and 
I only feared that there might he one rock, on which if we 
struck, we should have sprung a leak not easily to he 
remedied. At the very highest of the tide we arrived at 
the shoalest part The angry waves, as they roared hy us, 
and washed in at the gangways, were regarded as our 
greatest friends ; for without them we must have remained 
a fixture and a wreck. At last she gave one tremendous 
hump, which shook the mast and yards with a violent 
tremulous motion, and surged into deep water. The fore- 
top-mast was on end, and the jih and hoom mainsail were 
set to remedy the loss of the rudder. We managed hy 
constant attention, and hy towing the cutter astern, to steer 
pretty correctly ; and before the tide had ebbed a quarter 
of a fathom, we were brought up by the stream-anchor 
under the lee of the Bajo Seco. The serf outside seemed 
to roar for its victim, now safe from its fury ; and our 
anchorage (which at other times would have been reckoned 
but an uninteresting roadstead) was to us the safest haven 
we had ever known. There we were without guns or shot, 
anchors, or cables ; no rudder, and only one available 
boat. Some of the men fainted from over-exertion, and all 
were exhausted : — we were safe. Then came the reflec- 
tion how we were to get back again. We had come as un- 
welcome intruders, in a manner never heard of before ; but 
it was evident we could never return the way we came. 

As I had risked the ship for one great object, I resolved, 
the dangers and difficulties past, to carry my original 
resolution into effect. The day following I hired a large 
Spanish launch, and sent her to bring back the anchors. 
She returned with two guns and the small bower-anchor. 
The ship was immediately set to rights aloft, and at sunset 
we assumed a very man-of-war-like and efficient appear^ 
ance. 

The next day*s fish for lost stores was not very profit- 
able : we could only recover two guns more ; all the rest 
were lost. The quicksand rubbed the buoy-ro^e so tsowsK^ 
that it gave way directly the weifj^t oi ^"fc ^^ ^asxaa ns^'s^c 
Jtj and before we had time to a^ee^ V\. vwvi ^V^ ^ \xs?ss!^ 
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rope. In vain we kept the cutter creeping for the gims ; 
the sands soon either sunk from under them, or the etemd 
shifting shoal covered them for ever. In the mean time 
we had found the gig^ and repaired her ; the carpenters 
had made a spare rudder ; and in this state, with only four 
guns and no shot — no, not one — I got under weigh, and 
with the assistance of a pilot, crossed the Tahlasos ; and 
navigating the lake of Maracaibo, soon came to an anchor 
close under the fort of the town. 

Our appearance excited as much surprise as if we wete 
^* spirits from the vasty deep." The day following was to 
be one of the many revolution days ; and the property, 
placed for a chance security in the consul's house, was con. 
sidered as comparatively safe. In the mean time I began 
to look out for a rudder ; and having, in a place called a 
dockyard, found one belonging to an old schooner, I pur- 
chased it for the sum of sixteen dollars ; and by some little 
exercise of the carpenter's talents, I found it was possible 
to ship it, as our gudgeons were fortunately large enough 
to admit its pintles. When this was shipped, and we 
found it worked easily, I began to think of war^ and of 
making preparations for any untoward event. The guns 
were mounted on the side nearest the shore, and the other 
portholes were kept shut. We made very civil apologies 
for not showing the ship ; and, rather than show our weak- 
ness, we consented to be called uncivilised heretics ; but 
no sooner had the fatal day passed, without any serious 
interruption of the national tranquillity, than I resolved to 
regain my former fair fame, and issued invitations to the 
Captain-General Udeneta and his staff, with the principal 
inhabitants^ to dinner. 

The consul had a turtle, which lay sprawling in his 
courtyard, evidently at the point of death ; and 1 solicited 
permission to prevent its lingering. The sentence of death 
was however withheld, and the next morning — the morn- 
ing of the day of my dinner — the turtle departed this life 
by the visitation of providence, and free from the smallest 
suspicion which could wattanl a corotker's inquest. We 
managed to make a kind oi \eti\. o^ xJoa v«t:\w%%, \ssAs2t 
which on the larboard side vie a\iiTea.d. ^ \sW^^» '^^^ ^^- 
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glish and ColumbiaD flags were blended together, and the 
ship decorated with as much care, and perhaps more, than 
if we had been in Portsmouth harbour. We managed to 
Are a salute in excellent order with our four guns, and no 
one in the world would haye suspected that we had not 
all our battering train on board : from the foremost part 
of the awnings we ran a thick screen, so that our visitors 
had no idea of the loss we had sustained ; and we repressed 
any extravagant curiosity by stating some excuse, which 
was quite sufficient for a well-bred Spaniard ; they being, 
without exception, the most gentlemanly men in the world, 
and always guarded not to excite suspicion, or appear 
capriciously curious. There were only four captains- 
general in Columbia, so that my visitor was a kind of 
prince of the blood royal, and entitled to much respect : 
moreover, I wished to impress him with a proper notion of 
my dignity. He had a very proper idea of my determiTUi' 
tion, for he expressed himself as anxious to see me after 
crossing his threshold, as he called the bar, as if I had been 
a wild animal newly imported. 

The dinner was conducted with proper decorum. The 
different toasts were drunk with proper respect, and about 
ten o'clock the captain-general and his staff, being in very 
good humour, thought proper to retire. I had prepared a 
species of show not often seen, and only seen to perfection 
when the night is very dark and very clear. It consists of 
illuminating the ship by means of blue lights placed on 
each yard-arm, and then manning the yards (indeed the 
latter ought to be done before the lights are fired). When 
his excellency had left the ship and was clear of any stray 
wads, I fired my four guns, illuminating the ship as above 
mentioned, and discharged a dozen rockets at the same 
moment. The unexpected blaze of light and roar of guns 
disturbed the slumbering inhabitants, who believed the 
revolution broke out at last. The pale blue light which 
was shed on the seamen, all dressed in white, and standing 
with their legs extended on the lofty yards, occasionally 
enveloped in the coloured smoke, as it TO«e ft^vcv \kiR. ^gisv^<k 
was a beautiful exhibition; wYviYst ii)ittj^ t%j^\^ ^^^^^a* ^««^ 
behind their dazzling train oi \\%Vvt, Wi^ \sv»^x ^^«^ "^^ 
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ship, forming a most magnificent rain of fire. The loud 
'' vivas " from his excellency's crew, as the unexpected 
compliment was paid, re-echoed through the hay ; and long 
after the men were " piped down," and the noise and the 
hustle over, I heard the chatter of the children, and deep 
voices of their parents, expressing their unahated surprise 
and pleasure. 

^^ Who gives to worth receives a henefit:" — a maxim I 
have often found correct; and although occasionally we do 
meet with people who cannot be courted with any degree 
of permanent success^ yet it should be remembered by all 
officers employed abroad, that whatever tends to place a 
visitor on a prouder pinnacle amongst his countrymen, tends 
likewise to raise that officer in the estimation of the people. 
I soon found that my compliments had not been in vain ; 
pilots were sent to sound the bar in every direction, and a 
channel was found of sufficient depth to allow us to get to 
sea in security, provided the shifting sands did not inter- 
fere. This was very pleasant intelligence, and rendered 
doubly pleasant from the quiet manner in which it had 
been conducted. I had not the slightest information of the 
general's desire to serve me, and I considered the ball he 
gave to my officers and myself quite a sufficient return for 
my civilities. 

I became very anxious to repass the bar, and find myself 
again at sea : the roar of its surf haunted me in imagina- 
tion, and I never slept without feeling the ship strike 
against the hard sand, or believing myself forced to either 
burn or sell her, and take the crew back to Jamaica in a 
schooner. As the tides advanced towards their highest 
state, I weighed, and the same day took up my old position, 
and began to place the stores and every movable article on 
hoard a small vessel lent me for the occasion. 

To my very great astonishment, while we were heaving 
up the anchor, I saw the captain -general and all his staff 
coming on board. This visit, at four o'clock in the morning, 
I considered the very acmS of Spanish civility, and I wished 
the general and his courtesy anywhere else than on board 
the ship, I found, Yiowevex, \\\«X \ '^^a t^sa. ^^ ^t«s^ 
whom the great man Yionoxned ^\N\ Vy^ ^tvn^xr wK^sst'sa.- 
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tions, but that the pilot was the favoured man. The 
general spoke sometimes in a whisper, sometimes in a pas- 
sionate tone; and at last^ having lost all patience, he 
turned round and said — '* Well^ if she does touchy and 
remains hard and fast^ rest perfectly sure I will hang you ! 
—and now then^ captain," he resumed, ''the sooner you 
weigh the better ; I am going to breakfast with you out' 
side of the bar." We never touched once, although the 
sea was rather high^ and we never had less water than 
thirteen feet. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Not far from Santa Martha is an Indian village, called 
Mamatocca : it stands about three miles inland, and is ap- 
proached by a sandy but shaded road ; the hedge-flowers 
are perfectly beautiful, and perhaps may rival the finest 
description of blossoms which contribute so mainly to adorn 
our own "country. 

The village is a mere straggle of huts, by which a small 
river rushes over its shallow bed, the shallowness being its 
greatest recommendation ; for if it were deep, the frequent 
bathers would be in considerable danger from the alligators ; 
whereas now they seat themselves in perfect security, and 
allow the stream to rush by them. But in these countries 
unalloyed pleasure can never be expected ; the delight ex- 
perienced by cold bathing here is very considerably re- 
duced, in consequence of a small insect, somewhat resembling 
a bug, which fastens on the leaves of the trees that over- 
hang the stream : the wind forces them from their natural 
abodes ; and if one happens to fall upon the unconscious 
bather, it works its way through, or between the cuticles, 
and occasions a very serious eruption, which can only be 
cured by extracting the hidden cause. The sand-flies here 
itre particularly annoying and iTiv\aL\\xv^,Vwi\xw%^NKt "^sset 
bite a small black spot, whicU l\ia.NeYxkW«xw\ft^««^'«^^^^ 
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three months, without the sufferer hazards an open sore ; 
an event always to be carefully avoided in tropical climates. 
Mamatocca is the resort of most of the wealthy^ or 
rather the more affluent classes of the inhabitants of ^nta 
Martha ; the houses are indifferent as' to structure^ and in 
perfect hostility to comfort. There is a church of some 
small consequence, owing to the bishop of Santa Martha 
occasionally honouring it with his presence ; and a certain 
air of fashion is breathed by all who follow in the train of 
his reverence. It was in Mamatocca that I first saw an 
Indian dance, which even example, in the shape of the 
more graceful fandango or bolero^ had not been able to alter. 
It consisted^ in its primitive barbarity, of any number of 
males or females, standing in a circle, holding each other s 
hands, and stamping quite indiscriminately : they sung, or 
rather yelled forth words, which were rivalled in barbarity 
by the horrid and almost unnatural distortion of the coun- 
tenance, the music being a worthy accompaniment to such 
an exhibition: it consisted of two performers; one blew 
into a reed, while the other rattled some pebbles or peas in 
a calabash. The leading musician, whose cheeks were 
puffed out by his exertion to make a noise, blew one steady 
monotonous note, never varying excepting by the shriller 
sound being produced by an increased force of wind : the 
almost naked artist who shook the calabash, seemed to have 
the most sovereign contempt for any thing like time ; to 
produce a certain noise was the summit of his endeavours, 
and he most decidedly succeeded : it was altogether as 
wild and as inharmonious an effort of savage amusement as 
could be imagined. When one set were tired, or had sung 
out their songs, another party took their place^ and howled 
away in equally discordant sounds : it lasted nearly the 
whole night. 

Although the Indians remained in their primitive bar- 
barity in regard to their dances, they have discovered the 
luxury of comfort in regard to their habitations ; and the 
rosas (for so their residences are called) of the Indians are 
an example to some, who look do^u. with contempt on the 
efforts of these cultivatoxa o5 \he ^\I^, Vtv t^^w\ \» T\KaXNWA 
and elegance. The gatdena axe i^kTLXsksiCviiK^l vxtows^N 
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and, with the exception of some few, might he regarded 
with pleasure even hy the most fastidious arranger of 
garden-plots. My route to the rosas led to a small village, 
called Guayra ; and as no posada was visible^ I rode to the 
door of the padre, and making my horse fast to a paling, 
unceremoniously entered the house, and inquired for the 
residence of our consul, who having been scared from Santa 
Martha by the yellow fever, had taken up his abode in a 
kind of birdcage, misnamed a house, and in which stood 
in soUtary grandeur a grand piano. 

As however the consul was not at home, I returned to 
the padre, and partook of his hospitality. He was a short, 
punchy, jollydivine, who so carefully attended to his duty, 
that he seldom in good truth lost sight of the church : he 
had not been absent from bis miserable and ragged pa- 
rishioners for fifteen years, during which time he never 
had walked farther than from his house to the altar and 
back again. His was not a solitary hearth ; for although 
no one would be profane enough to say, in direct violation 
of the law of the land and his profession, that the padre 
was married, or ever violated the vow of celibacy, which 
he necessarily made when he took upon himself the re- 
sponsible and holy office he now filled, yet it was unde- 
niable, that a certain number of ninae most pertinently 
resembling the good father, were either soberly at work, 
or, as the privilege of infancy dictated, scampering about 
the room, whilst a very matronly personage, called an aunt, 
was busily bustling in order to make the frugal fare appear 
to better advantage, by the addition of cleanliness, in the 
shape of an unspotted tablecloth. The father was always 
called '' uncle;*' and for an uncle, I certainly never saw a 
more affectionate being : he patted his nephews and nieces 
on their greasy cheeks, looked with tenderness on the aunt, 
and quaffed his wine with most rigid regard to the law of 
sobriety, but with a leer of the eye which confirmed the 
pleasure he experienced as the " liquid ruby " pursued its 
course from his lips to its destination. 

At the conclusion of our repast, we retired to tha. ds»st ^ 

the house; and there, leanmg aL^%\tv^\. ^^ ^iJt^i^^'vft'^^w^^s^ 

my miserable steed was faaiened) \ \\%XftXkft^ \» '^^^"^!^'*^ 
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tales of wonder^ as the padre smoked his cigar, and lisped 
out his anecdotes. We had not heen long in our cool retreat 
before an Indian, who wore a small badge of Christianity 
appended to a string of beads, and who, although rather 
more in a state of nudity than would be allowed by the so- 
ciety who prosecute for indecent exposure of the person, was, 
nevertheless, above the common herd of these tractable 
savages. He made the sign of the cross to the padre, and 
gave an inclination of the head, and he saluted the stranger. 
After a few words with the divine, he boldly asked for the 
trifling loan of two reals, which, insignificant as it appears 
to us, was a serious sum to the pastor, who really was not 
overburthened with the mammon of unrighteousness, except- 
ing in his house, and in the shape of women. The padre 
took the cigar from his mouth, and puffed out a long line 
of uninterrupted smoke, finishing the ejection with a palp- 
able *' whew ! " then looking the Indian full in the face, and 
assuming an air of importance, he asked — ^* Did I not in 
May last lend you a real, in June three reals, in July two 
reals ? " To this the Indian nodded assent ; ^^ and " con- 
tinued the reverend divine, ^' are ye so ungrateful that ye 
never think to repay me ? " 

*^ Every morning and night," replied the artful Indian, 
^' when I say the prayers you so kindly taught me for the 
salvation of my soul, I think of you, the six reals, and my 
God." 

" Well," said the padre, ''is it to think of God, and pray 
to him ; but now I tell you, that if you wish your child to 
be baptized, I will not do it ; if your wife dies, and you 
seek to be remarried, I will not marry you ; if you are sick, 
I will not comfort you ; and if you die, I will not bury 
you, until you think less of your God and more of me and 
my six reals:" then, replacing his cigar, he bowed a 
departure to the Indian. 

I untied my horse from the paling; and having mounted, 

made a low bow, saying, after the usual manner of the 

country, ^' Ponga me a los pies de las senoritas," (and 

many a man would have liked the request to have been put 

in reality in execution,') and tuimw^ it^m \Jcv^ >xwS««cv\ai^ 

but hospitable divine, 1 xetiaced m^ ^\fc^^ \ft^«EWi.\aw».\ 
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md, after returning to Santa Martha, weighed^ and ran 
down to Carthagena. 

There are few things in life more comfortable and satis- 
factory than to find that^ whilst we have been employed in 
gaining information along the path of pleasure, we have 
been gaining money without the slightest inconvenience, and 
almost without any responsibility : the conveyance of trea- 
sure by his Majesty's ships is one of the few blessings 
which offer a chance of affluence^ or a sufficiency in after 
life during the time of peace : the naval service has con- 
siderable advantages over the army. The dispersion of fog 
may show a prize with 700,0002. sterling on board, within 
reach of the guns — and all the dusky dreariness of the de- 
cline of life, under a very limited control of money, be at 
once cleared away ; if in an action we are wounded, in- 

• stead of being ridden over by the dragoons, or trampled 
upon by the firm stamp of the charging infantry, we are 
handed below out of the way of danger, placed in our own 
beds, attended almost instantly by able surgeons; and in the 
enjoyment of all the attention and humanity of sailors, we 
recover to a state of convalescency, or are removed to hos- 
pitals on our arrival in port. We have no long nights of 
uncovered bivouac; the wind which whistles over our 
heads, and the sea which cradles us into slumber, bring not 
with them the cold shiverings experienced by those who 
lie down to rest on the moist ground, or take up their quar- 
ters, and seek for shelter in the cover of a damp ditch ; •— 
no forced marches — no carrying knapsack — no rough carts 
for the wounded — and no days of stiffened wounds without 
assistance ; and, what is last and worse than all, no quar- 
ters in a country town. Ours is the ever changing charm- 
ing life ; all climes, all countries brought within our view, 
from the low wooded shores of Norway or Finland to 
the high and towering Andes ; from the Min^h of Con- 
stantinople to the walls of China, or the soft scenery, 
and almost houseless habitations of the Aleutian islands; — 
all that the poets of old have made beautiful in imagination, 
to the wanderings of Childe Harold, and the fair^ U.\njL 
of WyomiDg, are within our gcoA^ •, wv^ ^\!C^fc ^^ ^r«. "^^ 
Oriental magnificence and luxux-j, n«^ we ^icJ^e \» ^^^«s^'«=^fe 

the different states and sUtiotia oi me^, ^xwxv ^^ %^^^l?»^^ 
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shah to the poor drone and savage slave of the gold coast. 
And^ thank God! some of us can relinquish our wanderings, 
pleased and contented with our own island, and satisfied 
hy personal observation that the whole world cannot pro- 
duce a country where more freedom exists ; where the laws 
are so fairly, although dearly^ administered ; and where 
society, having gained its highest point of civilisation, can 
be more enjoyedj add to this, the liberal allowances of the 
government for services performed and wounds received ; 
the constant admiration of all parties towards those who 
have defended their country or extended her conquests : and 
I cheerfully subscribe, that although ours is not perhaps 
• the most affluent profession^ and in its early stages is by no 
means the most luxurious or easy ; yet when once the rank 
of captain is obtained, there cannot be its equal to a man 
of fair talents, with some little addition to his pay ; and 
when old age creeps upon us, we can look back with honest 
pride that our lives have not been in vain. The little we 
got, we got honestly ; and we can bear to die, having faced 
death in its most horrible form and fashion. Contentment, 
the result of an equal temper and good conscience, must be 
the work of a man's self ; in vain we look for happiness, if 
every trifling accident or hasty word is to ruffle our temper 
or wound our pride. To be good officers, we must be good 
men ; those who are under our command must be constantly 
imder our observation ; we must not leave to chance the 
exercise of undue authority in our inferiors ; and absolute 
sovereigns as we are, we must temper justice with mercy, 
and must discriminate between the complainant and the 
offender : moreover, we must not allow our judgment to be 
hastily swayed, or punishment immediately to follow. All 
the abuse which has been so generously lavished upon us as 
tyrants, has arisen from the haste and indiscretion of a few ; 
and equally unfair is it to bring forward these few as the 
character of the whole, as it is to condemn all th^ planters, 
because some of their overseers have been guilty of cruelty 
or murder. 

My freights from Mwcacaibo and Santa Martha were 
proofs of the skeletoii oi comTostte -^jVv^v ^'C^ ^£SMN%\a \\ift 
miserable country so oiveii «\»Nt \svwv>axyaft\\ ^sJlxsa ^^w^ 



inerchanthad BcreweilhUdebtor to the laet turn for payment, 
the whole gum shipped at ihe former place amountci! only 
to 4800 dollars, at the latter to 9000 dollars, and no ship 
liad taken a freight during the apace of six moDths; but I 
''COuld not complain, for such was my good fortune, that I 
ihardly ever sailed from a port without a freight, BOmetimea 
large, and oftener small. 

"j'arlhagena stands upon a low point of Innd, which pro- 
JectE from the hose of the mountain of La Popa. The streets 
narrow and paved, Eome of the houees of good dirnen- 

ns, and the churches many, but not magnificent; in the 
cathedral, is an ivory pulpit of very creditable workmanship, 
which cost 600,000 dollars. The harbour ia secure, the 
climate bad, the inhabitants a sickly yellow race, and the 
heat intolerable; hut Carihagena has its wonders, and 
amongst these are the vampire bats. Travellers, they say, 
strange sights! — wiiaC would one of this reading age 
, when lold that a very few years hack a petition was 
: <o the Spanish government to stop the progress of 
road- making, as (he men mho carried a traveller over a 
mtain on a diair etang to the «houlder$ would starve if 
such marks of civilisation were permitted to exist c' such 
however was the case ! 

The vampire bat is sometimes of immense sine; they 
lave been seen as large as six feet from lh£ tip of each wing. 
The body is small, and resembles very nearly our own bat; 
they generally fix upon horses, and keep the animal in a, 

mfortable sleep, by fanning him with their wings during 

t time they suck his blood. It is presumed that the pain 

nnot he more than that occasioned by the bite of some of 
the large tormenting Jllu'S, to nbich the horses have become 
accustomed; for the animal sleeps on and disregards the 
icture. In the morning it is found streaming with 
blood, and weakfrom its loss. Siich is the general account 
of these half-birds, half-beasts; and oftentimes have I seen 

e horses in the plight above described. I believe very 

w human beings have been sufferers from these intruders; 

L're is, however, an anecdote current at Cartha^ean., c^ 
yeh'tch ihe following ia the tabUuice'. — 

A beautiful young Udy had laWw ie?,'^e^a>^n 
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with a servant^ who resided in the house opposite. The 
first advance appears to have heen made in a manner which 
has heen retailed in many novels. The lady sung to ad- 
miration; and the servant^ who wanted neither taste nor 
voice^ caught the favourite air from the warhle of his mis- 
tress^ and tenderly re-echoed the strain whenever his adored 
love hroke the silence of the evening. In all Spanish houses 
there is a window with projecting hars^ which forms a kind 
of narrow halcony; and it is customary for ladies, even 
without their duennas, to sit on the seat of the window to 
enjoy the cool air, and watch the passing crowds. The 
twirl of the fan in a peculiar manner can convey a senti- 
ment, and the dark flash of a Spanish eye may confirm it; 
in fact, no people are such adepts in love as the Spanish 
ladies. They are, generally speaking, constant; and al- 
though the raging fire is not extinguished hy its own heat, 
they are incapable of deception; they love or hate — 

** A generous bosom no cold medium knows. 
Burns with one love — with one resentment glows ;** 

and in their manner either is discernible 

It was not long before the amorc -i Stefano observed a 
corresponding feeling in the lovely Francisca; poetry — the 
needle of love — conveyed the thread of passion in words 
adapted to the favourite air of his mistress : and she, equaUy 
lively in imagination, conveyed her own sentiments by the 
same conveyance. If notes were sent in the nosegays, or 
if the language of the fiowers were resorted to, the retailers 
of this anecdote seem to be ignorant; so easy it is to convey 
an expression by artifice, that one scarcely wonders at the 
ingenuity of the ancient Peruvians, who communicated 
their ideas by variegated knots on cords. A pebble in Greece 
ofiered to a lady goes farther than the cinder, which merely 
implies " I burn for you ! " and there is a small hedge- 
fiower, the blossom of which encircles the leaf, which has 
been chosen amongst the females of South America, as ex- 
pressing all that love could wish, or tongue could tell. 
When the blossom dies, the leaf dies; if the leaf is blasted, 
the blossom withers ; it \s a\i x)lcv«iX. Vt>\^ \w^ s^nviX.^ ^^ins^. 
and ia expressed by the Me\it^ ot \)aft ^\aax. 
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The mutual sentiment had been conveyed — and she, 
whose only happiness consisted in her virtue; consented to 
risk its loss for the prospect of a greater enjoyment. To 
marry was impossible, but to intrigue was within the range 
of probability. The night which first witnessed the crime 
of Francisca was calm and beautiful; and how or by what 
means the lusty valet obtained admission to her chamber, is 
unknown ; but the window was found open, and her lover 
flown. Before dawn, the duenna had entered the apart' 
ment, some fearful dream having scared her from repose. 
The rays of the moon fell on the bed of the ruined maid, 
and there, fixed on the bosom of the cold and inanimate 
form, was seen a large and savage vampire; the dusky 
darkness of its wings, as they cooled the air^ contrasted 
strongly with the marble whiteness of the form below — 
the emblem of sin on the bosom of chastity. The lips were 
blanched and open; the eyes were closed; and the blood 
which the greedy mouth was unable to contain, ran in a 
rapid stream along the corpse. It was too evident what 
had happened; the aperture which facilitated the escape of 
the seducer afforded an entrance for her murderer; but if 
she died a hasty ma|^r to her grief — if sudden fright de- 
prived her of life — or if the vampire bite had opened an 
artery, remains, like the anecdote, in doubtful obscurity; 
but the narrators affirm that the body of Stefano was found 
tossing about in the breakers of Salmadina — a shoal a few 
miles distant from the Bocca Chica, thus enhancing the 
value of the wondrous anecdote; for Stefano's love must 
have turned into a dolphin, and borne him on its back, 
like a second Anon, against the force of the trade-winds, 
and the rapidity of the constant current. 

My time had arrived for a departure from the West- 
India station ; and shortly after I left Carthagena, I was 
at anchor off the bar of Tampico. 

Tampico is a small town which stands upon the bank of 
the river of the same name ; and which, from the security 
of its harbour for those vessels which can pass the bar, is 
likely to become of considerable import&wcfe \ft >!»». ^\as& <2?t 
Mexico. It is atuated about tY^o \v\m^ic^^ xK\«e. \t^\sv^ 'et'«^ 
Cruz. Formerly Pueblo Viejo engto^ae^ \)aft\x%.^^^*«^ '^^^'^ 
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parts; but the outset from the lake of Tampico having 
Iftocked up the branch of the river^ which afforded a navi- 
gable communication with the town, the new village of Ta- 
maulipas has taken its place in regard to commerce, and 
bids fair to be a flourishing city. 

The yellow fever was making fearful ravages here, and 
the want of medical assistance was seriously felt by the in- 
habitants. It is strange to witness the determined belief in 
predestination among the poorer and savage classes. An 
Indian, when attacked by yellow fever, lies down under the 
porticoes which face the river, between the landing-place 
and the custom-house : from the moment of sickness no 
assistance is rendered. ''If he is to die," say his com- 
panions, " God's will be done : if not, he will recover with- 
out human aid." By the side of the sufferer groups of 
gamblers will be seen sitting in a circle and risking their 
little at montin Great indeed is the difference, and stupidly 
indifferent must the stranger be who could pass such a scene 
unmoved ; the contrast between the lively eye of hope in the 
gambler, and the inflamed and dull look of the fevered man, 
would strike the most listless observer : the long sigh of 
suffering is awfully contrasted with the hasty dispute which, 
owing to the cheating propensities of the banker, too often 
occurs. In vain the poor panting sufferer calls for water, 
which he sees running its rapid course not ten yards from 
his resting-place ; the gambler heeds not the cry, his look 
is fixed upon the coming card, his eye is riveted on the 
dealer's hand, and the sick and the dying apply to him in 
vain. Like the weary traveller over the sandy desert, the 
mirage mocks him and vanishes as he approaches ; so the 
poor Indian stretched upon the ground, and only occasion- 
ally sheltered from the glare of the burning sun, sees 
beneath his feet the cool water, for which he pants to lave 
his burning mouth, pass by almost within his reach, and 
dies for the want of that which the strength of a moment 
of his former life might easily have procured. He dies : 
the same unfeeling disregard follows his death ; no one 
mil remove him, because it Vvas suited the convenience of 
priestcraft to make l\ve wedwViu^ ^cv^YMvXs^Y^^^i, ^^\. M 
the body is touched \)eiox% x\ve t\v\xxt\i S& iRxox«ww^fc^ Hax 
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flie fimeral, tbe dead will revive in the form of a wilcli, 
and those who dated to remove the hody will he for e' 
■abject to the haunts sml capricea of the superhuman being, 
woman was attacked with fever, and laid herEelf down to 
; hefore the door of a Mr. Berlrand, a merchant ; and 
eie she dieiL Mr. Bertrand, knowing the superstid 
of the Iiidiani, went immediately to the priest, and b^ 
that the hody might be removed ; the answer was, " 
aa I receive my fee I will order the corpse to 
buried." Hurt at seeing the ministera of religion only ' 
nsioua to cater for themselves, Mr. Bertrand endeavoured ' 
D bribe a group of gamblers to remove the body, for the 
un was powerful, and a few Iiours would have produced 
all the disagreeable consequenceG of putrefaction. Not one 
would do the deed ; the woman had died without confes- 
and to (ouch her was fatal to their future happiness : 
they refused even to remove the corpse ^m before the door ; 
and, after having vainly endeavoured to gain his end, Mr. 
Berlrand, to avoid a peetilential vapour which already began 
ise from the body, paid a fee of twelve dollars. Th 
holy man arrived, and whispered into the ear of the corpse 
' E Indians cheerfully removed her ; the fear of the witc 
IS subdued by the priest, and the old woman received I 
Christiau burial. 

j\mongst the higher classes it is customary, when Death I 
haa overtaken his prey, to dress the corpse in the best ' 
spparel which belonged to it formerly. A Mr. Brown, w' 

striven with some hope against the yellow fever, re- 
idgned the unequal contest and died. I went to see the 

nony. The body was dressed as if for a ball, — silk % 

fllocbings, pumps, a neat cravat, new gloves, &c., and, thus ^H 
equipped, was placed in hia coffin and buried. The Indians, ^^M 
(o honesty in the large way (for 1 have seen twentjr '^^| 
or thirty thousaod dollars left unprotected in a bouse, ^^| 
through which numerous Indians passed, and yet not one 
IS filched), are desperately bold in dishonesty for a trifling 
lu. It is their belief, that every foreigner who dies in 
Tamaulipaa has, buried with him, a. aii'Sit\ei\V ■aantA-TOSswe^ 
to bribe an angel to convey him ta \i\a mi'wft'^'^^^ "^^j. 
Mring /requendy witnessed ihe ivA ol &iwa«»|, ««»■ ^ 
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body as if for a dance, they more willingly persuade them- 
selves that their conjectures are right. 

No sooner was Mr. Brown interred^ and night shaded the 
depredators, than these resurrection men opened the grave 
and the coffin, despoiled the corpse of its useless apparel, 
dragged it from its repose, and left it on the bank of the 
river. In the morning the disgusting sight was seen; 
hundreds of crows battled with the dogs for their prey, 
" growling and gorging o'er carcass and limb," the hungry 
dog disputed the right with the savage bird ; and long and 
doubtful would have been the result, had not an alligator 
landed near the spot ; and, walking off with (he body, dis- 
appeared in the mud of the river. It may be easily 
imagined, that in a small community like that of Tamau- 
lipas, the knowledge of the end of Mr. Brown excited the 
horror and disgust of those who were, in all probability, 
destined soon to follow him ; but the Indians continue in 
their belief, that mere can be no sin in robbing a dead 
heretic — nay, they are even commended for the act; and 
many a laugh was raised as the gallant bearing of the allio 
gator was commented on. It is said that tigers which have 
tasted human blood, are more desperately savage than those 
that live on other food: the same may apply to alligators. 
I was an eye-witness to the desperate ferocity of one. A 
poor old woman was washing some linen close to the 
landing-place. She was not deeper than her knees, and 
accounted herself in perfect security, from the noise she 
made, and the known general timidity of either shark or 
alligator. We saw an alligator cruizing about at a litde 
distance, and warned the old woman of her neighbour. 
She laughed, and replied that they were never known to 
come in water discoloured by soap, and continued her avo- 
cation. About five minutes afterwards, she gave a loud 
shriek, and we saw her carried under the water, never to 
rise again. It was a desperate example, but quite disre*^ 
garded ; for the next day the women washed, as usual, in 
the same place, and went to work with all the coolness of 
predesdnarians. 

It has been the fashionV^kteVj \o xfe^xjiQfe'Oafc^aifflfvwi^^'^Bft. 
consuls and vice-conB>i\s: Wt, x» ^vwWi^ ^\aasv\» >^w.\Sk 
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in any creditable manner at Taniaulipaa, the suni ought to 
have been increaiieJ rather than diminished ; for no pay 
could compentate a man of any liberal education, for the 
motiificntions he must experience in !hi* wretched village, 
shut out from all society, and left almost alone in the Vforld. 
The house of our Tice-consul was wretchedly furnished ; 
fact, it had no furniture. The consul, as if determined 
shroud himself in the flag he represented, had the Bnglist) 
ensign for bed-curtains. The house only contained two 
rooms ; and the scorpions frisked about the while-washed 
walls, as if they were the legal owners of the abode. 

As in hot climates two in a bed, or two in a room, are 
alike disagreeable, I took up niy abode with Mr. Robinson, 
the consul for the United States, and had a cot hung up in 
his long room. The kindnees and hospitality of this gentle- 
man I can never repay ; his attention in the English hat not 
been confined to me. When that unfortunate man. Captain 
Charles Tburlow Smith, so foolishly relinquished our ser- 
vice, to enhst under the tri-coloured rag of Mexico for the 
allurement of gain, and was by this act, in conformity with 
the Foreign Enlistment liill, erased from the liet of captains, 
«nd deprived of (he beneSts of a British subject abroad, be 
little dreamed of the desperate slake he was about to play. 
The government soon discontinued his p»yi which was 
noniinallj at five thousand pounds sterling per annum ; and 
Smith, by way of forcing them to some remuneration, went 
to Mexico, He was received by all with courtesy, but could 
obtain no money. He was then, in proportion W bis urgent 
re((uans, censured for being absent, without leave, from 
Vera Crm. In a fit of desperation he resigned his com- 
mand, and the resignation was cheerfully accepted. He 
row became a pauper and applied to Mr. O'Gorman, the 
consul-general at Mexico, and I believe that gentleman 
relieved his wants from his private purse; but, after 
numerous applications and disappointments, he wandered 
from place to place, until he arrived at Tampico. There 
he was taken suddecly ill, and died ; and his corjiae re- 
mained unburied, until Mr. G.obvn«>n caiisfti Visa v;. '^ 
interred at hit own expense ; fttiA i\\m* *ie T*i»!ctf«j. tA (S^t 
tf oar moat gallant officers, ft roau vi\vo>i*4 w^«&^^«»* "**' 
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country with zeal and assiduity, was buried by a foreigner; 
and his family are indebted to Mr. Robinson for rescuing 
his body from insult^ and supplying it with a grave. 

After a tedious delay of sixty days, the welcome con- 
ducta at last arrived. Now all was animation ; the mules 
came trotting into the town, rattling the money-bags as 
they stepped along : the chink of the dollars made ample 
amends for the previous stillness Of the town^ and the 
wealth of Mexico seemed spread open to our view. In 
every house the clerks were employed counting out the 
freight ; and, after a further delay of eight-and-forty hours, 
I was under weigh for the Havannah, having received on 
board 350,000 dollars, making, with the cochineal and 
treasure shipped at Vera Cruz, about 500,000. 

Our passage across the Gulf of Mexico was prosperous, 
and the Island of Cuba was in sight when an unusual calm 
occurred. The sky was clear, the weather fine, and the 
barometer alone gave indications of a sudden change. We 
were near the spot by the bearing where the unfortunate 
Magpie was upset^ and I anticipated some misfortune by 
sympathy. The sky was suddenly overcast, a small driz- 
zling rain began to fall, and a light air from the north-west 
sprung up. This was a fair wind, and we were preparing 
to avail ourselves of the blessing, when the horizon seemed 
bounded in every direction by dark and suspicious clouds. 
We appeared inclosed as if in a hoop. The barometer, 
which had suddenly risen, now began to fall ; and I, aware 
that these unusual signs were generally the forewarners of a 
hurricane, turned the hands up, furled every thing, struck 
the top-gallant yards and masts, doubly secured the boats on 
the quarters, and made every thing snug for a gale. We 
were kept half an hour in this painful suspense. Which- 
ever way we turned, in that direction the wind appeared to 
be coming ; the water in the distance seemed one stream of 
foam ; and yet we lay in the centre of the circle perfectly 
becalmed. 

At last^ on it came, whence, nobody could tell; it 

seemed to come on aW qusicleT^ ^\. \}e\& %a.tcv^ moment, and 

the poor little brig was iomeOL wvdi vw\a\a^ ^;jwsvi\. \a ^-^^r^ 

point of the compass. "Nol a stXx^Vi oi w^wn^^^ ^x.^ "^ 
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howl of the wind was terrific. The boats on the quarters 
shook and trembled, like a man with the ague; and the 
rain was more like a water- spout than separate drops. At 
last the wind began to range from north to north-east, and 
then suddenly shifted to east-south-east, at which it re« 
mained steadily until the next day, when the gale broke. 
It is as perfectly impossible to give a description of a hur- 
ricane, as it is to draw a picture of Paradise, and give us 
an idea of celestial enjoyments. I may say with Lord 
Byron — 

" — Could I wreak * 
My thoughts upon expressions, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet (ireathe into one word. 
And that one word were lightning, I would speak.** 

If for lightning the word wind is imagined, a hurricane 
might be half-expressed. 

My stay at the Havannah was short. I was already 
tired of the station. The first sum of my future fortune 
was under my own protection ; the sickly season had ex- 
tended itself even to the hurricane months; and for the first 
time, I began to think of the chance of dying before I saw 
my home again. The preparations for the voyage home- 
ward were quickly made ; and I experienced an indescrib- 
able pleasure, when, after having cleared the Gulf of 
Florida, I felt the long roll of the Atlantic Sea. Every day 
brought with it a welcome and increased coolness, until we 
reached the banks of Newfoundland ; then came a fall of 
snow. The men handled the deep-sea lead-line with 
feminine caution ; and when the wet rope passed through 
their hands, as the lead was hauled up, they seemed to 
wrinkle over the face, like monkeys in a frost. Thirteen 
days after we struck soundings on the Newfoundland bank, 
we were at anchor at Spithead, the freight safely landed, 
and the ship ordered to be paid off. 

My return home was not with that pleasure which is 
unalloyed. I had lost my mother — she lived to a fair and 
full age, and died without much pau\,%.^\)« Vi«N\Tv%\«N!S^Afe^ 
some months. To me the home yj\ivO^ ^^q vj^^ -«^^ws\'i^ 
tne was now deprived of its greateftt cVvaxm, ^^ l^^^^^*' 
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fallen into the sere — the yellow leaf of life, and the winds 
of Winter seemed likely to blow him to the earth. All of 
tenderness and affection had gone. The desolation of the 
drawing-room struck me forcibly ; and the only satisfac- 
tion yet in store was to pay the last respects to the tomb of 
my parent, and to inscribe one verse to her memory, which 
could not be said *' to lie like an epitaph." 

Hitherto my life had been prosperous. I had risen in 
a profession I dearly loved. I h%d escaped unwounded, 
although closely engaged thirty times. I had visited places 
generally beyond the reach of others in employment : and 
I had made my life pass in easy contentment, in affluence, 
and in pleasure. I had dined with the Grand Vizier, and 
waltzed with the celebrated Paez — eaten the kabobs in 
Constantinople, and feasted in the palace of Montezuma ; 
and now that the pleasures of the service were over, I 
resigned myself with patient hope for future employment, 
to the occupations of a half>pay officer. 

I now take my leave, with the hope that some of the 
clouds of life which threatened to darken my existence may 
be blown away, and that a life begun in pleasure may be 
ended in contentment and enjoyment. 



THE END. 
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